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x he x he x Gravure illustration in three colors from a brochure produced by 
the Rosenow Company, Chicago, for the McQuay Radiator Cor- 


poration, of Minneapolis. It was printed on a sheet-fed gravure 
press from sheet-copper plates made in the Rosenow gravure- 
engraving department and demonstrates the possibilities of this 
an of reproduction. An article describing the making and 
printing of process gravure plates appears elsewhere in this issue 
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Speed Up Collections With 
"2 per Cent, Ten Days” 


83] By HERBERT H. STALKER {3 


HOULD a printer allow discounts? 
S Why not? Almost every business 
house stamps on its invoices: “2 

per cent, ten days.” The printer’s mar- 
gin of profit is as large as that of firms in 
many industries in which the discount 
for prompt payment is allowed and is the 
established practice—that is, the 








debtor has much or little money. If he 
has much he has learned how to make it 
go the farthest and serve him best. That 
means that he takes his discounts and 
lets the balance of the net bills go for at 
least thirty days. Why shouldn’t he? He 
can use that capital in the pursuance of 


much or less? How many discounts could 
you take that now you have to pass up? 
That is something to sit down and mull 
over while you pull on your pipe or cigar. 

Of course, you may have already come 
to with a jerk and are allowing discounts. 
If so, stop right here and pass on to the 
better things in this issue. But I do 





printer’s margin of profit usually 
should be comparable. If it is not, 
that is his fault. But profits in the 
printing business are quite a dif- 
ferent story, which I may or may 
not touch upon at another time. 
Who needs his earnings more 
promptly than does a commercial 
printer? Who does more hustling 
around on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning to get together 
his payroll? What will customers 
think of the printer who more or 





Do the checks come in slowly? Per- 
haps a spur is needed. Self-interest, 
when expressed in “2 per cent, ten 
days,” will prove an effective spur 
forthe printer. Such a policy places 
a premium on immediate payment 
which the progressive business firm 
will welcome and use. Read this ar- 
ticle carefully, for you may need to 
take advantage of its suggestion 


not know many printers who make 
the practice of allowing discounts. 
Quite a few give them occasion- 
ally, where some buyer demands 
them, but as a regular policy the 
custom is not widespread. 

I think I know why many print- 
ers do not think in terms of dis- 
counts. Much of their total billings 
represents labor, and they do not 
see how they can discount labor. 
But as I view it that is one reason 
why discounts should be allowed! 








less apologetically asks constantly 
for checks “‘to help out on my payroll”? 
Why not ask for them in a businesslike 
way—the way the client is accustomed 
to—in terms of “2 per cent, ten days’’? 

Few business men, especially in these 
days, have enough money on hand to 
pay all bills promptly. Collections are a 
nightmare. The good business man sorts 
his invoices into two piles—the net and 
the “2 per cent, ten days.” I don’t need 
to suggest to you which pile is paid first. 
And such is the procedure whether the 


his own progress. If you bill such a busi- 
ness man from the twentieth to the thir- 
tieth, net, he is going to take from about 
thirty-five to forty days to pay—unless 
you crawl on your stomach and ask him 
to help you out. This step is only adver- 
tising your limited financing—the last 
thing you want to publish to the world. 
How much money are you carrying on 
your books, on an average? How much 
easier would you feel as to cash and ner- 
vous energy if you carried only half as 


Labor bills are due every Satur- 
day, as all printers know by the appear- 
ance of wrinkles and gray hair when they 
glance into the mirror during their morn- 
ing shave. The shorter the term between 
the regular pay-outs of cash, the shorter 
the term for collecting your bills should 
be. That’s only sense, labor or no labor! 

Since I adopted the cash-discount pol- 
icy I notice my money coming in much 
faster. The good business man does not 
miss a discount except as he has to; the 
poor one does, and this will show you 
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automatically that he is no A-1 credit 
risk. He may be solvent, rated well and 
perfectly entitled to reasonable credit, 
but still he is not an A-1 risk and needs 
to be watched accordingly. This failure 
to watch the condition of his accounts 
like a hawk has cost many a printer the 
new press and type he had planned on 
buying, and other things as well. 

What I am telling you is not anything 
you do not know, and I am not kidding 
myself that it is. I am only reminding 
you—giving you a friendly jolt. All I ex- 
pect or want to do is to induce you to sit 
down and think things over. Then, if you 
decide to go on as a net man, I can’t help 
it. While you are thinking about the va- 
rious traits of human nature that enter 
into this discussion, just make a mental 
note that plenty of business men follow 
a conscious or subconscious practice of 
operating as largely as possible on the 
other fellow’s money. The chap who does 
it consciously is being shrewd, or thinks 
he is; but the man who does it subcon- 
sciously is compelled to from necessity. 
He pays the fellow who presses him, and 
lets the fellow wait who leaves him alone. 
This is not a good practice for obvious 
reasons, and it doesn’t help anybody’s 
credit. But if it must be done, you had 
better do it instead of letting the other 
fellow operate on your money. You are 
not a banker; you are a printer. And a 
printer is entitled to receive his money 
about as quickly as the next fellow. 

A lot of men operate on the other fel- 
low’s money, and they require watching 
and training. When you get hold of one 
let him know, right from the start, that 
you expect prompt pay. I do not mean 
that you should look him belligerently in 
the eye and tell him what’s what, but do 
not let your first invoices rest too long 
before you cheerfully ask payment. 

When I book a new customer I do not 
necessarily wait the customary thirty 
days before asking for a check. I ask for 
it when I want it—and I don’t make the 
payroll excuse, either. I simply ask as 
though I expected it just as a matter of 
course. The question of getting the bills 
paid promptly is quite a nice little art, 
and like any art it takes thought and 
practice. They say that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, and if 
that is so I say that $9.80 in the bank is 
worth more than $10.00 on the books. 

Now, before I call this article finished, 
we'll revert for a minute to that matter 
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of labor being a big portion of a printer’s 
billings. That makes, to my mind, a good 
subject for an advertisement. This can 
be a newspaper advertisement, or it can 
be used in a folder or stuffer, to enclose 
with your invoices and particularly your 
statements. But don’t, whatever else you 
do, send it to a customer who is in the 
habit of paying his bills right on the dot! 


Why a Printer’s Bills Should 
Be Paid Promptly 

Maybe you never stopped to think of it, but 
usually the bill your printer sends to you repre- 
sents very largely labor. And that labor has to 
be paid every Saturday noon, rain or shine, 
good business or depression, and whether or 
not the printer has received his pay. The busi- 
ness man who deals in merchandise which he 
has thirty or sixty days to pay for is a horse of 
another color. He has his troubles, too, and we 
feel sorry for him. But such a man can easily 
see why any printer needs to collect his bills 
promptly. He doesn’t have any thirty or sixty 
days on the heaviest part of his purchases, and 
therefore the largest part of the gray hair he 
carries around with him comes from prompt 
payments to labor and slow payments from 
debtors. Now that we’ve let you in on the in- 
side of the matter we are sure that you are go- 
ing to be among those who are going to see 
that your printer gets his money promptly. 
And that will be great! 


Well, I guess that will be about all for 
this time. I hope that when you read 
this your business will be good and col- 
lections fine. And remember that “2 per 
cent, ten days” should make them finer! 
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Always Remember This! 

When tempted to sharpen that pencil 
in order to cut down the amount of a 
quotation, remember that, unless you 
can arrange to cut out the cost of pro- 
ducing a piece of printing, it is a risky 
proposition. Those who give the matter 
a thought at all will agree that in the 
production of a piece of printing, be it 
large or small, there is a certain definite 
cost. This may, and does, vary in differ- 
ent establishments. There is no doubt 
that some printers have lower costs than 
others for certain classes of work. But in 
each case, whether the hour costs are 
high or low, they undoubtedly exist, and 
they constitute the first charge against 
the selling price of the work. 

Profit starts only where cost leaves 
off. Therefore, when tempted to cut, re- 
member that any reduction in price must 
come out of the profit which you have 
allowed for yourself. It can’t come from 
any other source. If your cost is based on 
actual knowledge, then you know just 
how far you may go. Any price below 
cost, plus a fair margin of profit, is only 
handing the customer a present of what 
is properly your own reward for the con- 
ducting of a business, with its attendant 
troubles and uncertainties—George A. 
Just, secretary, Boston Typothetae. 


Few if any printshops are housed in such picturesque and romantic structures as the Abbey San Encino 

(Holy Oak) at Los Angeles, where Clyde Brown plies his trade as printer and also lives. In one wing, too, 

that at the right, there is a small chapel, in which Mr. Brown amuses himself and entertains his guests 

playing the pipe organ the keys of which are as familiar to him as those of his linotype machine, and which 

is frequently rented out for wedding ceremonies. The printshop section, which is practically equivalent 
to the chapel wing, is not visible in this picture, being situated at the left of the entrance to the patio 











RAVURE platemaking and printing 
E are, in the modern sense, chil- 
dren of the great metropolitan 
newspapers. It is a matter of record that 
the New York Times published a “roto” 
section late in 1912 and that the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger sponsored a simi- 
lar insert in the following year; another 
early user is the Chicago Tribune. Since 
those early days gravure has been so ex- 
tensively syndicated that today scarcely 
a newspaper of any pretensions what- 
soever is published without including a 
section in “roto” at least once a week. 
There are three reasons why the news- 
papers have adopted gravure as a means 
of adding visual interest to their publi- 
cations: first, because the method per- 
mitted a genuinely artistic reproduction 
of photographs upon inexpensive paper ; 
second, because the huge roll-fed “roto” 
presses then as today in vogue yielded 
quantity production at great speed ; and 
third, because gravure platemaking pre- 
sented comparatively no greater difficul- 
ties than letterpress photoengraving. In 
short, the newspapers exploited gravure 
for the simple reason that it gave them 
that ever-sought “something new” with 
which to intrigue their readers, and be- 
cause the consequent natural increase in 
circulation more than absorbed the addi- 
tional expense necessarily incurred. 
With the acceptance of gravure by the 
public through the newspapers, both as 
an editorial aid and an advertising me- 
dium, advertising people began to em- 
phasize intaglio printing in direct-mail 
programs. Consequently the first move 
was the development of the process in a 
commercial direction. Advertisers sought 
effect in direct-mail pieces as good as or 
better than had been obtained in news- 
paper supplements. It was natural then 
that people engaged in producing adver- 





Fine Color Printing by Gravure 


Is Shown in Frontispiece 


#3] By DEWITT A. PATTERSON 








Gravure printing is growing 
rapidly in scope and general 1m- 
portance. T he printer who looks 
ahead wants every fact about 
it. The information offered you 
herewith, so ably written and so 
well illustrated by the unusual 
frontispiece, you will find both 


interesting and valuable 


tising literature should begin to experi- 
ment with the process in an endeavor to 
serve their clients—to “keep up with the 
times,” so to speak. They sought to de- 
velop gravure as one of the graphic arts. 
“Development” became the watchword, 
with emphasis placed on the artistic side. 
Obviously the newspapers weren’t espe- 
cially interested in exploiting the process 
further. In pioneering gravure, in achiev- 
ing quantity production plus speed, they 
had gained their objective when the roto 
supplements increased the circulations 
of the publications using them. 

But the real capabilities of the process 
were overlooked in this rush. For that 
reason the development of gravure as an 
art had to be given into hands really in- 
terested in that development, to wit: the 
advertisers’ service organizations, com- 
mercial engravers and printers, and sim- 
ilar concerns possessing the pioneering 
spirit plus the knowledge and skill nec- 
essary to pursue the development where 
the newspapers left off. The latter laid 
the fundamentals, such as effecting de- 
tailed halftone reproduction on inexpen- 
sive paper, the inclusion of type matter, 
etc. But the development of the process 
as an art had to be directed by people 















specializing on advertising production 
who possessed the necessary equipment. 
When the demand for gravure print- 
ing started upon its upward movement 
the Rosenow Company, an organization 
of artist-photographers, photoengravers, 
and color printers, immediately installed 
complete gravure platemaking and print- 
ing equipment in its Chicago plant. Spe- 
cialists upon gravure reproduction were 
hired and the entire process thoroughly 
investigated in an effort to improve each 
division of it. The objective of this de- 
velopment, as the reader may have gath- 
ered previously, was to emphasize the 
artistic side of gravure reproduction and 
to bring to intaglio printing the artistic 
effectiveness of letterpress. Whether the 
objective has been reached is left to the 
judgment of the reader. Visual proof is 
presented in the frontispiece of this issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Reproduction of letterpress colorwork 
by means of process plates, with three or 
four color-separation negatives produced 
directly from the copy or merchandise it- 
self, is perhaps the most popular method 
of applying color to advertising that is 
now employed. It is universally used be- 
cause it reproduces exactly the colors in- 
herent in the copy or the merchandise. 
Every infinitesimal shade, every tone, is 
faithfully portrayed in a process repro- 
duction. Nothing is added, and nothing 
is left out. It is an actual reproduction 
because only the three primary colors— 
yellow, red, and blue—are used. And as 
all color is derived from these three pri- 
mary tones, it is evident that every de- 
gree of color, every hue found present in 
the original subject, is reproduced in the 
printing. Hence process reproduction in- 
volves no faking of color; no unnatural 
distortions which literally burlesque the 
subject appear in the reproduction. Most 
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intaglio processes now offered to adver- 
tisers employ half a dozen and more sets 
of plates for the reproduction of color 
subjects. Even then the result is far from 
an exact copy of the original. Faking the 
colors is often necessary, producing an 
unnatural blending of hues which proves 
to be far from adequate. 

As part of its program of gravure de- 
velopment the Rosenow Company then 
sought to reproduce a water-color paint- 
ing by combining the process method of 
preparing the gravure plates with gra- 
vure printing on a sheet-fed press, em- 
ploying only the primary colors of red, 
yellow, and blue, and utilizing gravure 
process inks in conjunction with rough- 
texture paper. The objective was to get 
a three-color-process gravure reproduc- 
tion that contained such naturalness and 
rigid adherence to detail that even the 
flow of water color in the original draw- 
ing could be found in the reproduction. 

The gist of the problem lay in the re- 
touching and etching. In letterpress pho- 
toengraving the burden of the task of 
reproducing the exact tones of the orig- 
inal subject rests with the color etcher. 
Upon his skilful etching of the plates 
rests the success or failure of the repro- 
duction. Similarly, the success of a proc- 
ess-gravure reproduction depends upon 
the skill of the retoucher in his handling 
of negatives and positives and also that 
of the etcher in his manipulation of the 
copper plates. Their knowledge, “feel- 
ing” for color, and manual dexterity are 
the ingredients that will make or mar 
process-gravure work. 

For this particular reproduction the 
water-color painting of the room interior 
was placed before the camera and three 
color-separation negatives, or color cut- 
outs, were “shot” by the photographer— 
one for the yellow tones in the drawing, 
one for the red, and one for the blue. The 
resulting negatives were turned over to 
the retoucher for the initial color correc- 
tions. Here his feeling for color came 
into play. Where portions of either nega- 
tive were too light in comparison with 
the dark tones in the drawing, careful 
staining with dye served to darken the 
negative and so lighten the tones in the 
consequent positive. To darken the con- 
sequent tones, portions of the emulsion 
were carefully scraped away. Delicate 
penciling was resorted to in an effort to 
sharpen detail. All these operations were 
performed by specialists whose feeling 
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for color values amounts practically to a 
sixth sense. When finished, all three neg- 
atives had been corrected for color, from 
the negative side, to as near perfection 
as was humanly possible. 

These color-corrected negatives then 
were turned over to the photographer, 
who made from them contact positives 
which, in turn, became printing nega- 
tives later to be placed in contact with 
the sensitized carbon tissue employed in 
gravure platemaking. The positives were 
given to the etcher for printing on pre- 
viously sensitized and screened carbon 
tissues. These latter in turn were trans- 
ferred to flat sheets of copper, developed 
in distilled‘water, and etched in chemi- 
cals. This series of delicate operations 
likewise depends upon the skill of an in- 
dividual, the etcher, for its success. His 
share of the platemaking operation lies 
in his definite knowledge of color values 
and in his ability to judge the necessary 
depth and also timing of the etch, so that 
each copper plate thus created will carry 
the faithful and true etched images of a 
primary color as represented in the orig- 
inal water-color painting from which the 
plates were made. 

However, the plates were not quite 
ready for the press even yet. A further 
color correction on the plates themselves 
was considered essential. A darker tone 
here and there was created by rolling up 
with ink and reétching. Some tones were 
lightened by burnishing, sanding, and 
erasing. All this later correction directly 
on the metal plates themselves was per- 
formed by the same specialists who han- 
dled the etching, men who manipulate 
emulsion and metal with the same skill 
and feeling as the artist who plied his 
colors to create the original drawing. It 
cannot be stressed too emphatically that 
the preparation of an order of process- 
gravure plates is not in any sense of the 
word a series of mechanical operations. 
It requires manual skill pure and simple, 
plus an artistic appreciation and knowl- 
edge of chromatics that reaches its high- 
est expression in the fidelity with which 
the nuances of color created by the art- 
ist are reproduced. 

The three plates now were all ready 
for the press. First the yellow plate was 
curved around the cylinder and sheets of 
rough-texture paper fed through one at 
a time. With proof of the yellow tones in 
the drawing before them, the retoucher 
and the etcher were able to see an actual 
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reproduction of their efforts in one color. 
At this point any further correction for 
tone deemed necessary can be made. It 
is still possible, if needed, to reétch or 
burnish the plate for further darkening 
or lightening of tone. Then the red plate 
is run over the yellow, and the blue plate 
over the former, completing the run. As 
proof of each plate came off the press, 
corrections for color were made, so that 
the superimposition of the final (blue) 
plate brought to light a true, natural re- 
production of the artist’s creation. 

The Rosenow Company is especially 
fortunate in possessing this modern gra- 
vure platemaking and printing equip- 
ment, plus a personnel of the most skilled 
gravure retouchers, etchers, and press- 
men available. Only by combining intel- 
ligently these two elements has the great 
development of gravure as an art, as evi- 
denced in the frontispiece of this publi- 
cation, been made possible. Moreover, 
this three-color reproduction in gravure 
is the first successful achievement of its 
kind west of the eastern seaboard. Of 
that fact the Rosenow Company may be 
justly proud, because it paves the way 
for adoption of the process by the ad- 
vertising fraternity in the great Middle 
West. And, furthermore, the process lies 
within the scope of most advertising pro- 
grams, because short runs of three-color- 
process gravure can be produced at an 
expense consistent with good advertising 
quality. Thus, due to the efforts of an 
organization which for thirty-two years 
has been producing advertising litera- 
ture of a consistent quality, process gra- 
vure takes its place in the roster of the 
graphic arts and brings to advertisers a 
wider field for display of their talents. 


>I 
Building Sales Through Glass 


A conservatory of new printing orders 
is the glass-topped counter in the print- 
ing-plant office of the Lowman & Han- 
ford Company, Seattle, upon which the 
casual callers and prospective customers 
lean as their eyes drift over the displayed 
examples of printing conceived and exe- 
cuted by this firm. 

This display of some of the company’s 
fine printing, showing the work of the 
firm under glass, where the printed pieces 
retain their freshness in their dustproof 
location, has been instrumental in stimu- 
lating sales and creating new orders, as 
practical suggestions are secured from it 
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by the waiting business caller. Moreover, 
the glass-topped counter, with the heavy 
transparent surface resting flush over the 
newest examples of typographic art, may 
be used for reference as the modern type 
faces and the typographic contrasts and 
combinations are revealed. The customer 
may be shown just the kind of a printed 
piece he requires, and may select paper 
stock and type from such samples. 

Full-size letterheads that are attrac- 
tively printed on colored stock of various 
degrees of fineness show different color 
printing and type arrangements. Half- 
size letterheads disclose the advertising 
possibilities in these “‘pint-size” notes of 
business houses and particularly profes- 
sional offices. Business announcements 
on stiff bristol cards are also displayed, 
as well as new types of business cards. 

With business and other commercial 
forms, direct-by-mail advertising, broad- 
sides, and announcements is also in- 
cluded the fine engraving in which the 
company specializes, and which shows 
the correct types of social engraving. 

vu 


$1 Go 


Whenever any printer undertakes to 
handle work for the economic produc- 
tion of which he lacks either the equip- 
ment or employes with proper training, 
the probability of profit is small. 
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Comment on the Frontispiece 
in Three-Color Gravure 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


OR ONE single impression from a high- 
Frivcea printing press no other method 
can equal the gravure or intaglio print in 
strength and tone gradation. The reason 
is simple and obvious; in a gravure im- 
pression the ink deposited on the paper 
varies in thickness according to the gra- 
dations in the original subject, the ink 
deposit being very thin in the light tints 
and then gradually becoming thicker and 
therefore darker as the colors become 
stronger, until in the deepest shadows 
the ink film is so thick that it appears as 
a dense solid. In typographic and litho- 
graphic printing, either direct or offset, 
the ink film has practically one uniform 
thickness in all the tints that produce 
the picture or illustration, the gradation 
of light and shade here being obtained by 
small dots or fine lines in the light tints, 
and, by making these dots larger or the 
lines more numerous by cross-hatching 
or making the lines heavier, middle-tone 
and shadow gradations are produced on 
the printed sheet of paper. This same 
principle holds good for color reproduc- 
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'HE deep notches in the “Hill” six-shooter speak more eloquently than 
words of the “tough” printing jobs that have-met their doom in this 
superbly equipped shop. Paar ae, or so ee a 
b When a “tough” one crops up in your organization, just call on us. We'll 
make it bite the dust in short order -- and then we'll carve another notch. The 
number isMain 4338. #2 2 &2 & 2 Be Be mH 





CW. HILL PRINTING COMPANY 





920 Riverside Ave. a 


There are a dozen or more six- 


FINE PRINTING a MAIL ADVERTISING ab 


in the “Hill” museum now. They're still Fk 


shooters 
in Fine working condition --- but there wasn't any more room 





A most unusual die-cut blotter and envelope by the C. W. Hill Printing Company. Rules on the envelope 
ran in orange-red, with “‘notches” in dark green. The revolver was in gray, text in green, and rules and 
brackets in orange-red. The attention value of this novel mailing piece is certainly well above average 


tion, and, all things being equal, the gra- 
vure two- or three-color reproduction is 
infinitely superior in range of gradation 
and color rendering to anything that can 
be produced in the same number of col- 
ors on the typographic or lithographic 
press as at present developed. 

Our frontispiece was printed by the 
Rosenow Company, Chicago, from thin 
copper gravure plates on a Webendorfer 
gravure press. It is an excellent example 
of three-color gravure printing clearly 
illustrating what has been said in the 
foregoing paragraph about the long scale 
of gradation and the richness and depth 
of color which comprise a distinctively 
outstanding feature of gravure printing 
in one or more colors. 

As compared to typographic or litho- 
graphic color printing, gravure printing 
in color on a high-speed press is still in 
its infancy. Not all color-gravure repro- 
ductions retain the character of the orig- 
inal water-color painting as displayed in 
this frontispiece. The technic of gravure 
platemaking is far from being as direct 
and certain as that used by the photo- 
engraver or the photolithographer at the 
present time, but, given the same length 
of experience and practical application 
as was required to develop older meth- 
ods to their present state, multicolor 
gravure will then hold first place in the 
major printing methods of the present. 

Excepting in the newspaper field, as 
represented by the picture sections of 
our Sunday newspapers, gravure print- 
ing has not come into such extended use 
in magazines and catalogs and for gen- 
eral advertising purposes as it has in Eu- 
rope. One deterring factor in preventing 
this expansion has been that the etched 
copper cylinders from which newspapers 
are printed are far too expensive to con- 
sider them for short runs of, say, from 
five to ten thousand; before such etched 
cylinders can show a profitable return 
on their cost of production the edition 
from them should be at least ten times 
the range mentioned. Recognition of this 
factor has led to the construction of the 
gravure presses, both in America and 
abroad, in which the solid cylinder of 
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copper is replaced by a thin sheet of cop- 
per into which the pictures and the type 
matter are etched by the same methods 
used in preparing the copper cylinder, 
these thin copper gravure plates being 
then fastened onto the cylinder in the 
press in practically the same way that 
the thin zinc and aluminum plates are 
attached to the plate cylinder in an off- 
set press. The ink is removed from the 
surface of this thin copper gravure plate 
in the press in the same manner as from 
the solid copper cylinder, by a thin flex- 
ible steel blade, called the ductor blade, 
the edge of which rests on the surface of 
the now circular plate. The outside sur- 
face of this plate is ground and polished 
so that it will run true to permit the duc- 
tor blade to remove all the ink from its 
revolving surface, which in all gravure 
printing represents the white areas of 
the printed sheet, and to leave the ink 
down in the etched parts of the plate. 

In operation the gravure press calls 
for less attention from the pressman than 
does either a typographic or offset press, 
and wide variations in the impressions 
are almost impossible, as the ink comes 
out of indentations and depressions that 
have been etched to a definite depth in 
the plate. These, produced by the gra- 
vure screen, can be compared to innu- 
merable little cups. These cups can hold 
only a definite quantity of ink, they can- 
not be flocded with ink, and if the cups 
are not full of ink they will not print at 
all, which explains why the editions are 
so uniformly even from a gravure press. 
This gravure screen effect can easily be 
observed with the help of any ordinary 
magnifier or linen tester. 

Mr. Webendorfer informs us that the 
printing life of these thin copper gravure 
plates averages about sixty thousand im- 
pressions and that editions up to a hun- 
dred thousand are not uncommon. These 
sheet-feed presses and the paper guides 
can therefore be accurately set to obtain 
the register necessary for producing the 
best color printing. A printer with just 
one gravure press could not afford to in- 
stal gravure platemaking equipment—it 
would prove far more economical to se- 
cure these plates from an engraver. Not 
every photoengraver will attempt this 
variety of platemaking, not because he 
could not make them, but because he 
cannot submit the proof to his customer 
unless he also has a press just like the 
printer’s. Eventually the gravure-press 
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builders will supply a proof press that 
bears the same relation to the high-speed 
power gravure press as the proof presses 
used in proving of photoengravings and 
lithographic offset plates. A plate with- 
out a proof does not mean anything— 
it’s like buying a cat in a bag—and to 
send the etched plate to the printer-cus- 
tomer for proving and have it returned 
to the engraver for possible additional 
work is a waste of time in addition to in- 
troducing several other features which 
would add very materially to the cost of 
production of such work. 

Gravure printing is here to stay; for 
many purposes it cannot be excelled, and 
from all of the available indications the 
printing plant of the future will contain 
typographic, offset, and gravure presses. 
It will not be unusual for publications of 
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all kinds to contain impressions from all 
three types of presses in the production 
of high-quality work that will make the 
public stop, look, and read. Each divi- 
sion or section of such publications will 
be printed by the method best adapted 
to the production of the best effect on 
the paper for the particular purpose, and 
this procedure is in operation right at 
the present time under the supervision of 
master craftsmen who recognize that the 
limits in the development of the graphic 
arts haven’t yet been reached, and prob- 
ably never will be. These men are often 
considered visionary dreamers, but they 
are the real pioneers of industry whose 
earthly reward mostly consists of enjoy- 
able hard work and playing the game for 
its own sake while someone else profits 
by the financial possibilities. 
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Regarding Contvcwinn Offset 


and Gravure Printing 


XTRAORDINARY and striking are some 
E of the German printing-press prod- 
ucts. The editor of Bauwelt (“Building 
World”) has sent on to us an illustrated 
book in album form showing in pictures 
the latest architectural design in homes 
and apartment buildings over there. His 
object in sending it to us was to acquaint 
us with what can be done when combin- 
ing offset with gravure printing, and this 
is an excellent example of the possibili- 
ties of this combination for a definite 
purpose. There are no white margins on 
the pages, these having been covered 
with a gray-black tint in which openings 
appear and into which the pictures are 
later printed. The only white areas on 
the pages are the white buildings and the 
highlights in the landscape and sky, the 
page numbers in the lower outside cor- 
ners of the pages and a single title line, 
the latter of these items being all repro- 
duced in white type. 

Judging from its appearance, the gray- 
black tint forming the background for 
the pictures was printed first on the off- 
set press and then the pictures were in- 
troduced on the gravure press, and this 
is on both sides of the sheet. The register 
where the tint block and picture margin 
overlap about *: inch is a piece of fine 
mechanical presswork, for only in the 


darkest shadows of the gravure impres- 
sion is there any evidence that the work 
is done in two printings, the actual effect 
being as though the gravure pictures 
were tipped onto a sheet of some thin 
gray-black cover stock. 

This unusual publication is futuristic 
and points the way for producing “some- 
thing different” in only two printings, 
but it requires two very different print- 
ing presses. This brings up the thought 
that the printshop of the future will con- 
tain typographical, lithographic offset, 
and gravure presses and that the printed 
result will be a combination of all three 
printing methods. In fact this book con- 
tains the impressions from all of these 
presses; the gray-black cover has the 
title printed on it in white ink from type, 
and the two four-color plates which are 
tipped in are printed on the letterpress. 

The title of this book is “Zur Neuen 
Wohnform” (“Modern Homes”’) by the 
Brothers Luckhart. It is 12 by 11% 
inches in size, and has sixty-four pages, 
two four-color plates, forty-seven gra- 
vure plates, and eleven pages of minia- 
ture plans of homes printed in gravure. 
The price asked for this remarkable vol- 
ume is 8.20 reichsmarks, and the book is 
published by Bauwelt-Verlag, 660 Ull- 
stein, Berlin SW 68, Germany. 











That Old, Old Fallacy “We Print It 
Better and We Sell It for Less” 
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TROLLING down one of the quiet 
and little-frequented streets of a 
southern city, my eye was caught 
by a white-lettered sign on the window 
of a small shop. It read, “Peter Johnson 
Prints It Better.” Having observed va- 
riations of the sign in other cities, I was 
not deeply impressed by Peter’s claim. 
Doubtless Peter believed it, but no one 
who knew good printing was deceived by 
it. Investigation of the clients who came 
to Peter’s shop would undoubtedly have 
revealed that his customers were those 
who had little or no appreciation of real 
quality in printing, and were as lacking 
in knowledge of what constituted the 
higher-class craftsmanship in printing as 
was apparently Peter himself. 

In every city we find shops displaying 
the claim put forth by Peter. At times it 
runs, “Better Printing for Less Money.” 
Again it reads, “We Print It Better and 
We Sell It for Less.” Doing it better and 
selling it for less comprise an economic 
untruth. That man who can do a thing 
better or make a better article or paint 
a better picture does not have to sell it 
for less. The public is ready to pay his 
price because the thing he does or the ar- 
ticle he makes or the picture he paints 
has intrinsic or potential value beyond 
even the price asked. 

“We Do It Better” is a confession on 
the part of the printer that he is barren 
of ideas and lacking in craftsmanship. 
It holds forth the hope that if the buyer 
will bring this printer the idea or design 
originated by another he will undertake 
to improve on it. But, lacking in origi- 
nality and craftsmanship himself, how 
can he add luster to the work of another? 
He does “sell it for less,” and the buyer, 
deluded by his claim of doing it better 
and selling it for less, will get less for 
his money—less in service, less in typo- 
graphic art, and less in paper value. 

Whatever we may claim, it is never- 
theless impossible to manufacture and 
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vend a better article for less money than 
that obtained for an inferior one. No one 
ever saw a great mercantile establish- 
ment built up to a continued profit-pay- 
ing basis by selling better merchandise 
for less money than was asked for infe- 
rior merchandise. It costs more to make 
a better article, and more to market it, 
but the better article gives service com- 
mensurate with its cost and establishes 
the integrity of the maker and vendor. 


x *« A Copy Suggestion k 


Where Do You 
Stand? 


HERE do you stand in re- 

VV lation to your competi- 

tors? Isn’t it true that in almost 

every line of business there are 

several, or even many, concerns 

which are about equal in price, 
quality, terms, and service? 

Pretty generally competition 
is keen enough to keep us wide 
awake and thinking. In most of 
the cases it is superior selling 
strategy that determines where 
the business shall go. 

If you, just for instance, were 
to add to the efficiency of your 
saleswork something effective 
which no competitor could get 
—would it not be well worth 
while for your interests? 

It is just this possibility of 
which we would like to talk 
to you. Mind you, we say possi- 
bility. The interview will place 
you under no obligation. 
































Text (somewhat shortened) from a two-page display 
advertisement in Bramwords, the publication 
of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 
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A certain percentage of the users of 
printed matter and forms buy on price 
alone. They are unconcerned regarding 
quality. They have no appreciation of 
typographic art. They know nothing of 
layout and design which attract and hold 
attention. To them a thousand printed 
sheets are so much paper of indifferent 
quality and more or less readable. To 
them printing, when required, is an ex- 
pense item, not an investment, and price 
is the controlling factor when buying it. 

But to every user of publicity matter 
who measures its value by the results ob- 
tained, the “we can do it better” type of 
printer has no appeal. If he coud “do it 
better” he would be doing it and not be 
talking so much about it. 

When any individual printer in any 
community delivers a superior product, 
his work will speak for itself more effec- 
tively than can any unsupported claim 
for its superiority. You do not have to 
announce to the world that you are an 
honest man. Your dealings with your 
fellow-men will establish the fact or the 
lack of business integrity. 

It is even so with your work. If it is 
better than the average run of work in 
its class it speaks for itself, and the user 
is not backward about passing along the 
word of your capabilities to any others. 
If over the luncheon table you’re asked, 
“Who did that last broadside or booklet 
for you?” you realize that this inquirer 
was impressed with its value. It means 
that your broadside or booklet aroused 
his interest; that its tone, execution, de- 
sign, and general appearance possessed 
sales value and built confidence for you. 
You take pride in it yourself, and the 
printer who designed and printed it gets 
advertising of substantial value. 

The printer who delivers work which 
brings inquiries of that sort to his cus- 
tomers does not have to boast that he 
“can do it better.” He is so busy doing it 
better that it never occurs to him to brag 
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about it, and if the thought did occur he 
would dismiss it as unworthy a master 
craftsman. Someone drops into the plant 
and says: “Jones tells me that you did 
his spring catalog for him, Can you pro- 
duce something as good for me?” You 
might glut the mails for weeks with a 
“we can do it better” claim in four-line 
poster type and never get a single in- 
quiry such as that. Customers come to 
the printer who demonstrates that he 
does do it better, not to him who paints 
the claim on his unwashed windows. 

We have been told that one must toot 
his own horn, but that does not indicate 
that one should march down the street 
with a screeching saxophone. The printer 
who does it better toots his horn by do- 
ing it better and letting his customers 
boast about it. When Caruso sang he 
hired a hall and charged an admission 
fee of five to twenty-five dollars, and the 
lovers of music fought for the tickets. He 
never asserted a claim that he could sing 
better than some other tenor and would 
sing for less money. 

Whatever claims may be put up for 
blowing your own horn, the fact is that 
no one loves a horn blower; neither does 
business seek out and smother with its 
orders the printer whose only claim to 
preference is that he “can do it better 
and sell it for less.”” The great Beecher is 
credited with this statement to one who 
was pleading his high character to this 
famous person: “Your acts speak so 
much louder than your words that I am 
unable to hear what you say.” 

That truth holds good in the printing 
business. It is not what you claim that 
you are able to do or can do, but rather 
what you have done, that demonstrates 
your fitness to handle the other fellow’s 
orders. Profitable orders are given to him 
who has demonstrated what he can do, 
who has built a reputation for delivering 
work meeting the requirements of the 
user; whose past performances give as- 
surance that the customer will get value 
for his money in printed matter cor- 
rectly and fittingly representing him and 
the merchandise he has to offer. 

It has been proved that the same piece 
of advertising matter done in two colors 
and sent out to the same list of prospects 
has more than justified the expense of the 
second color. The same is true of the 
same piece done by two different print- 
ers. One produced it as a mere mechani- 
cal operation ; but the other visualized its 
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possibilities as a sales medium, and gave 
it a dress and typography which com- 
manded attention and induced reading. 
The latter printer put ideas and art and 
craftsmanship into his work. He made 
no claim as to doing it better. He simply 
went ahead and did it better. 

There is so much yet to be learned 
about the art of printing—so much to be 
learned about type arrangement, and 
about the reaction of the reader to form, 
style, faces, color, and harmony of page 
with the story and the paper on which 
the story is printed—that it would ill be- 
come even the high priests of the art to 
claim that they could do it better. But 
the high priests will make no such claim. 
They are too busy searching out some 
method by which it may be done better 
to indulge in buncombe. It is left to the 
unlearned, the unskilled, those who are 
“sweating and swearing a hundred years 
behind,” to clutter up all their window 
space with the meaningless and mislead- 
ing phrase “We Can Print It Better.” 

On the desks of those printers, if they 
have desks, you will notice no copies of 
current technical magazines. You will 
find no textbooks on the multitudinous 
phases of the art. In their plants you will 
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find few if any modern faces of type, or 
any of the modern labor-saving devices. 
They are living in the dark ages, as the 
cobwebs over their windows attest, and 
the lack of light within verifies. The ab- 
sence of order is everywhere apparent, 
and yet across the unwashed expanse of 
glass intended to pour in the sunlight of 
health and let in new and creative ideas 
you may read the legend “We Print It 
Better and We Sell It for Less”! 


$10 
And Now He Isat It Again! . 


Marinetti, the founder of futurism, is 
irrepressible. He began with futurizing 
the fine arts, and in the process he advo- 
cated the destruction of Italy’s ancient 
art. Now he has turned upon the Italian 
cuisine, bringing cooking into the realm 
of the fine arts. Indomitable he showed 
himself in the past when one audience, 
gathered to hear him expound his the- 
ories, finally turned to bombarding him 
and his associates on the stage with the 
conventional vegetables. When the point 
of exasperation was reached, Marinetti 
and his friends gathered up the oranges 
and turnips and bombarded the audi- 
ence! —“The Literary Digest.” 


Why Not Try Your Hand at This? 











M'sieu 
le Voyageur 


a bird 
of passage 





TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed 
habits...He looks for 
ic in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels... And 
it gives him nostaigia 
for Fifth Avenue when 
he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz 
Like himsel (= 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aris- 
toecratic viewpoint of 
the world at large... It 
gives the cut direct 
to unimportant places 
and dreary trips... 
M’sieu does himself 
well and expects his 
chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him... 


— He reads 
TOWN & COUNTRY 


|because it is world- 
econscious...wise in 
the ways of ships and 
places...a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure 
and luxury of 
modern travel 




































































SINCE 1925 

TOWN & COUNTRY 

has published tn excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 











In his resetting on the right Russell L. Waterhouse, Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle, furnishes reply No. 13 to 
the challenge of the reader who defended the original (left) when the editor classified it as being bad. He 
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M’sieu le Voyageu 


« « « A Bird of Passage » » » 














TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his few fixed habits — He 
looks for it in the lounges of his favorite hotels — And it 
sives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he is lounging 
in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. * Like himself, TOWN 
& COUNTRY formed an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large — It gives the cut direct to unimpor- 
tant places and dreary trips ~ M'sieu does himself 
well and expects his chosen magazine to aid and 
abet him * He reads TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is world-conscious, wise in the 
ways of ships and places — a provocative 
catalogue of the lure and luxury of 


MODERN TRAVEL 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Since 1925 Town & Country has published in excess of a million 
lines of Advertising ANNUALLY ....... Over 1600 pages 
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scores a real triumph, and without going to extremes has achieved a quite suitable exotic atmosphere 
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What Are the Actual Potentialities 
for Photocomposing Methods? 


88] By GUSTAVR.MAYER 


EW DISCOVERIES are of almost 
N daily occurrence. The remark- 
able advancements from com- 
paratively recent beginnings in the radio 
and motion-picture industries which are 
now so much a part of our daily lives 
are taken as a matter of course; we ac- 
cept them and look for more. As long as 
the new things do not directly affect our 
trade or business we go along the beaten 
path quite well satisfied with conditions 
as they are; but should some invention 
appear that threatens to disturb any of 
our present methods of earning our daily 
bread, the new invention or process as- 
sumes quite a different aspect with some 
more of the time-honored methods ap- 
pearing to be headed for the junk pile. 
The attitude of some is to turn thumbs 
down on anything new that directly af- 
fects us, but it does not retard the wheels 
of progress to any extent. If the new idea 
supplies a need or is a decided improve- 
ment over what we already have, then 
eventually the old will give way to the 
new as a matter of course. 

This preamble leads us to a considera- 
tion of the future possibilities of setting 
type matter by photography by means 
ofa machine suchas the Uhertype, which 
was fully described and illustrated in the 
March issue. This photocomposing idea 
has been the subject of intensive thought 
and perspiration throughout the past ten 
years. In that period of time five photo- 
typesetting machines have reached the 
demonstration stage. Constructing even 
a model of such a machine is an expen- 
sive undertaking and requires more capi- 
tal than the average inventor possesses 
for putting such a machine on a produc- 
tion basis, which accounts for the seem- 
ingly slow progress made in placing such 
a machine on the market. 

That typesetting by photography will 
have an important place in the printing 
industry in the future is a foregone con- 
clusion in the mind of every man at all 








Interest in photographic equipment 
designed to compete with mechani- 
cal typesetting is again aroused. The 
incentive is the machine of Edmond 
Uher, as built in Europe by the Ma- 
schinenfabrik-Augsburg-Nurnberg. 
An item on it appeared in ourJanuary 
number, and an extended description 
was presented in the March number. 
Subsequently, on March17,Uher’s in- 
vention was featured at the A.S. M. E. 
Printing Industries Division session 
at Washington. In order that all our 
readers might receive the fullest pos- 
sible reliable information, Gustav R. 
Mayer, a staff expert with The Inland 
Printer, has prepared this article, not 
only to clarify the information so far 
given but to temper the enthusiasm 
of any who feel that the Uhertype will 
revolutionize the printing field 


familiar with the changes that have oc- 
curred during the past ten years in the 
graphic arts, and especially in the litho- 
graphic offset and rotagravure field. Men 
such as William Gamble, known all over 
the world as an authority on the photo- 
mechanical processes, and Louis Flader, 
who is equally well known for his accom- 
plishments in introducing salesmanship 
and business methods in the photoen- 
graving industry, have seen this Uher- 
type machine during operation, and both 
were very much impressed with the ex- 
amples of work this invention was ca- 
pable of producing. Both are first-class 
craftsmen who recognize high-class work 
when they see it, and this is sufficient as- 
surance to many of us that this machine 
is not merely an inventor’s dream, but 
something of real and definite value. 
Whether or not the typesetting for the 
letterpress as it is now done on existent 
machines is later on to be superseded by 
some photomechanical method will have 
to be left for Father Time to answer. So 
long as the letterpress is in service the 


type matter for it will no doubt be set by 
present methods, as it is difficult to try 
to visualize any photographic method as 
replacing them for commercial purposes. 
We cannot in our mind’s eye see a page 
of text matter set on a photocomposing 
machine and delivered in the shape of a 
photographic negative or positive, from 
which a line etching of this type matter 
is made for the letterpress. This would 
be putting the cart before the horse, and 
etchings from type matter cannot be ex- 
pected to be as clean-cut and sharp- 
edged as the original metal type. 

It is, however, not impossible, and no 
doubt is very probable, that the meth- 
ods of printing of the future will be de- 
cidedly different from methods in use at 
present. Rotagravure and offset have es- 
tablished themselves firmly in the print- 
ing industry; photography is the basic 
foundation of gravure and modern offset 
printing. Both these methods are pro- 
ducing results particularly attractive to 
those who buy the products of the print- 
ing press. The public in general prefers 
rotagravure illustrations to letterpress 
halftones in magazines and newspapers, 
and none engaged in the printing indus- 
try would refuse to provide what cus- 
tomers will buy, for that highway will 
lead him over the hill to the poorhouse. 

Another method of printing now ap- 
pearing over the horizon may revolu- 
tionize the whole printing industry of 
the future. The press will have no inking 
rollers, nor will it use the now commonly 
known kinds of inks; the press will be 
simple in construction, and the ink foun- 
tain will be inside the printing cylin- 
der. This idea is being quietly developed 
in the United States and in Europe. We 
have seen the American inventor’s draw- 
ings, and the idea appears to be sound 
and perfectly feasible. 

Text and type matter will be required 
by all these methods of printing. At pres- 
ent type matter for gravure and offset 
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is first set by a letterpress compositor 
and a good proof is pulled from this type 
for use in a camera to produce a photo- 
graphic negative or positive, or one im- 
pression is pulled on transparent paper 
and this is employed for obtaining the 
photographic impression on the gravure 
or offset printing plate. In either case the 
type is set for obtaining a single good 
impression—after which the type matter 
can go back to where it came from. The 
logical and economical method would 
produce this type and text matter for 
gravure and offset in a more direct man- 
ner, and here typesetting by photogra- 
phy has its field. The machine to supply 
this demand is in course of development, 
and some morning we may wake up and 
find its product on our doorstep in the 
form of the morning paper. 

Typography by photocomposing, to 
be successful, must be on a par with the 
present machine composition. New styles 
of type may be necessary which will be 
more adaptable to photographic repro- 
duction than any that we have at pres- 
ent. There are many optical illusions in 
type design which enter into the making 
of good type. An eight-point character is 
just a little bit different in general pro- 
portions from a twenty-four- or thirty- 
six-point size in the same style or design. 
In the present photocomposing machines 
is incorporated the thought of using one 
standard size of type and enlarging or 
reducing this in a camera to fit the space 
it is to occupy on the printed page. When 
twenty-four-point type is photographi- 
cally reduced to eight-point it may not 
prove as legible and readable as eight- 
point designed for this purpose. There 
are many subtle details entering into the 
designing of type which are felt rather 
than seen, and these are all given careful 
consideration by the typefounder to in- 
sure legibility and pleasing proportions 
in all the different sizes in which this 
particular face of type is eventually to 
be issued by the typefounder. 

This is one of the little things forming 
an important part of good typography 
which is beyond imitating or duplicating 
in a camera. Justification, spacing, and 
alignment are mechanical details which 
are given careful attention by the inven- 
tors of phototypesetting machines, and 
the speed with which text matter can be 
set on such a machine compares very fa- 
vorably with that of letterpress machine 
composition. The possible shrinking or 
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expanding of the photographic film ma- 
terial is one place where alignment and 
spacing might suffer in photocomposing. 

Fundamentally every photocomposing 
machine operates from a keyboard like 
that of a typewriter. Some set a line of 
type, and others one letter at a time. The 
ultimate result is a photographic nega- 
tive or positive directly ready for use in 
platemaking for the gravure and offset 
press. (In case an account of what has 
been done is of interest to some readers, 
it should be stated that the chief source 
of information for this account is the 
past ten volumes of “Penrose’s Annual.” 
In that valuable work Editor Gamble 
records from year to year the progress 
achieved in photocomposing in addi- 
tion to all other developments in photo- 
mechanical reproduction processes, and 
the reader is referred there for more com- 
plete information, illustrations, and ex- 
amples of the various machines that have 
preceded the Uhertype.) 

Naturally, of principal interest to us 
are the printed page or example of type 
matter set on such a machine, what the 
machine does, and how its product com- 
pares with the work done on the present 
machines. The first example of photo- 
composing appeared in 1921, and was 
produced on the Photoline machine, an 
invention of Arthur Dutton, a practical 
printer. Two years later five very inter- 
esting examples of Photoline shown by 
Mr. Dutton indicate exceptionally use- 
ful application for display and decora- 
tive composition in which hand-drawn 
designs, laces, and jewelry designs com- 
prise most of the specimens shown, the 
possible combinations being limited sim- 
ply by the creative ability of the artistic 
compositor. This has every indication of 
being a specialty machine which can be 
applied to many purposes in the adver- 
tising field, enabling every advertising 
agency to produce original and decora- 
tive display pages in its own office from 
designs and type originating in its own 
art department. This machine comprises 
two parts, an automatic lettersetting ma- 
chine and a camera which was specially 
designed for the purpose. 

The machine now called the Disco- 
type, invented by A. E. Bawtree, has the 
master alphabet and characters arranged 
on a disk that revolves when a key is 
pressed, and the letter is projected and 
exposed onto the photographic plate or 
film. This process is repeated until all 
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the matter has been set, when it is devel- 
oped into a negative for direct use when 
making a printing plate for the press. 
The machine compares with the mono- 
type, as it does not set a line of type, but 
one letter at a time is projected on the 
photographic plate or film. An example 
of Discotype was shown in the 1924 vol- 
ume of “Penrose’s Annual.” 

The patent of Messrs. Brown, Orrell, 
and Robertson shows a machine to oper- 
ate on the principle of the linotype. The 
usual matrices are replaced with small 
metal frames in which are glass nega- 
tives or positives of the letters and char- 
acters. Operation of the keyboard brings 
down the letters and assembles them in 
a line, light is projected through them 
into a camera attached to the apparatus, 
the camera then steps off the necessary 
space between the lines, and the opera- 
tion is repeated for the next line. Justifi- 
cation was to be done by adjustment of 
the camera to enlarge the lines that were 
too narrow and to reduce the lines that 
were too wide, the claim being made that 
the difference in the size of the letters is 
so slight as to be unnoticeable to the eye. 
No example of the work produced by 
this machine has been published. 

The August-Hunter photocomposing 
machine, invented by J. R. C. August 
and Kenneth Hunter, has been in course 
of development for many years, and to 
date the inventors have not reached the 
stage where they are willing to show any 
examples of its performance. This ma- 
chine has a celluloid ribbon, resembling 
a movie film, which carries the master 
alphabet and characters that travel hori- 
zontally and vertically in front of the 
camera as the operator manipulates the 
keyboard. The size of type on the master 
film is twenty-four-point, and by auto- 
matic control of the camera the type size 
can be varied from ninety-six- to five- 
point. There are sprocket holes in both 
sides of the film, and one of the difficul- 
ties encountered is the wearing of these 
sprocket holes, which throws the type 
matter out of alignment. This is similar 
to the difficulty experienced with movie 
film, though the rather unusual feature 
is that the teeth of the metal sprocket 
wheels in the movie-film projectors wear 
away faster than the sprocket holes in 
the comparatively softer celluloid film. 
The most recent reports are that this ma- 
chine has been very much simplified as 
to its character of construction. 
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The Typary is not really a photocom- 
posing machine, but a remarkable type- 
writer by means of which a line of type 
is set up and any errors can be corrected 
in it before an automatic inking device 
inks up this line of type and the impres- 
sion is made on either photographic or 
plain paper. It was found better practice 
to print the matter on plain paper and 
make a photographic copy of this with 
the Typon reflex process, where no cam- 
era is required, or if any different size of 
this type matter is wanted it is enlarged 
or reduced in an ordinary copying cam- 
era. The machine produces “copy” for 
reproduction without resorting to metal 
type or typecasting. Borders and ruling 
have been set up on this machine as well 
as complete text matter for books, exam- 
ples of which appeared in British trade 
publications some years ago. 

This brings us to the Uhertype ma- 
chine, invented by Edmond Uher, about 
which Mr. Gamble says, “This is a mar- 
velous mechanical achievement, worthy 
to rank with the linotype and monotype 
among the world’s epochmaking inven- 
tions.” This machine also sets a line of 
type; spacing and justification are indi- 
cated before making the exposure on a 
narrow ribbon of photographic film, and 
each line becomes an individual strip of 
film that corresponds to a line of type 
produced by a linotype or intertype ma- 
chine. The exposed photographic ribbon 
of type matter is automatically devel- 
oped, fixed, and washed, and holes are 
punched into the ends of each individual 
strip containing a line of type for regis- 
tering each line in its proper position in 
the makeup machine. Here they are as- 
sembled into pages or columns and pho- 
tographed onto a sheet of film, which is 
then developed into a negative suitable 
for letterpress platemaking. 

In the makeup machine the type can 
be enlarged or reduced from the stand- 
ard size, should this be required. A very 
ingenious feature is the master alphabet 
mounted on a glass cylinder. There is no 
wear on this cylinder that would injure 
the type or would disturb its alignment ; 
any number of type faces can be kept on 
hand on these cylinders ready for use, 
and their cost is but a fraction of that 
represented by a font of type. This last 
machine has been developed to a stage of 
perfection beyond any of its predeces- 
sors and contains a number of striking 
features which appear very practical. 
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Type Faces Employed 
PUTT Peer ECT er Tee 44 
Regular (M*), 24; Bold (M), 13; 
Book (T**), 7 
Puttin: CMB) x5<c 26 os cdo 38 
Regular, 25; Light, 12; Bold, 1 
Lg re 30 
Old Style, 24; Bold, 6 
Caslon Old Style (T)........ 13 
Bernhard: (Vb). «...<:6:¢.0/6:0-0e:0 12 
Light, 6; Bold, 5; Cursive, 1 
pO Se ere 11 
Light, 9; Bold, 2 
P| eer 11 
Bold, 5; Light, 6 
Monotype Cochin (M)....... 5 
AISEREG OMB as scsi ccc ci oneness 4 
Pe ee ee 4 
pS ere 3 
Monotype Baskerville (T).... 3 
isd 6 eke ai sie eins 3 
Bold, 2; Light, 1 
Goudy Old Style (T)........ 3 
Nicolas Cochin (M).....:... 3 
ScotehsRomam (2). 0... 06:5: 2 
i gS ) ee 1 
eS 1 
Ludlow Cameo (T).......... 1 
Linotype Garamond (T)..... 1 
Champleve Italic (M)....... 1 
Italian Old Style (T)........ 1 
J: 1 
ive hi neers 1 
Raleigh Cursive (M)........ 1 
CED i i sks whe eens 1 
Monotype Cochin Italic (M).. 1 
Depa (ET) cc acccccccces 1 
Cloister Old Style (T)....... 1 
Unidentified (M)........... 1 
*M—modernistic ; **T—traditional. 





Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: March 1 and March15 issues of Vogue 
216 Quarter-, Half-, and Full-Page Advertisements 


Ads set in traditional types.... 70 
Ads set in modernistic types. . . 133 
(Thirteen of the advertisements that 
were examined were hand-lettered.) 
The display of eight of the adver- 
tisements herein credited to tradi- 
tional type faces appeared in faces 
designated as modernistic. On the 
other hand the display of four ad- 
vertisements for which modernistic 
types are credited was set in faces 
considered traditional. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face......... 96 
Ads set in bold-face......... 90 
Ads set in medium-face ...... 17 


Style of Layout 


Convelitionabe.<.2¢-s5-oo 161 
Moderately modernistic ...... 34 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 21 
Illustrations 
CONVENTIONSE oo eswsccoeses 99 
Moderately modernistic ...... 75 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 32 


(No illustrations were used in ten ad- 
vertisements. ) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


eee 75 
Moderately modernistic ...... 103 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 38 


With this analysis of Vogue the 
Bodoni recaptures first place, gain- 
ing 5 per cent, while Garamond, the 
leader in the January analysis, de- 
clines 4 per cent. And the sans serifs 
combined score a gain of 6 per cent. 























The conclusions are that phototype- 
setting has a distinct place in the print- 
ing industry at the present time for offset 
and rotagravure, but that its application 
in typographical printing looks doubtful 
when compared to present machine com- 
position, which is as direct in supplying 
type matter for relief printing as photo- 
composing is for planographic and for 
intaglio printing. The objection to the 
alluring feature of reducing or enlarging 


a master alphabet in the camera can eas- 
ily be remedied, and so it is relatively 
unimportant. Illustrated periodicals in 
the future will be printed by other meth- 
ods in preference to halftones on the let- 
terpress, and they all require titles and 
descriptive matter. Photocomposing is 
the logical method of supplying this type 
matter for the steadily growing demand 
for less type and more pictures which is 
a feature of the present period. 
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- PHOTOENGRAVING } 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
“ and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 
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Bag Engravings 

Will you kindly enlighten me as to just what 
kind of engraving is bag engraving >—J. H. C., 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

For printing on paper and cloth bags 
the engravings are extra deep and clean- 
edged around the design and type mat- 
ter to insure the clean printing of such 
plates on the press. When the design ap- 
pears rather complicated a black-and- 
white drawing is made for reproduction 
by zinc etching, but most of these plates 
are hand-engraved on engravers’ metal, 
wood, and rubber such as is utilized for 
water-color printing by the Jean Berté 
and Parazin methods. For the long runs 
electrotypes are made from the hand- 
engraved metal or etched plates, and the 
electrotyper builds up the mold unusu- 
ally high to produce an extra-deep plate. 
This plate is made considerably thicker 
than the usual electrotype, as otherwise 
the backing metal would not prove thick 
enough to stand up on the press. When it 
is known beforehand that electrotypes 
are to be made from the original engrav- 
ings, the originals have a groove of only 
about an eighth-inch routed around the 
design and lettering, leaving all the dead 
metal in the blank spaces, which makes 
a better plate for molding, and the elec- 
trotyper removes these blank spaces with 
his building wax on the mold, producing 
in this way a far better plate than from 
an original engraving from which all the 
blank spaces had been removed by rout- 
ing.—Gustav R. Mayer. 





Elektron-Metal Halftones 

That exceptionally excellent halftones 
can be etched on elektron metal is very 
convincingly demonstrated in a thirty- 
two-page booklet printed by F. Bruck- 
mann A. G., Munich, Germany, for the 
metal manufacturers. A copy of this pub- 
lication was received from the American 
importers of elektron metal, the Advance 
Solvent and Chemical Corporation, of 





Detroit Publishing 
Company Large Producer 
of Post Cards 


Following the appearance of The In- 
land Printer for February, our attention 
was called to an erroneous statement 
in the Photoengraving department, to 
the effect that the Detroit Publishing 
Company was out of business. Infor- 
mation provided in a letter from R. B. 
Livingstone, the manager of that firm, 
indicates that the Detroit Publishing 
Company is far from being out of ex- 
istence. Mr. Livingstone advises us that 
since 1923, when the company was 
reorganized, it has confined its activ- 
ities primarily to the manufacture of 
special orders of post cards, that is, 
full editions. The Detroit Publishing 
Company produces many millions of 
cards annually, and these are sold at 
points all over the United States. 

The Inland Printer sincerely regrets 
the appearance of this misstatement, 
but feels certain that this explanation, 
printed in the same department, will 
correct the erroneous impression left 
in the minds of readers by the item ap- 
pearing in the February number. 











245 Fifth Avenue, New York City, from 
whom our readers may obtain a copy. 
Aside from being an advertisement for 
this metal, the booklet is also a fine ex- 
ample of letterpress printing and half- 
tone platemaking. The halftone plates 
are a good demonstration of “Get it in 
the negative,” and our hat is off to the 
halftone process photographer who made 
the negatives for the plates in this book- 
let. The tonal-gradation quality had to 
be in the negatives; as the etching of this 
metal is done with dilute nitric acid and 
as the total etching time for fine-screen 
halftones is only two to three minutes 
according to the published directions, it 
is fair to assume that these plates re- 
ceived very little staging and reétching. 
Nice work, you engravers across the sea! 


Specimens Received 

An attractive calendar printed in four 
colors on the offset press has been re- 
ceived from the Berkshire Printing Com- 
pany, Limited, Reading, England. It is 
unusual in that a medium-strength gray 
plate is used for the fourth color instead 
of the usual black plate, the solid gray 
forming an excellent background for the 
bouquet of flowers. The yellow, red, and 
blue offset inks are brilliant and of good 
strength, and this is enhanced by var- 
nishing after printing. We note that the 
offset plates were made by Lithographia 
Limited, Reading, England. This com- 
pany corresponds to what in the United 
States we call a trade shop, where the 
offset printer can have his plates made 
just as the letterpress printer has half- 
tones and etchings made for him by the 
photoengraver as needed. 





A.L.C. Plants Combined 

As announced on page 91 of this pub- 
lication for March, Buffalo, New York, 
has been selected by the American Lith- 
ographic Company as its central man- 
ufacturing point. The New York City 
plant will be combined with the Buffalo 
plant, which now occupies part of a nine- 
acre tract of land owned by the company, 
and on this tract will be erected the addi- 
tional buildings necessary to accommo- 
date the machinery and equipment of the 
New York City plant. Upon completion 
this will be one of the most modern and 
best-equipped plants in the lithographic 
industry, and it will then require an ad- 
ditional thousand employes to keep the 
industrial wheels revolving. Edward H. 
Hausen, president of the American Lith- 
ographic Company, states that the voca- 
tional-training courses as conducted in 
the schools of Buffalo were one of the 
chief factors in the company’s decision 
to locate in that city. We extend our best 
wishes for the firm’s future success. 

















Your Waste Paper Is a Source of 
Income. Why Give It Away’? 





Can Dealers Afford to Pay for Waste Paper? 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To Owners of Office Buildings, Department Stores, Newspapers, 


T FIRST thought the sub- 
ject of printers’ waste 
paper may appear to 

be a routine matter and of but 
limited consequence. However, 
changing conditions giveit dan- 
gerous possibilities directly in- 
volving the printer’s interests. 
Waste paper can assume con- 
siderable importance in terms 
of dollars for the larger print- 
ers; and smaller printing con- 
cerns, when disposing of their 
waste paper in a cooperative 


way through associations, simi- ot 


larly stand to profit by the data 
presented in this article. 

One fact should be set forth 
immediately: A definite cam- 
paign is being waged to induce 
printers and other accumula- 
tors of waste paper to give their 
waste stock to those who col- 
lect it. An open letter from the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, which is reproduced with this 
article, states confidently its belief that 
your dealer “can convince you that you 
should forego any slight financial return 
you are now securing from your waste 
paper. Give him the waste paper now 
rather than pay for its removal later.” 
An interesting argument in support of 
providing an industry with raw material 
at absolutely no cost! 

James Flett, when talking before the 
convention of the Printing Trades Secre- 
tary-Managers Association at Louisville 
in February, presented an excellent sum- 
mary of the entire waste-paper situation. 
Mr. Flett handles the waste paper for 
the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Jersey City Printing Company, Curtis 
Publishing Company, Bell Telephone 
Company, Hearst newspapers through- 
out the United States, and other large 


Waste Paper lies in the problem of how test 
store or plant at all times free of the 
this is subordinate to any small return 
obtained for such waste paper, 


is now faced and which, 


situation which now exists aS a result 
depression, It has been found pos 
pulp without using anything more tr 
from trees which can be 
low-priced pulp is used 
conte ainers, ta aang the pl ace of tes 


that thousands of tons or we 
manufacturing processes using test 

and its by-products eventually come 
and competes with the waste paper ¢ 
in the manufacture of box boards, it n 
the waste paper dealer is no longer able 

for the lower grades of waste paper, A 
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GIVE KIM THE WASTE PAPER NOW RATHER THAN PAY FOR ITS REMOVAL LATER, 


lisued by the 
INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
of the 
WASTE PAPER DIVISION 


of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS, Inc. 


1109 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Open letter distributed by the N.A.W.M.D. in advocating that waste paper 
be given to dealers. A good idea—from the association’s viewpoint! 


and widely known concerns. He is in a 
position to know the important facts of 
the situation, and his comments are ob- 
viously authoritative. 

Paper-board manufacturers, says Mr. 
Flett, have not been satisfied with con- 
ditions governing the accumulation and 
sale of waste paper. These users of waste 
paper, seeking to attain control of con- 
ditions and to avoid wide price fluctu- 
ations, in 1929 set up the Centralized 
Buying Bureau at Chicago. This plan of 
centralized buying for a group of paper- 
board mills eliminated competitive sell- 
ing on the part of the owner of waste 
paper. The first effect was a reduction in 
the price of waste paper as compared 
with rates existing prior to 1929. Prices 
in the centralized-buying area are now 
substantially only 50 per cent of the av- 
erage selling price for mixed papers and 
newspapers prevailing before 1929. 


interest in the collection of 
to keep your building, 
daily accumulations and that 


we desire to call your attention to 
changing economic conditions with which the waste paper dealer 
unless there can be developed some entirely 
new use for waste paper, will soon make it necessary for all large 
producers of waste paper to pay to 
of such material. 
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The experience of the Mas- 
ter Printers Federation of Chi- 
cago was cited by Mr. Flett. 
The federation had been selling 
its members’ waste paper once 
a month to the highest bidder. 
But soon the federation was un- 
able to secure any competitive 
prices; dealers would not com- 
pete with any other dealers on 
a producing account. 

Arrangements were made to 
dispose of federation members’ 
waste paper to a small dealer 
on the West Side. This dealer 
then began to receive telephone 
calls demanding that he break 
the arrangement, but this he re- 
fused to do. Shortly afterward 
this dealer was shot and very 
seriously injured. 

Later on the Master Printers 
Federation of Chicago made an 
arrangement with a dealer who 
was operating as an independent. The 
result, because this dealer had taken the 
federation’s business from waste-paper 
dealers who were supposed to handle this 
account free from competition, was, as 
James Flett expressed it, “a boycott of 
that dealer by paper-board manufactur- 
ers buying supplies out of Chicago.” 

The resultant action in this business 
drama is very appropriately presented 
in Mr. Flett’s own words, as he was one 
of the principal characters: 

“A situation had been created, there- 
fore, which seemed to demand some cor- 
rective action on the part of somebody 
somewhere. I do not believe that there 
was any waste-paper dealer or waste- 
paper owner who had been able to do 
anything to help the situation that had 
developed. Therefore, at the direction of 
certain of our customers and with the 
help of certain administrative officials of 
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the United States Government in Wash- 
ington, we were successful, in August, 
1929, in filing and having docketed a 
complaint wherein we asked the United 
States Federal Trade Commission to re- 
view the entire waste-paper situation, 
and on the basis of its review and inves- 
tigations to determine for us and those 
we represented whether or not in cen- 
tralized buying anything had been done 
which could be construed as being in re- 
straint of trade; and, if the centralized 
buying as it was set up was in restraint 
of trade, we asked that the paper-board 
manufacturers be restrained from con- 
tinuing this practice. 

“It was interesting to see what hap- 
pened. The first effect was to take the 
boycott of waste-paper sales off of the 
waste-paper dealer in Chicago who had 
bought the waste paper of the Master 
Printers Federation of Chicago. The sec- 
ond effect was a complete impartial in- 
vestigation of the entire waste-paper sale 
situation in the territory from Omaha to 
Buffalo and from St. Paul to Memphis 
by the Federal Trade Commission for 
the United States Government. On Jan- 
uary 6 of this year the paper-board man- 
ufacturers who comprised the central 
buying group, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, were requested to appear in Wash- 
ington before the Board of Review of 
the Federal Trade Commission, to show 
cause why their operation should not be 
considered in violation of the law.” 

A case was cited by Mr. Flett to illus- 
trate the operation of the manufactur- 
ers’ agreement not to purchase any waste 
paper out of their accepted normal dis- 
tricts. Representing the telephone com- 
pany, he offered for sale in Kansas City 
two hundred tons of telephone books to 
the two paper-board manufacturers in 
and near Kansas City at $8.00 a ton, 
substantially the figure being paid by 
these concerns to Kansas City dealers 
for similar stock. The manufacturers de- 
cided, however, that the books must be 
sold to and shipped by a Kansas City 
waste-paper dealer. Furthermore, they 
wished to buy the books, which are in- 
terchangeable for newspapers in their 
manufacturing operation, at $5.00 a ton 
f.o.b. cars Kansas City, or $3.00 a ton 
less than the newspaper price. Mr. Flett 
offered the books to a St. Louis manu- 
facturer, only to be told that this manu- 
facturer’s agreement prevented buying 
of waste paper out of the territory from 
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which Kansas City waste-paper dealers 
and paper mills drew their supply. 

In New York City, says Mr. Flett, 
paper-board manufacturers meet every 
Friday in a prominent hotel to decide 
what they will pay for waste paper in 
the local market for the ensuing week. 
The seller can accept their price or drop 
his stock into the Hudson River. 

“The secret of getting waste paper for 
nothing, or relatively nothing,” com- 
ments Mr. Flett, “is to keep the supply 
widely disintegrated. In other words, the 
theory of buying waste paper cheaply is 
the elimination of the concentration of 
tonnage and the purchase of that ton- 
nage under non-competitive conditions 
from certain waste-paper dealers.” 

Three facts, says Mr. Flett, stand out 
distinctly regarding the situation since 
1929: (1) On the class of waste paper 
that can be used only by paper-board 
manufacturers the price is very low. (2) 
On classifications of waste paper that 
can be used by paper mills as well as by 
paper-board manufacturers the price to 
the paper mill has not changed mate- 
rially during the past two years. 

The propaganda published by the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, to the effect that waste paper 
should be given away by its owner, is 
based on the cost of service and equip- 
ment as furnished by the waste-paper 
dealer. The first item is a cartage charge; 
then there are interest, depreciation, and 
maintenance on the dealer’s warehouse. 
Next the waste paper is taken into the 
warehouse and sorted and baled, thus 
involving charges for handling, labor, 
and machinery. Mr. Flett says: “We 
take issue with that operation. We claim 
that a printer, office building, or depart- 
ment store in a great many cases has the 
facilities to put this merchandise in a 
condition which will make it suitable 
and satisfactory for paper-manufactur- 
ing uses without further expense.” 

He then continues: “Grant that each 
waste-paper dealer, in each city where 
your associations function, sells each 
quality of waste paper to the paper mills 
at the same price. It then becomes a 
question of the cost of doing business on 
the part of the waste-paper dealer as to 
what that dealer can honestly pay for 
your accumulation of waste paper. Our 
experience shows that we are buying 
and handling waste paper from the office 
building, the printer, and the depart- 
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ment store for one-fifth of the cost of 
handling waste paper by a waste-paper 
dealer. We claim that, if the cartage and 
cheap warehousing can be purchased for 
one-fifth the cost of a waste-paper deal- 
er’s operation, the balance of the selling 
price of a given quality of waste paper 
should then revert to the owner and ac- 
cumulator of that paper. We maintain 
that by the elimination of the handling 
costs, which we do not believe are nec- 
essary on certain types of waste paper, 
the owner is enabled to pick up a great 
difference in value. 

“The printing associations in the va- 
rious cities of this country can contrib- 
ute to a very marked extent as regards 
aiding the printers to receive real money 
for waste-paper sales if they will intelli- 
gently assist their members in setting up 
the machinery necessary properly to seg- 
regate and pack waste paper at the place 
where it is accumulated. 

“T have in mind a small printing plant 
in Indiana the revenue of which on un- 
sorted waste paper was a hundred dol- 
lars a month. By intelligent cooperation 


on the segregating and the packing of 


its waste paper under our operation—an 
operation which incidentally did not in- 
crease the cost for handling this waste 
paper a dollar—the plant raised its rev- 
enue from this source to almost a thou- 
sand dollars a month. 

“Under certain conditions a dealer in 
waste stock is essential to the accumu- 
lator of waste paper and to the paper- 
board mill, and under such conditions 
he should receive the support of both 
the producer and consumer of waste pa- 
per to the end that he may engage in the 
business profitably. On the other hand, 
those of your member printers who can 
perform in their own plants the func- 
tions of a waste-paper dealer and thus 
eliminate this expense owe it to them- 
selves to do so. It is my opinion that the 
group buying and group selling of waste 
paper under competent buying and sell- 
ing direction have come to stay.” 


$ALE 


People of the stage-coach era were as 
speed-mad as the people of today. They 
did things and went places as quickly as 
they knew. The essential difference be- 
tween this and other ages is not one of 
materialism versus spirituality—but a 
difference in the things which we are 
able to do.— Edward A. Filene. 


























Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Printing-Firm Mergers 


i 


AID one printer: “What can we do? 
S Our bank has cut us down on our 
credit, our sales last year dropped 
heavily, our wages have increased, our 
overhead (including our rent, light, heat, 
and power ) was contracted for when the 
prices were much higher than they are 
now. Here we are with less business com- 
ing in and higher operating costs, and our 
customers asking for better printed work 
and at a lower price. What can we do? 
Increased sales will not solve our prob- 
lem. Cutting salaries and wages 





By W.E. SODERSTROM 





plants. Some printers exercise so little 
sound business acumen in the manage- 
ment of their plants that they will surely 
eliminate themselves through the pain- 
ful process of insolvency. Each time in- 
solvency removes one printer a cycle of 
events occurs which proves exceedingly 
harmful to other printers. A printer on 
the verge of bankruptcy, in his attempt 
to catch onto loose straws, takes print- 
ing at any price in competition with his 
fellow-printers. Every printer can realize 
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Under this system a printer can readily 
ascertain just where he is making or los- 
ing money. Printing is essentially the 
production of individual orders, and the 
profit or loss should be definite on each 
order that has been handled. 

Printers as a whole may then be di- 
vided into these three groups: cheap, in- 
efficient printers who exist for a season; 
printers loaded down with unnecessary 
overhead who cannot secure enough busi- 
ness to utilize their equipment and capi- 
tal to yield a good profit, and 











will not solve it for us either.” 

These and also a multitude of 
other vital questions pound the 
minds of many printers today. 
The year 1930 is finished. The 
profit or loss of last year is defi- 
nitely known. The number of 
printers who operated last year 
the full year around and closed 
the year with little or no profit 
certainly is amazing. 

One great evil of the graphic- 
arts industry today is bad man- 
agement. Price cutting, heavier 
wages, an abnormal overhead, 
poor buying, and a poor utiliza- 
tion of space and equipment— 








Innumerable problems confront any 
printer who 1s contemplating merg- 
ing Ins company with another. The 
writer of this article presents a com- 
plete picture of this merger question. 
His thorough analysis 1s worth your 
serious attention before you arrive at 


a definite decision as to a merger 


those who operate upon a basis 
whereby they receive very good 
profit from a capably managed 
plant. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to discuss how the weak 
and inefficient printer may be 
helped through the medium of 
a merger with another plant. 

A merger should be effected 
only on the basis of a thorough 
survey of every phase entering 
into the proposition. Every an- 
gle of such a merger should be 
worked out, every contingency 
anticipated, every possible ob- 
stacle overcome. More consol- 
idations fail because they were 

















these factors spell disaster both 
to the individual printer and similarly 
to the printing industry as a whole. 

Associations have been formed in all 
sections of this country to educate the 
printer to overcome some of these diffi- 
culties. The United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica is doing a remarkable work and has 
done much in correcting these untoward 
conditions, but the printing industry has 
a long way to go before it is able to take 
its proper position among the different 
industries of the United States. 

A step which would do much toward 
remedying some of the present distress- 
ing conditions is the elimination of the 
weak, inefficient, and unethical printing 


how thoroughly ridiculous are some of 
the prices such printers quote. 

A little higher up the ladder is a group 
of printers just managing to weather a 
depression period. The printers in this 
group will dig down into the old pocket- 
books. They will cut down on their draw- 
ings, and by hook or crook manage to get 
by. They will not make money, but they 
will manage to keep their heads above 
the deeper waters of the business sea. 

And then there are those farther up 
the ladder of success who make a good 
profit through their endeavors. Many of 
this group operate with a cost system 
devised and installed by the U. T. A. 


made without capable prelimi- 
nary examination and planning than for 
any other reason. The matters to be con- 
sidered before a merger are partly out- 
lined in this article. 

Successful merging of separate units 
into a profitable enterprise sounds easy, 
but it is anything but that unless all the 
proper steps are taken one by one. If any 
part is overlooked in the survey, if a dis- 
agreement creeps in at any place before 
the physical merger is made, no matter 
for how trivial a matter, the actual mer- 
ger of the separate units should be held 
up and every last bit of the difficulty ad- 
justed. When the time for the merger 
comes there should be no disappointing 
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delays and no exceptions to appraisals, 
while the various interests ought to be 
acquainted with what they may expect 
to receive as a return for what they are 
giving up in the merger. 

It is better to abandon a merger proj- 
ect entirely than to trust to the future to 
work it out. Unless the merger is well 
thought of by all concerned, and unless 
the codperation of everyone can be se- 
cured in advance when the desire or the 
need for it arises through a full under- 
standing of all of the conditions under 
which the merger will be made, mistrust 
and disagreement almost inevitably re- 
sult, difficulties will increase, and even- 
tually the merger ends disastrously. 

In considering a merger the matters to 
be kept in mind are: (1) The personal 
relationship of all concerned. (2) The 
proper protection of the interests of all 
who already have holdings of stock in in- 
dividual units. (3) Valuation of all as- 
sets, liabilities, and holdings. 

“Why should we merge or consolidate 
with another firm? How would we bene- 
fit under such a plan?” These and many 
other questions at once enter the mind 
of the reader. An answer to some of these 
questions, and the asking of many other 
questions, will bring us at once to the 
heart of our discussion. 

The advantages and also disadvan- 
tages of a union between two or more 
printers are many. Some of the factors 
favorable to a merger are as follows: 

(1) Distribution expense is reduced. 
Today too many salesmen are selling the 
same kind of printing in the same terri- 
tory. Two companies are spending say 
$5,000 for advertising apiece, when by 
spending $10,000 as one firm they could 
more than double the effectiveness of the 
advertising employed. 

(2) Production costs are reduced. The 
economies effected by large-scale pro- 
duction are numerous. Only an efficient 
plant having a good volume of business 
can lower its production costs. Competi- 
tion has grown so keen and the margin of 
profit is generally so small that only the 
most economical producers can survive, 
let alone hope to flourish. 

The composing room of a small print- 
ing plant is usually a place where high- 
priced men set type, lock up forms, pull 
proofs, break up forms, and do all of the 
menial tasks which an apprentice should 
be doing. It costs real money to have a 
comp running wild! In a merged concern 
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a compositor’s time can be used to better 
advantage. A lockup man—one who is 
an expert at his work—can save dollars 
in a composing room. In a merged unit 
the composing room may be improved 
materially over the small inefficient unit. 

The selection of type faces one con- 
cern can buy is necessarily limited. Few 
concerns can afford to buy all the new 
type faces issued. Many small printers 
who cannot afford slugcasting machines 
do possess such machines. Two or more 
merged concerns certainly can help to 
change the red-ink figure of a machine- 
composition department to one on the 
profit side of the ledger. 

One department which should always 
produce a profit is the pressroom. Press- 
rooms as a rule are run in a loose, slip- 
shod manner. With sufficient presswork 
available, and the pressroom under the 
jurisdiction of a foreman, work hours in 
the pressroom can be more closely ac- 
counted for, help can be elastic, and the 
costs can thus be cut down. The invest- 
ment of a printer reposes largely in his 
pressroom. Each press requires a heavy 
capital investment, extensive floor space, 
and a capable and highly paid operating 
force. Operate a pressroom efficiently for 
a good percentage of the time and you 
have at once solved the profit question 
for this department. 

The investment made by printers in 
buying bindery equipment is also heavy. 
The standing or lost time in practically 
every printer’s bindery is astonishing. 
The merged concern is in a position to 
eliminate obsolete and unused machin- 
ery and to make much better use of the 
remaining equipment. 

An efficient plant large enough to han- 
dle almost any order, and operating two 
or possibly three shifts a day, will, with- 
out unfair competition or unethical ac- 
tion, show a much greater percentage of 
return than will a dozen weak, inefficient 
printers combined. 

Printers in some sections of the coun- 
try have come to realize the importance 
of working two or, better, three shifts a 
day. These printers are in a position to 
compete with certain groups of printers 
who employ cheap labor in the low-cost 
areas and then proceed to use this help 
at all hours of the day and night without 
paying any overtime and without any 
regard for their fellow-printer. We hear 
on every side the cry, “Why can’t that 
printing remain here in town?” Well, it 
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can remain in town if printers will come 
to a realization of the enormous waste 
now prevalent through weak, inefficient, 
and wasteful methods. 

(3) Overhead is greatly reduced. The 
overhead is often the printer’s bugaboo. 
Where one plant is operated instead of 
two, much of the overhead is eliminated. 
One rent, one light and power account, 
one general expense, one office expense, 
one advertising account, and one of each 
of the other overhead accounts should 
greatly reduce the overhead costs. 

(4) Competition between printers is 
decreased. This is all-important in com- 
munities having few printers. The price- 
cutting arguments have been listened to 
ad nauseam by all of the printers con- 
sidering a merger. Price-cutting can be 
eliminated so far as the merged printers 
are concerned. The merged concern can 
deal with those old price-cutting argu- 
ments, not by cutting its estimates, nor 
by cutting the faithful employes’ wages, 
but by cutting its overhead and increas- 
ing the efficiency of its plant. 

(5) Greater strength is achieved by 
merging of capital. A combining of the 
capital of two or more companies gives 
strength to the new organization. The 
statement presented for credit purposes 
by a merged concern presents a better 
picture than two statements presented 
by small units. With additional capital 
the printer can handle business he could 
not as a small printer ordinarily finance. 

(6) Purchases can be made to greater 
advantage. A purchasing department 
can be organized where none previously 
existed. Often the difference between a 
profit or a loss at the end of a year can 
be traced directly to the savings effected 
through the purchasing department. The 
buying of paper, ink, plant supplies, and 
the many other requisites of a printing 
concern can be made to greater advan- 
tage where a greater buying capacity is 
available. Much money is being wasted 
in buying paper in less than a thousand 
sheets or less than case lots where even- 
tually the larger quantity will be used. 
Many concerns buy ink in the small cans 
and have half-filled cans all around the 
shop. Sufficient wasted supplies can be 
discovered when walking through almost 
any small shop to pay the wages of the 
head of that printing concern for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

(7) A better service department can 
be organized. “Service” is a most-abused 
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word among printers. Printers 
advertise as having all kinds of 
service, whereas in many cases 
this is not a fact. But a merger of 
units makes possible a real ser- 
vice department. The surveying 
of a customer’s needs, the pre- 
paring of dummies and layouts, 
and the writing of good copy— 
all of these things are valuable 
adjuncts of a good printing plant. 
Indeed, the product itself ought 
to be improved through the es- 
tablishment of an actually effi- 
cient service department. 

(8) The varied executive tal- 
ent can be pooled. Where is the 
executive known asa great buyer, 
a great salesman, a great adver- 
tiser, a great organizer, a great 
service man, and a great finan- 
cier? If you can point one out to 
me, tell me where he gets the time 
to utilize his greatness along all 
of these lines. Only a large unit 
can hire outstanding men in all 
of these fields. A merger should 
bring together competent execu- 
tives along various lines. 

We have considered in some 
detail the advantages of a mer- 
ger. Now let us look at the other 
side of the picture and note the 
disadvantages of a merger. 

“Can we get along with that 
man Jones? Will we have to ac- 
cept union conditions? Can we 
tolerate Protestants (or Catho- 
lics, or Jews) as executives in our 
concern? Can we hold our busi- 
ness if we move our shop?” If we 
can answer all of these questions 
in the affirmative some of the dis- 
advantages of a merger will be 
removed. We must expect, how- 
ever, to find some disadvantages 
—this is necessarily so. 

Not all of us will have full vot- 
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What about the men or the women or the young- 
sters whom you expect to read your printing— 


WILL THEY 
DO IT? 


ES, IF you compel them to. The only way in 
Y which you can compel them is through the first 
impression they form the minute they receive your 
printed matter . . . call it attention-value, or what 
you will, you willingly admit that first impressions 
come through appearance . . . Appeal to the eye in 
any form of sales promotion is always a matter of 
printing, for modern printing is a great deal more 
than type, paper, and ink. . . It is design, colors, 
size, style, the right type, and the right paper. It is 
possessing sound knowledge of how to print so it 
will be read and applying that knowledge to pro- 
duction . . . Will they do it? Will your customers 
and prospective customers read your printed mat- 
ter? Yes, if you seek the co-operation of Speaker- 
Hines in compelling them to do it . . . Phone today 

and ask for a member of our staff to call. You 
will not be obligated in any sense 


than cana group of executives. In 
many cases an immediate deci- 
sion of one man is much prefer- 
able to a delayed decision by a 
group of seasoned executives. 

(3) Direct contact by an exec- 
utive is eliminated. The close per- 
sonal contact which the smaller 
organizations can maintain with 
their customers is frequently lost 
through mergers. A customer en- 
joys dealing with the president 
or another important executive 
of a printing concern. Confidence 
is cultivated in any customer’s 
mind when he deals directly with 
the head of an organization. In a 
merger it may be that a follow-up 
man will take the place of the ex- 
ecutive in handling the custom- 
er’s account. If accounts are to 
be lost because an executive does 
not handle them, then a distinct 
disadvantage is evident. 

(4) The loss of leadership and 
of voice in management is a bad 
feature. In a merger someone has 
to be the minority. This minority 
cannot dictate, but must submit 
to the majority. Many executives 
fear the loss of their positions if 
a merger should not go well. If 
the stock is not listed on an ex- 
change a minority stockholder is 
compelled to find someone to buy 
his interests, and this is not al- 
ways easy. The voting of the divi- 
dends is vested in the majority 
interests, and this fact sometimes 
results in a distinct disadvantage 
to a minority stockholder. 

There are two other factors of 
prime importance which should 
be carefully considered in plan- 
ning a merger. They are the ques- 
tions of proper machinery and of 
accounting considerations. We’re 

















In Co-operation, sparkling house-organ of the Speaker-Hines Printing 


positive that many a second-hand 


ing control; we will have to sub- Company, Detroit, this impressive copy appeared on a cover page and junk peddler could write upon the 


ordinate our interests to those of 
others at various times. In many small 
companies the principals of the concern 
secure their own business, follow it while 
in process through the shop, chase it out 
the door by the boy who “‘is on the way,” 
and then sometimes actually call up the 
customer to ask “if he can spare a check” 
for the work. The chief factors which 
limit combinations may be considered as 
covered by the following items: 


was displayed in a much more effective way than is possible here 


(1) A heavy organization can be un- 
wieldy. An organization can become so 
large that it becomes unwieldy. At this 
point the cost of supervision, of checking 
and double-checking everything, will in- 
crease overhead costs. 

(2) Concentrated leadership is advan- 
tageous. Despite all the benefits of the 
pooled talents, the fact remains that one 
man can ordinarily lead more decisively 


first-mentioned subject a great 
deal better than this writer. However, in 
considering a merger the question of ma- 
chinery is very important. 
At what values are the machinery and 
equipment to be taken over? At cost? At 
cost less depreciation? At reappraised 
figures? And has a proper depreciation 
been written off on all of these assets for 
every year by all of the units involved? 
If the answer is noted as affirmative, on 
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what basis were the depreciations fig- 
ured? In connection with this machinery 
consideration, let me quote froma recent 
editorial in the New York Sun: 

A drag on business in many manufacturing 
plants today is old, worn-out machinery. Much 
of it is obsolete ; it creaks in protest while it runs, 
as though it were conscious of its own ineffi- 
ciency. Compared with modern apparatus it 
consumes so much power and labor that in 
every hour of its operation it shaves fractions 
from profits. Repairing such equipment would 
only add to the expense of its operation. The 
unlucky workers who operate this machinery, 
moreover, often lack the morale of their fel- 
lows employed on newer equipment. Aware of 
the extravagance and of the shortsightedness 
of maintaining a factory well below maximum 
efficiency, regardless of its daily running time, 
they lose all respect for the management’s busi- 
ness ability. To weaken the spirit of any plant’s 
manpower is unsound business policy. 

There is indeed no more propitious time 
than a merger period for the replacing of 
old, worn-out, and obsolete machinery. 

Here are other questions the surveyor 
will want answered before a merger can 
be decided upon: Are the machines new 
or old; hand fed or automatic? What are 
maximum and minimum sizes, speeds, 
etc.? How much of this machinery will 
be junked as obsolete or unnecessary in 
the merger operation? What percentage 
of the work of the firms to be merged con- 
sists of catalogs, booklets, commercial 
printing, colorwork, and the like? Are 
the runs large or small? Data of this na- 
ture will give some idea of the merged 
work to be handled and will help in the 
budgeting of the equipment needed. 

The time when the work is usually 
available is important. If a plant han- 
dles publications the question important 
to the investigating committee is, “What 
date do these publications go to press?” 

And then too the question of moving 
will have to be weighed. Will the floor 
space of the concern accommodate all of 
the equipment? Is there sufficient ceil- 
ing room? Will the building stand the 
weight to be placed on the floors? Is the 
structure equipped to handle all of the 
processes involved? Have pipes been in- 
stalled for carrying away acids used in 
engraving and electrotyping? Are there 
vents for carrying off the acrid smoke? 
Is the building so situated that trucking 
will be difficult? Can the merged unit 
have its own elevators and shipping en- 
trance? These are some of the questions 
which should be considered. 

The accounting considerations should 
be handled by a competent firm of ac- 
countants. Many accounting problems 
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will present themselves, and unless they 
are all handled by the same accountants 
a difference serious enough to disrupt the 
whole merger plan may develop many 
times during the initial stages. 

A comparison of the operating and 
balance sheets of the various units over 
a period of years is always a good means 
of picturing the relationship existing be- 
tween similar business houses. The book 
value of the stocks of each concern can 
be used as one of the factors in weighing 
the basis of a merger. 

Possibly the most difficult asset to fig- 
ure—if it is to be considered as such—is 
the good will. There are many methods 
of arriving at this figure, most of them 
at best a guess. The turnover of custom- 
ers plays an all-important part in figur- 
ing good will. This asset is so elusive that 
it should be figured on a basis agreeable 
to all of the executives concerned. 

Are the profits of the merged concern 
to be withdrawn as salaries or as divi- 
dends? Dividends form a safe basis for 
protecting the interests of all concerned. 
Will the various units be prepared to 
engage capable help to survey the mer- 
ger proposition before the actual mer- 
ger? A picture drawn up by a competent 
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Economical Printing Plates 
The accompanying letterhead is re- 
produced not alone because of its nov- 
elty and to emphasize the possibilities of 
distinctive and appropriately individual 
treatment, but to note the possibilities of 
a simple, economical method of produc- 
ing illustration plates in the printshop. 
The drawn portion, sign and lines sug- 
gesting the highway, was printed from a 
stereotype cast from a drawing scratched 
on material similar to the old chalk plate 
to which not a few present-day newspa- 
per cartoonists owe their start. 
Differences between this medium and 
the old-time chalk plate, as pointed out 
in a circular by the manufacturer—not, 
by the way, the Prompt Printing Com- 
pany—are in the coating material and 
its base. On the mat material used by the 
Prompt Printing Company the coating is 
flexible, whereas that of the chalk plate 
is not. The chalk-plate base comprises 
a steel plate, while in the newer mate- 
rial it is a fiber material which, being a 
non-conductor, is claimed to stereotype 
exactly as easily as the regulation service 
mats. One advantage of the fiber base is 
said to be its freedom from buckling, to 
which the spoiling of many stereotypes 
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The plate for the sketch featuring this letterhead was made in a printshop 


accountant can do much toward setting 
forth a clear picture of what may be ex- 
pected from a merger. 

The accounting problems which may 
come up in a proposed merger may very 
safely be left in the hands of accoun- 
tants. Even an appraisal is approximate, 
and values for the purpose of consolidat- 
ing cannot be definitely settled. A spirit 
of fair play and of willingness to “get 
together” on the part of all concerned— 
this, with a careful analysis of what may 
be expected after the merger, so that the 
ultimate result may be anticipated and 
measured, will do more toward forming 
a successful merger than adherence to 
any predetermined methods. 


from the chalk-plate mats is attributed. 
Another comparison referred to in the 
circular matter of the new material as 
being in its favor is that metal radiates 
heat, while paper holds the heat to the 
face of the casting and results in a much 
smoother printing surface. 

To printers and publishers who have 
some employe capable of making simple 
drawings, and who possess simple stere- 
otyping equipment, the idea has possi- 
bilities which warrant this reference. It 
seems useful not only for producing cuts 
of simple cartoons and illustrations but 
arrows, etc., as well as lettering for ads 
and posters when type of an adequate 
size is not available in the plant. 
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Is “Babbitt” a Word? 


We have had a proofroom argument as to 
whether “Babbitt” is a word. What is meant 
by being a Babbitt ?>—Texas. 


Webster (New International, among 
“New Words” at the front) enters “Bab- 
bitt” as the name of a Sinclair Lewis 
character, and further says: “Hence, a 
business or professional man who strictly 
accepts the social and ethical standards 
of his group; employed in a derogatory 
sense.”’ It also recognizes the noun “ Bab- 
bittry.” I would say the name has been 
taken over so thoroughly in its common 
usage that we may properly lower-case 
it and its derivatives: “They are bab- 
bitts, they are always turning up some 
new form of babbittry.” This, however, 
is a debatable matter. 


Pronunciation 
How do you pronounce, and divide, “com- 
parable” ?>—Nevada. 


Accent it on the first syllable; divide 
“com-pa-ra-ble.”” Compare “lamenta- 
ble,” “preferable,” accented on the first 
syllable; but in “re-fut-able,” the accent 
should be on the second syllable. 


“Staid”’ 

One author has objected because where he 
had written “We staid a week” I changed it to 
“stayed,” without asking his okay. Is “staid” 
correct as the past tense of “stay” ?—Georgia. 


Webster and Standard give “stayed 
or staid.” The adjective “staid” is prob- 
ably the past participle of this verb. In 
“The Making of William Penn,” by Ma- 
bel Richmond Brailsford, I find this in a 
letter written by Penn in 1665: “At my 
arrival at Harwich (which was about 
one of the clock on the Sabbath day, and 
where I staid till three . . .” And again, 
“Here we staid talking a good while” 
(this from Pepys). We write “prayed,” 
“flayed,” “played,” “arrayed,” and not 
“praid,” flaid,” “plaid,” “arraid.” But 
we write “laid,” “paid,” “said.” Doesn’t 
“Jost, straid, or stolen” look strange? 


“Stay” appears to be the only one the 
usage for which has no preferred form. 
But ninety-nine out of a hundred write 
it “stayed.” “Staid” has about as much 
sanction as has “alright.” 





“To Whoever” 


Fernald, in his “English Grammar Simpli- 
fied,” cites as correct usage the following sen- 
tence: “Give a job to whoever can do it best.” 
According to that ruling the following example 
would be correct: “It would be an invitation 
for whoever sees the display to come in.” Will 
you kindly discuss this point >—Colorado. 


The pronoun leans both ways: gov- 
erned by the preceding preposition, and 
subject of the following verb. The sec- 
ond relationship is the one commonly 
accepted as dominant. The second sen- 
tence offered is one that would spoil a 
night’s sleep for a grammarian: “an in- 
vitation for to come.” But the principal 
function of “whoever” is to act as sub- 
ject of “sees.” You might say it in this 
manner: “An invitation for all those who 
see the display to come in.” 


* ok A Copy Suggestion * 





A delicate subject to be presented to 
the public without offense; an inti- 
mate matter to be frankly broached; 
a technical problem to be simply ex- 
plained—no matter how difficult 
the problem which confronts an ad- 
vertiser, the personnel of the Rein 
Company 1s equipped by ability and 
experience to handle it successfully. 
If your business presents a knotty 
advertising problem, maybe a pre- 
liminary conference with the Rein 
Company will point the way to 


its successful solution 








From Reinproof, smart and interesting house- organ 
published by the Rein Company, Houston, Texas 


Spelling of “Advisor” 

Is the word “adviser” spelled with “or” in 
any dictionary ?-—New Jersey. 

Century and Standard give “er” only, 
but Webster (New International) gives, 
“downstairs” in the smaller-type section, 
“advisor, see adviser.” The Latin end- 
ings are giving way to the English forms. 
You hardly ever see “promotor” any 
more. “Imposter” begins to appear in re- 
spectable print. The possibilities are in- 
terestingly exhibited in the still-retained 
distinction between “‘sailor,” a man who 
sails, and “sailer,” a ship that actually 
sails instead of steaming. 

Apostrophe in Plurals 


I should be glad to have you discuss the cor- 
rect use of the apostrophe in “Do’s and Don’ts 
for Skaters.” It was printed as written here, 
but I am not arguing in favor of such a treat- 
ment. It is evident, I think, that the author was 
attempting to write the plurals of “Do” and 
“Don’t,” but he was anything but consistent 
about the way he did it. It is an awkward ex- 
pression, however it is handled. ““Do’s” looks 
better to me than “Dos,” and by the same 
token “Don’ts” pleases me much better than 
“Don’t’s.” I was not the author but handled 
the work in making up the pages of the maga- 
zine in which the headline that I am question- 
ing appeared.— Michigan. 


If you are going to be strictly logical 
the two words must be treated alike: 
“Do’s” and “Don’t’s.” The thing which 
makes it look funny is the swift succes- 
sion of apostrophes in the second word. 
They are conspicuously numerous in the 
small space. If analogy is your guide, 
there is no way out. However, I think 
there is a good defense for the ‘‘Do’s and 
Don’ts” form, thus: The sensible rule is, 
use the apostrophe in plurals only when 
it helps make more instantly evident 
the fact that the word is a plural. “Dos” 
would be fantastic, but “‘don’ts” tells its 
own story in a flash. We term Connie 
Mack’s ball club “the A’s.” Without the 
apostrophe, “As,” it could be a word— 
so far as looks go. But I personally pre- 
fer to write it “the 1890s,” rather than 
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“the 1890’s,” because there could not 
possibly be any misunderstanding about 
what it actually means. And “the ’90’s” 
looks more loaded up than “the ’90s.” I 
would rather use “‘two ‘s’-es” than “two 
s’s.” If your style calls for italics for a 
single letter or figure used as a noun, 
“two s-es” is still simpler. These data 
furnish a starting point for study of the 
problem. My direct answer to the query 
would be, “‘Do’s and Don’ts” is perfectly 
acceptable and proper. 


“Enclosed,” “Inclosed”’ 


Which is the correct usage, “Read the En- 
closed Circular’’ or “Read the Inclosed Circu- 
lar,” when used on an envelope ?—Ohio. 


My Practical Standard gives all defi- 
nitions under the “en-” form. Under “‘in- 
close” it simply says, “Same as enclose.” 
The Century gives the definitions under 
“inclose,” and under “enclose” it says 
‘“See inclose.”” Webster, under “enclose,” 
says “To inclose; see inclose.” All the 
definitions are given under the “in-” 
form: to inclose a paper in an envelope, 
to inclose a field with a fence, etc. The 
“en-” is French; the “in-” is the original 
Latin spelling for such words. 

Some authorities make fine distinc- 
tions between the two spellings, but the 
three great dictionaries prefer to follow 
one form in all uses. Their vote is two to 
one in favor of “‘in-”’. 

Personally I always write “enclosed,” 
“enclosure,” but that is just a happen- 
so, not the result of any deep reasoning 
or conscientious conviction. I do, how- 
ever, think I see the “en-” spelling more 
often than the other; but I never made 
any careful comparative count as a re- 
flection of favor in usage, authoritative 
or common; so there you are! 
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The Trend of Typography 

The following comment, by William 
H. Albers and printed in the St. Louis 
Craftsman, reflects the increasing un- 
derstanding of printers as to the truth 
about recent type tendencies. And yet 
what a short step back it is to the time 
when THE INLAND PRINTER alone was 
predicting the turn of the tide against 
freakish modernism and toward typo- 
graphic sanity! Mr. Albers’ remarks are 
stated in the following terms: 

Typographic styles follow the trend 
of the times—they adopt the styles and 
mannerisms effected by changing modes 
of life. Typographic styles change be- 
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cause people get tired of doing the same 
thing in the same way and therefore be- 
come restless and seek a change. When 
we look back over a generation, or thirty 
years, we note a change in the general 
manner of living, and inevitably there is 
also a marked change in typographic de- 
sign and practices. 

Just after the World War, typogra- 
phy underwent a vast and far-reaching 
change. The craze for change took form 
in freakish and grotesque lettering and 
jazzy designs which for a while threat- 
ened to take the place of the established 
letterings and principles of design that 
have stood the test of centuries. Adver- 
tising had an attack of this typographic 
dementia. Old, freakish, grotesque letter 
designs were dug out of the scrapheap of 
oblivion, given a jazzier twist, and then 
spotted out with a cubist drawing. 

Such are the traditions of typography 
to date. But the trend of today is again 
pointing to simple and appealing motifs, 
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appropriately conveying thoughts that 
stay in the mind of the reader. 

Let us consider a few of the character- 
istics that are embodied in producing 
work that is simple and appealing. First 
of all, one must be very judicious in cre- 
ating his design. A quick tempo is char- 
acteristic of present-day living, so our 
typography should march to quickstep, 
and carry no excess baggage. Only orna- 
mentation which promotes comprehen- 
sion of the message should be employed. 
Fussy ornamentation should not be used 
for ornamentation’s sake alone. Some so- 
called modern types are quite illegible. 
When these types are ordered or seem 
necessary, more white space will increase 
legibility. Type that is not easily read- 
able should be used only sparingly. 

Simplicity is appealing, and therefore 
is the only channel through which the 
message may obtain ultimate success. 
Today’s typography turns toward sim- 
plicity, instinctive appeal, and beauty. 

















HELL-Box Harry SAYs— 


feet and a pressman must be on his foes. 


of luck financially—they often have a 
hard time making ends meet. 


the composing room to be made up. 


life should do raised printing—it is an 
elevating experience. 


sure that the contract is binding. 


so long as it doesn’t turn out to be 
hand-to-mouth feeding. 


when he goes fishing for printing orders. 


sane, and they found him trying to sad- 
dle-stitch a pony cylinder. 


an awful crust to ask for more dough. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


To be efficient type must be on its 


Rule-form trade compositors are out 


A bindery girl doesn’t need to go to 


Printers seeking the higher things in 


When you sew up a catalog order be 


A printer doesn’t mind hand feeding 


A salesman has to have a great line 


Financial losses drove one printer in- 


The comp who makes a lot of pz has 


Businesses come and businesses go. 
Some make a profit—some never. 

But, profit or not, printers somehow 
Keep going and going forever. 





























A Business Education for Employes 
Will Eliminate Trade Evils 
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HE PRINTING industry possesses 
its quota of research men, work- 
ing under the leadership of the 
great national printers’ groups. These or- 
ganizations have spent thousands of dol- 
lars in compiling valuable data, and in 
presenting the facts to the local organ- 
izations. Further helpful services ren- 
dered are the result of years of careful 
study and compilation of nation-wide 
reports on production costs. 

Why, in an industry the members of 
which freely admit they are “above the 
average in intelligence,” and with all 
this invaluable material available, does 
the printing business as a whole remain 
year after year at such a discouragingly 
low level from a financial standpoint? 

Occasionally you meet one of these 
unique individuals honest enough with 
themselves to dig for the truth. One of 
these, finding it, lost no time in speaking 
out. “There’s nothing wrong with the 
printing industry,” he said. “Check up 
on yourself and you'll find the source of 
the trouble without question.” 

This may be correct. Since attending 
many meetings of employing printers in 
a town of 300,000, it has become appa- 
rent to the writer that the real source of 
the trouble has not yet been discovered. 
One thing has been obvious, however: 
The greatest weakness of the employing 
printers in this particular city (and con- 
ditions here might be considered average 
for America) is the woeful average lack 
of business training. That a goodly per 
cent of the shops were being operated on 
“‘guestimating” methods became appa- 
rent on more than one occasion when es- 
timating contests were held. 

Now, you cannot fling a lot of statis- 
tics, tables, compilations, and research 
figures at a man who never had even a 
rudimentary business training. Without 
the right background the smartest fel- 
low in the lot continues to disbelieve the 
most carefully compiled figures. There 
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is always the mental reservation ‘That 
may all be true, but it does not apply to 
my business.” Even if he took your word 
for it, the competitive field is so demor- 
alized that the new convert shakes at 
the thought of losing customers to the 
fellows who insist upon “running their 
shops in their own way.” 

It sounds rather hopeless, doesn’t it? 
But let’s see if we can go on to the finish. 

Printing is the art preservative of all 
arts. Printing, since the days of Guten- 
berg, has accomplished more for the hu- 
man family than any other single factor. 
There’s a place in the printing industry 
for every human quality: craftsmanship, 


* A Copy Suggestion * 


Three Mighty 
Words 


N’ LABORATORY wizard has 
discovered a more potent 
formula than Speed, Quality, 
Economy. And so, because we 
know how to apply this to the 
manufacture of printing, we have 
saved hours, energy, and money 
. assured favorable first im- 
pressions, secured a reading of 
important selling messages, re- 
duced buying apathy, attracted 
orders, held trade for Ad-Van- 
tage customers during the past 
twenty-three years. If you are 
not now buying your printing 
on the basis of Speed, Quality, 
and Economy, be progressive— 
call CHerry 4064 for an esti- 
mate on your next order 
































Text of display page reprinted by permission from 
Ad-Vantage, copyrighted house-organ of The Ad- 
Vantage Press, which formerly operated under the 
name of the Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, of Cincinnati 
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art, business ability, scholarship, genius 
for every line of endeavor. No wonder 
Benjamin Franklin was content with the 
honor of being called a printer! 

Now, let’s continue. What about the 
employing printer? Where does he come 
from? How many are university grad- 
uates? How many ever attended a busi- 
ness college? How many finished high 
school? How many left school with only 
a grammar-grade education? How many 
ever studied even the rudiments of busi- 
ness procedure? Are employing printers, 
considered as a whole, to be rated above 
the average in intelligence? 

Having no statistics available at this 
time, our common sense must be suffi- 
cient. Many of the employing printers in 
America came up from the ranks. First 
apprentices, then journeymen—then “a 
shop of their own.” It goes without say- 
ing that but few apprentices are college 
graduates. Few have secured degrees in 
our universities. Most of them left school 
in the grammar grades or shortly there- 
after. An infinitely small per cent go to 
night school during some portion of their 
apprenticeship period. So it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the great major- 
ity of our apprentices (the journeymen 
and the bosses of tomorrow ) never attain 
even a rudimentary knowledge of busi- 
ness administration, much less an under- 
standing of the many intricate details of 
printing-house management. 

One printer, in a moment of inspired 
frankness, said: “If I had been smart in 
school I would probably have finished 
high school—even gone on through col- 
lege. But as I was dumb, and had dis- 
played a gleam of interest in mechanics, 
my folks consented to my learning the 
printing trade.” Just what per cent of 
apprentices find their way into print- 
shops for the same reason, perhaps the 
statistician can advise. 

And so, in time, the ambitious jour- 
neyman, with at best only a few hundred 
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dollars to apply as down payment, sets 
forth into a highly competitive business. 
His purpose is clear, but his modus oper- 
andi is doubtful indeed. And this is the 
“smart printer,” “above the average in 
intelligence”; another Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the fellow who “got his education in 
the great school of experience while he 
was learning the trade.” 

Why not be honest about this? The 
printing industry as a whole is known 
for its uncertain business methods, its 
almost unbelievable variance in prices 
and production costs, and the undigni- 
fied policies it so stubbornly maintains. 
And this notoriety can be traced hon- 
estly to one outstanding weakness—av- 
erage woeful ignorance of the most vital 
department of the entire printing indus- 
try: business administration. 

Picture these newly born employers 
coming into the field every day in the 
year, hanging onto a shoe-string. They 
are “little fellows,” true; but how they 
affect by the “stepping up” process the 
competitive field—this is known only 
too well by printing-house executives! 

And what is the remedy? 
The education of the embryo 
employer! And education be- 
fore it is altogether too late! 
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educational program which will strike at 
the very core of the trouble. 

The education of the embryo em- 
ployer will nip in the bud many an ambi- 
tion to “run my own shop.” Possibly 
about 50 per cent of the journeymen who 
now rush in will, forewarned by educa- 
tion, be satisfied to remain where they 
belong, in the ranks of craftsmen. And 
those who, in spite of this education, still 
have the courage and the capital to enter 
the field will assuredly be welcome com- 
petitors as compared with the present 
crop of doubtful business men. 

Such an educational plan, handled by 
the various organizations, local and na- 
tional, is not only feasible but will serve 
an additional purpose. It will most cer- 
tainly develop far greater interest and 
loyalty on the part of the journeyman; 
bring him closer to the problems of “the 
boss,” and help him to understand the 
full significance of efficiency and codp- 
eration as shown by dependable records 
and reports of the work. 

The jealously guarded secrets of the 
employer need not be divulged; his rec- 
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ords may remain sacredly immune from 
inspection. A reasonably short, simple, 
and comprehensive course in business 
administration should be a vital part of 
the training of every apprentice. The 
seed thus planted will continue to grow 
through the journeyman’s period of ser- 
vice—to the end that he will become a 
better, more loyal, and more contented 
craftsman, or, later on, a welcome com- 
petitor in the industry. 

And who knows? The apprentice may 
begin asking his boss some pertinent or 
impertinent questions—or better still, 
the boss might (to lend dignity to these 
lectures, of course) be inveigled to at- 
tend. That might help to improve the 
present situation a bit, too. 

Is it too much to expect that no jour- 
neyman shall be given his credentials as 
such until he has received at least a rudi- 
mentary training in the most essential 
department of the printing industry— 
business administration? Think it over, 
and let’s have some definite plans. Re- 
member that every day a new crop of 
competitors is coming into the field. 


Why Not Try Your Hand at This One? 


Reply No.15 to the challenge “How Would You Handle It?”’ 





What about the employer 
of today? You cannot make 
much headway trying to ed- 
ucate the fellow who “rushed 
in where angels feared to 
tread,” soon was immersed 
in a chaos of ignorant com- 
petition, and continues fran- 
tically to rustle business to 
keep the wheels turning and 
meet the payroll. Even prop- 
erly administered plants feel 
compelled too often to resort 
to profitless business in this 
field of ignorant competition. 

Educate the embryo em- 
ployer. Herein lies the fu- 
ture of the industry. Schools 
for the training of printing- 
house executives are a step 
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in the proper direction, but 
the industry requires some- 
thing of a nation-wide effec- 
tiveness, and something that 
is within reach of the many. 
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Every organization in the 
industry, including even the 
trades unions, should exert 
every effort to inaugurate an 


‘Disregard of common good taste through combining such unrelated letter forms is another practice encouraged by 
modernism that The Inland Printer has consistently condemned.” That statement, appearing as a caption beneath the 
circular on the left when it was originally reproduced in this magazine, stirred one reader to demand that we show some 
thing better. The resetting on the right, by John Kowalsky, of the Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, should convince even 
the challenger, ill advised though his championing of the original shows him to be, that real force depends upon clarity 




















The Story of Deepdene, a New Type 
Face, by Its Noted Designer 


EADERS of this publication 
no doubt have noticed in 
its issues since last No- 

vember the use of a new type face 
for THE INLAND PRINTER’s head- 
ings. It was suggested that the 
story of the genesis of a type de- 
sign—any design in general, and 
the one referred to above in par- 
ticular—might not be without a 
certain interest to those readers. 
I have attempted, then, to put on 
paper an account of some of the 
operations of the mind and hand 
that take place between the be- 
ginning of the artist’s drawings 
and the proof of the finished type. 

To J. Johnson (the author of 
“Typographica,” 1824) type de- 
sign was believed to be a matter 
mainly concerning the letter cut- 
ter, the printer needing only to 
“observe that its shape be per- 
fectly true, and that it lines or 
ranges with accuracy.” By ob- 
serving certain purely mathemat- 
ical principles “the letter cutter 
may produce roman characters 
having such harmony, grace, and 
symmetry as will please the eye 
in reading; and, by having their 
fine strokes and their swells all 
blended together in due propor- 
tion, will excite admiration.” He 
goes on to say that if “the letter 
stands even and in line, which is 
the chief good quality in letter, it makes 
the face thereof sometimes to pass, al- 
though otherwise ill shaped.” The italics 
are mine. Type design as a profession 
evidently did not exist in 1824. 

Today the designing of type is prac- 
ticed by few as a separate craft. It is a 
humble art at its best—and a minor one. 
Nevertheless, in our new types we de- 
mand invention, style, distinction, and 
novelty, but we seldom think how nec- 
essarily difficult it is to obtain the quali- 





ties in them that only an artist can give. 
Invention requires that we soar above 
mere caprices of fashion, that our study 
of what has gone before be sufficiently 
complete to enable the designer to infuse 
new life and character into traditional 
forms, and to create new forms out of the 
broad impressions which have been se- 
cured through research—new forms the 
splendor or poverty of which must nec- 
essarily be determined by the mental and 
artistic ability of the artist. 


Novelty gives us some new ex- 
pression suited to and brought 
about by new conditions of life 
and environment and the times, 
but the imitations of novelty so 
often met are not what is meant. 
Novelty keeps things fresh and 
so alive. Achieving the fantastic 
quality reminiscent of the days of 
the Art Nouveau, or producing 
mere freaks of fickle fashion in 
the endeavor to be different, does 
not necessarily secure novelty. 
Traditions of the past need not 
be overlooked while meeting the 
prejudices of the present. 

Style is a subtle quality which 
is the outcome of an intelligent 
use of a good tradition, renewed 
and advanced into our own times. 
It is a quality inseparable from 
the tools and materials employed, 
and is not to be acquired by any 
preconceived attempt to attain it. 
For style is the living expression 
controlling both the form and the 
vital structure of the means by 
which some idea is presented— 
an intimate and inseparable qual- 
ity in the work of the craftsman 
wholly unconscious of style or of 
a definite aim toward beauty for 
beauty’s own sake. 

Distinction in one’s work is far 
more difficult to attain. Yet, when 
a type presents unassuming sim- 
plicity, when it expresses thought in its 
every detail, when it is clear, elegant, and 
strong, with nothing in it that is loose 
and vague, no finesse of design, and dis- 
closing in every line the spirit the de- 
signer has put into the body of his work, 
that type can hardly fail to be one of real 
distinction. To meet the demands of util- 
ity and at the same time to preserve an 
esthetic standard in his work is a prob- 
lem the type designer must attempt to 
solve. A large order for amateurs! 
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I am often asked how I design a type 
face. There are so many things that lead 
up to one that it is difficult to give a spe- 
cific reply. Sometimes I say that “I sim- 
ply think of some letter and then mark 
around the thought.” That is hardly real 
designing. It may be easy to think of one 
letter; but to think also of its twenty- 
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secure in it a new expression of life and 
vigor—to give to the old model newer 
graces suited to our times. Or the de- 
signer may disregard old types and go 
direct to their source, the manuscript 
hands of the scribes, revising their forms, 
refining them, and eliminating whimsi- 
calities and vagaries, and by formalizing 
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Praise from Sir Hubert! And a fine example of the everyday “script” of the great type designer. 
The idea that an article on the heading type of The Inland Printer by the man who designed it, 
and which is named for his country estate, would interest readers generally occurred to the edi- 
tor coincident with the receipt of this letter, so Mr. Goudy obligingly worked fast in our behalf 
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five relatives that form the alphabet, and 
to mark around them so that they will 
combine in a complete harmony and in 
rhythm with each other and with all— 
that is the difficult thing the successful 
achieving of which constitutes design. 
What is the inspiration for a new type 
face? That question also is difficult to 
answer. In the first place, it is hardly 
possible to create a new type face en- 
tirely uninfluenced by the forms of the 
past. Nevertheless it is quite possible to 
base a new letter on an old form and yet 


them meet the mechanical requirements 
and technical limitations necessarily as- 
sociated with typefounding. 

This probably is the most legitimate 
method, but for myself I am inclined to 
agree with a writer who maintains that 
“it is doubtful whether the type designer 
benefits from a close study of hand let- 
tering,” meaning of course the manu- 
script hands of the past. Interesting as 
old manuscripts are to me, I find them of 
little practical use as suggesting models 
for new types. Speaking for myself I find 
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it more feasible to get my inspirations 
from a study of the earlier types that ap- 
peal to me, and which seem to offer an 
opportunity for new expression—not at- 
tempting to copy their forms, with va- 
riations of weight or of serif merely, but 
endeavoring to tear from them the quali- 
ties and the spirit that have made them 
good, and which I may successfully in- 
corporate in my own letter shapes. 

I realize, of course, that the letters I 
like and select as models were without 
doubt inspired by some manuscript hand 
which I personally find as of little use in 
my work. With complete independence 
of calligraphy I attempt rather to secure 
the negative quality of unpretentious- 
ness; I strive for the pure contour and 
monumental character of the classic lap- 
idary forms of the first centuries of the 
Christian era; I endeavor to avoid any 
bizarre quality or exhibition of conscious 
preciosity. (It has been said that in this 
I have sometimes failed.) 

Once in a while a type by another de- 
signer seems to present an interesting 
movement or quality which I like. I take 
an early opportunity to make it my own, 
frankly, openly, in the way that one au- 
thor uses the same words as another to 
say something entirely different by new 
combinations of them, presenting fresh 
ideas and new subtleties of expression; 
or as two painters with the same colors 
might each produce a masterpiece, but 
neither resembling the other in detail. 

The type face employed by THE In- 
LAND PRINTER for its present headings 
is of this latter sort. By copying care- 
fully a few characters of a face by a well 
known foreign designer in order to get at 
a certain movement his type presented, 
and then discarding my model and pro- 
ceeding from there, as it were, under my 
own steam, I produced a face which my 
good friend Kent Currie says “has an 
acid, typey quality” and, in substance, 
that it is regular and well ordered and 
also has interest, color, movement, and 
quaintness. This type design was cut by 
me in the autumn of 1927. 

It may be of slight interest to readers 
of this magazine for me to say, en pas- 
sant, that this letter, Deepdene, named 
after my modest estate up at Marlboro- 
on-Hudson, is the first letter of which 
the matrices, in the several related sizes, 
were cut by me personally. For years I 
had made drawings of types from which 
the matrices used for casting were cut 
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for me by the late Robert Wiebking, of 
Chicago. After his death I determined to 
try my own hand at the work, and, like 
Moxon, “learnt it of my own genuine in- 
clination,” with no engraving or found- 
ing plant ready to my hand, and without 
previous instruction in the craft. 

The gathering together of the various 
paraphernalia of a typefoundry was one 
thing; the operation of engraving ma- 
chines, making patterns to use for cut- 
ting matrices with them, etc., after I had 
reached sixty years of age, was quite an- 
other. Looking back now I am amazed 
at my temerity in rushing in where the 
angels might well fear to tread. 

A year later I did the Deepdene Italic 
to accompany the roman face. It pre- 
sented fewer mechanical difficulties, as I 
had in the meantime learned much more 
about cutting matrices. This face is as 
truly original as any type can be, since it 
was made without conscious comparison 
with any existing italic; I had desired 
only to produce a companion face which 
would harmonize with my roman. I be- 
lieve that my efforts present a simple and 
reasoned design not altogether without 
charm, and a face, too, which exhibits a 
disciplined freedom of its own. 

I am pleased and proud to have these 
Deepdene faces selected for such promi- 
nent use by THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
I hope that they meet the approval of 
this publication’s readers. 


x * A Copy Suggestion * ok 











Business Is Better 


Everything points to a sure 
recovery from the recent depres- 
sion. Hardly anybody is willing 
to fix a date for complete recov- 
ery, but things are looking up. 

And, as usual, business will 
flow to those who ask for it most 
persistently and persuasively. 

What can advertising do for 
you? How can it speed up your 
sales? We don’t know, but per- 
hapsan interview will point the 
way. May we tell you how we 
operate as advertising aid to our 
various customers? 























An impressive as well as an optimistic slant. From 
a mailing card which was sent out by the Adam Sut- 
cliffe Company, of Central Falls, Rhode Island 
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Concerning Metal Depletion 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


HILE the metal used in the differ- 
W ent kinds of machines now avail- 
able to the printer for the production of 
composition by mechanical means does 
not wear out in the same sense as the 
machines themselves, there nevertheless 
is a loss of part of it every time metal is 
used for the machines. In cost account- 
ing this loss is known as depletion. 

Metal depletion does not depend upon 
the length of time the metal has been 
used, but on the number of times, mean- 
ing particularly the number of times it 
has been melted and remelted, for the 
loss of metal by actual wear—such as, 
for instance, wear of the face of the ma- 
chine-set slugs in printing—is very lit- 
tle. Allowances for loss of metal are for 
this reason generally based on the num- 
ber of times that the metal has been run 
through the composing machine, and so 
fixed percentages are employed in calcu- 
lating the loss that is incurred. 

That the method at present used for 
determining the loss of metal used in the 
typesetting machines leaves much room 
for improvement ought to be evident to 
anyone familiar with it who has given 
the subject thought. To begin with, it is 
troublesome to keep records of the quan- 
tity of metal that has been run through 
the machines, and the writer ventures to 
say that in most plants operating a cost 
system the metal run through the ma- 
chines is never weighed, but its weight is 
merely guessed at. In other plants the 
amount charged for metal depletion is 
nothing more than an estimate; and in 
some few of them the depletion of metal 
is ignored altogether. 

In operating a cost bureau for a print- 
ers’ organization the writer himself has 
at times been forced to estimate the loss 
chargeable to metal depletion. In order 
that his estimates should not be merely 
guesses he kept a record of the quantity 
of metal run through the machines of a 
number of the trade-composition plants 
which he knew kept very accurate records 
thereof, because they charged this metal 
to their customers. From this informa- 
tion and a knowledge of the number of 
chargeable hours produced in the same 
plants it was possible to figure out the 
average number of pounds of metal run- 


ning through a machine in an hour of 
chargeable time. Applying this knowl- 
edge it was easy to figure out how many 
pounds of metal had been run through 
the machines of any plant which reported 
as to number of chargeable hours pro- 
duced, provided that plant had produced 
roughly the same number of pounds of 
composition in an hour as did the trade- 
composition plants. 

The second source of difficulty in as- 
certaining what was the actual loss of 
metal, under the method now in vogue, 
is the percentages used. We are told that 
the average loss of metal, each time it is 
run through the machine, is 2 per cent 
for slugcasting machines and 3 per cent 
for monotype casters. But who made the 
investigation on which these percentages 
are based, and how long ago was it made? 
Methods of using machines and machine 
composition change constantly, and the 
changes affect the loss of metal. Several 
years ago the writer inquired about this 
of a number of concerns and organiza- 
tions which, it might be presumed, would 
have first-hand information on the sub- 
ject, but not one of them could tell defi- 
nitely how and when such investigation 
had been conducted, or by whom. All de- 
pended for authority on what someone 
else had told them; not one had investi- 
gated for himself. What then is the evi- 
dence that the percentages we have been 
told to use are even nearly correct ? 

Any printer who has been in business 
for a number of years can easily find out 
whether the depreciation rates he has 
been advised to use for machinery, type, 
etc., are somewhere near right as far as 
his own plant is concerned. The proper 
evidence will come to him without re- 
search work. Thus, if he finds it neces- 
sary to replace a machine that he bought 
new six years ago with a machine that is 
more modern, and he is unable to dis- 
pose of the six-year-old machine at 40 
per cent of its original cost installed, he 
will know that 10 per cent per annum 
was too low a rate of depreciation in that 
particular instance. If it had been the 
right rate the machine would have sold 
for 40 per cent of its original cost, for 
during the six years the machine was in 
use but 60 per cent of its value was taken 
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off, and the machine should bring 40 per 
cent of its value—the difference between 
its cost and what was charged off. 

To determine the actual loss of metal 
used in typesetting machines would be a 
much more troublesome problem. Never- 
theless, if present methods are used for 
determining the amount of loss, every- 
one who operates a typesetting machine 
ought to ascertain the percentage of the 
metal loss in his own plant, for the per- 
centage he has been told to use may not 
fit his case at all. The loss is affected by 
the nature of composition (particularly 
the size of body set), the way the com- 
position is handled (there will be greater 
loss of metal where many lines of com- 
position are sawed or mitered), the way 
the metal is handled in the smelting, and 
other causes. For these reasons an aver- 
age loss of 2 per cent may mean a loss of 
1 per cent in some cases and one of 5 per 
cent in other cases—a variation which 
would affect the cost considerably. 

After giving the matter careful con- 
sideration, the writer has come to the 
conclusion that the most rational method 
of bringing the metal depletion into the 
cost of operating composing machines is 
simply to charge all money paid out for 
metal as a direct expense to the cost cen- 
ter or department in question. At first 
impression some of the readers may hold 
that this is unscientific and inaccurate. 
Careful study will show that it is not. 

Although every printshop owner likes 
to believe that most if not all of the com- 
posing-machine metal he buys is new 
equipment, such is not the case. Gener- 
ally the quantity of metal used in a plant 
remains nearly the same, unless addi- 
tional composing machines are installed 
or there is a change in the class of work. 
Such being the conditions, the new metal 
bought is in most cases as truly an ex- 
pense as are new matrices bought to re- 
place those which have worn out. 

In numerous plants the metal wastes 
away from frequent usage much more 
rapidly than some of the tools which it is 
considered proper to charge to expense 
(rather than to equipment) wear out. 
This is just an additional reason why the 
cost of new metal should be considered 
an expense and charged directly to the 
cost center or the department in question 
when the metal is bought. In the larger 
plants, where metal is purchased every 
month, it is fully practical to do this, be- 
cause it would cause no perceptible fluc- 
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tuation in the monthly hour costs, unless 
the supply of metal were increased be- 
cause of the installation of additional 
composing machines or of some change 
in the kind of work which caused more 
metal to be tied up in forms. This con- 
tingency can be taken care of readily by 
treating the cost of the metal bought for 
such occasions, as also of the metal sup- 
posed to be on hand, as a prepaid ex- 
pense and then leaving it on the books as 
such, without changing the amount un- 
less changed conditions require a larger 
or smaller stock of metal or an actual in- 
ventory shows that there had been an 
increase or decrease in the quantity of 
metal which was kept on hand. 
Charging the metal purchased as a di- 
rect expense to the department using it 
does away with the trouble and annoy- 
ance of regularly weighing the metal run 
through the composing machines. It does 
away with figuring the probable loss by 
the use of percentages. It takes care of 
variations in the cost of metal (a matter 
that is now usually overlooked), and it 
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gives the cost accountant the data from 
which he can judge whether the charges 
for metal depletion that he has made are 
somewhere near correct—a matter which 
is hardly ever thought of where 2 or 3 
per cent of the value of the metal used is 
charged to metal depletion. 

To charge the purchases direct to de- 
partmental expense would not work out 
well in offices where metal is bought at 
irregular intervals, for that would cause 
undesirable variations in the apparent 
cost. This objection can be very easily 
avoided by following this plan: 

To begin with, ascertain how much 
was spent during the past year for new 
metal for the class of machines in ques- 
tion. From this amount deduct the value 
of such metal as it is believed was pur- 
chased, not to replace metal which has 
wasted away, but to increase the stock 
of metal on hand, because of the addi- 
tion of new composing machines or a 
change of the class of work. Divide the 
amount left by the number of charge- 
able hours produced by the department 
in question during the past year. The 
quotient will be the average value of the 
metal wasted in a chargeable hour. 

To ascertain the amount chargeable 
to metal depletion for any given month, 
multiply the number of chargeable com- 
posing-machine hours which were pro- 
duced that month by the average rate 
found by the proceeding just explained. 
Charge this amount to the operating cost 
of the machines in question and credit it 
to the metal account. 

Results should be checked over at fre- 
quent intervals. If by the use of this 
method the debit balance of the metal 
account gradually increases, though no 
additional machines were installed and 
there is no other reason why more metal 
should be on hand, then the rate used is 
too low. On the other hand, if the debit 
balance of the metal account decreases 
under similar conditions, then the rate 
used is too high. When the change in the 
method of figuring the amount of metal 
wastage is first effected comparison can 
be made with earlier results. 

No explanation is here given of the 
complications which trade-composition 
houses would have to contend with be- 
cause of their selling the metal in the 
composition and buying it back again 
when the customer returns it. Those who 
have charge of the bookkeeping of such 
concerns will know how to handle this. 
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Proofreaders’ Editorial Ability 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


REQUENTLY in my monthly articles 
|. seen is made to the editorial func- 
tion as sometimes applied by proofread- 
ers. Thinking back, I imagine that those 
references must bulk in readers’ minds 
in such a way as to give the impression 
that I am quite definitely committed to 
criticism of printers and publishers for 
withholding such trust from their proof- 
readers. But in fact Iam not quite ready 
to make such a commitment. And the 
question is sufficiently important to de- 
serve concentrated attention. 

There are two sides to this question, 
as in fact there are to almost every ques- 
tion that ever comes up for considera- 
tion in this mixed-up world. First, it is so 
easy for anyone interested in the proof- 
reader’s “slant” or “angle” to criticize 
those who employ proofreaders for not 
giving them enough latitude in exercis- 
ing editorial powers. Second, upon re- 
flection it is easy for fairminded people 
to conclude that proofreaders 
are allowed all the leeway they 
deserve. Well, there you are! 

That proofreaders should do 
some things that theoretically 


Many editors will sidestep by saying, 
“The proofreader should have caught 
it.” The fact that if the proofreader had 
caught it the editor might have resented 
his “interference” does not pop into the 
editor’s mind. Some editors are actually 
cowardly in this matter. These are the 
ones who most determinedly deny their 
proofreaders any right to be editorial. 
They are the ones who support that mis- 
erable pretence of editorial infallibility. 
No human being is infallible, but some 
editors prefer to have everybody in the 
place make believe that he thinks that 
editors can never err. Such editors do not 
deserve the respect of their proofreaders. 
They spoil the proofreader’s job. They 
discourage initiative on his part. They 
“bawl him out” if he shows initiative, 
and blame him if he doesn’t. They hold 
him to an exaggerated responsibility and 
yet withhold from him all opportunity to 
exercise such responsibility. 
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It is this attitude by some editors that 
encourages the feeling that proofreaders 
should be allowed more editorial power 
than they now have. Starting with resent- 
ment against unfair treatment by such 
editors, it is possible only to come to the 
conclusion that the whole situation is 
bad. But this conclusion is too hasty and 
imperfect for fairminded people. 

Now for the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. There are many offices in which 
proofreaders are treated more consider- 
ately, offices in which the bosses are in- 
clined to admit that proofreaders know 
more than merely spelling and punctua- 
tion, and are prepared to give them the 
opportunity to advance far beyond the 
elementary technical routine of marking 
proofs for typos—but all too frequently 
they find their confidence misplaced, the 
faith undeserved. The fairminded editor 
who is willing to grant the proofreader 
the privilege of using his own judgment 
sometimes finds the proofreader is un- 
worthy of such trust. The reader may go 
by what he thinks instead of making sure 
that he knows. He may suggest making 


Why Not Try Your Hand at This One? 
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should be done only by editors 
or by persons granted editorial 
powers in emergency is inevi- 
table. In any proofroom there 
are certain to come up almost 
hourly questions which must be 
answered, and which can be an- 
swered only by exercise of edito- 
rial judgment. That’s the main 
difference between editing and 
proofreading. The editor uses 
his good judgment. The proof- 
reader, strictly, is supposed to 
use his skill exclusively in re- 
producing copy correctly, accu- 
rately. But editors do fall down. 
They reveal blind spots. They 
skip details. They take a great 
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deal for granted. They lean on 
the proofreader ; and even those 
who so strenuously insist that a 
proofreader’s function is solely 
mechanical will at times leave 
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to him the decision upon impor- 
tant points of diction, spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation 
—and, further, not only upon 
these, but upon matters of fact. 


When the circular on the left was originally shown in The In/and Printer for July the caption beneath it read,“Disre- 
gard of common good taste through combining such unrelated letter forms is another practice encouraged by modern- 
ism that The Inland Printer has consistently condemned.” One reader, championing it, wrote us a hot letter in which 
he said, “Well, how would you handle it?” So in our November issue we invited other readers to answer him by sub- 
mitting resets of this and other specimens shown and condemned in the July article. The resetting on the right was de- 
signed by John Lamoureux, of the Warwick Typographers, St. Louis. In the judgment of the editor it is an unusually 
striking as well as clear and pleasing handling, in fact a high mark to shoot at for others wishing to try their hands 
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a change because “It did not seem right 
that way.” He misuses his power. 

So there you may see the other side 
of the picture: some proofreaders com- 
plaining because they are denied oppor- 
tunity to show their ability and prove 
the scope of their possible usefulness— 
and some editors and publishers or boss 
printers complaining because the proof- 
readers have not justified confidence in 
their ability to carry a share in the edi- 
torial burden of the shop. 

In such a state of affairs, what can 
you claim is proved? It is impossible to 
generalize advantageously. You cannot 
say that all editors are wrong, or that 
all proofreaders are wrong; nor yet that 
all editors or all proofreaders are right. 
Some are wrong, and others are right; 
and out of the jumble it is impossible to 
draw up any rule fixing for all offices the 
proper degree of editorial responsibility 
to be assigned to the proofroom staff. 

The proposition will reduce to one of 
individual office experience. In some of- 
fices there are always found complaining 
editors, and in others there will always 
be complaining proofreaders. Fortunate 
indeed is that establishment in which the 
editors and proofreaders have developed 
the spirit of codperation; in which there 
are mutual trust and mutual responsibil- 
ity, with perfect understanding, effective 
liaison, between the departments. 

The foundation of such a happy con- 
dition is good nature and reasonableness 
on each side; readiness to hear the other 
fellow’s story; willingness to saw a little 
off of each plank, to make them fit. In 
such offices editors do not claim infalli- 
bility; they do accept responsibility, but 
they do not pretend they are unable to 
make mistakes even if they so desire. 
And in such offices proofreaders do not 
shrink from responsibility—and neither 
do they invade the limits of professional 
etiquette. They use good judgment—and 
they back it up with research. When they 
make a change from copy, they are sure 
first that they know what they are do- 
ing. They don’t guess or fumble. 

There is no reason to be discouraged 
because a rule cannot be made that will 
fit every office. In view of the obvious 
reduction of the whole proposition to 
terms of individual persons and individ- 
ual offices, the reasonable thing is for 
each editor, each publisher, each boss 
printer to resolve to investigate proof- 
room conditions, then select a proofroom 
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foreman who can be trusted to keep his 
staff in step with the editorial depart- 
ment, and refrain from interference un- 
til it is clear that things are not going 
right; and for each proofroom foreman 
and each proofreader to resolve to jus- 
tify the confidence placed in him or her 
and demonstrate that proofreaders can 
be trusted with authority without harm 
to the work in process. 

We tend too much to try to squeeze 
everything into the mold of rule. We 
are too willing to put a few things to- 
gether as proof that this is so or that is 
not so, and base a system on such half- 
baked reasoning. A poor plan! 

Each individual proofreader needs to 
make his own way. Each must earn the 
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confidence of his employer. Each must 
prove that he has good judgment before 
complaining that he is not permitted to 
use his judgment. The proofreading pro- 
fession must rise or fall in esteem—and 
also in monetary reward—as the ma- 
jority of readers meet or fail to meet the 
high standards of service and efficiency 
and trustworthiness which professional 
workers have to measure up to if they 
are to hold true to the highest ideals of 
their chosen profession. 

The proofreader who earns apprecia- 
tion will get it—because the Big Boss is 
in business for profit, and a good reader 
helps produce the profits. A poor proof- 
reader is a liability, but a good one is an 
asset of unquestionable worth. 
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Earning a Gaal Dividend 
on Wasted’ Time 


By FRANK V. FAULHABER 


ay one of the printer’s employes, 

‘“That’s another way the boss wastes 
time!” pointing to the lengthy demon- 
strations going on. The boss of the Alert 
Printing Company seemingly just did 
not know what he was doing, for he was 
talking with a—well, was he a prospect? 
The boss was taking along chance! That 
man he was talking to about printing 
had just said that he wasn’t in the mar- 
ket! Yet the boss insisted upon showing 
him some of the fine printing that he was 
producing for his customers. 

He was real proud of this work, and 
thought his visitor would enjoy seeing it. 
This visitor had dropped in with a cus- 
tomer who was purchasing occasional 
direct-by-mail literature in a small way. 
The order had been given, and the cus- 
tomer had made his exit, but the friend 
remained behind for a time. 

The boss thought he knew what he 
was doing. “That’s all right!” he said. 
‘Your friend won’t object to my show- 
ing you some of my printing work! I’m 
satisfied you’re a man who knows good 
printing. I’ve got some time, and I don’t 
believe I’ll be wasting it!” 

So the boss took the visitor through 
every department, and told him nearly 
everything there was to be told about 
printing so far as this plant was con- 
cerned. The visitor became increasingly 


impressed. When he left that printshop 
he had a world of additional knowledge 
regarding fine direct-by-mail literature. 
* * * * * * * 
The telephone buzzes insistently. 
“Hello! Hello! Is this the Alert Print- 
ing Company? ... Well, I want to make 
sure I’m tacklin’ the right place; that’s 
why I asked! I’ve got a good printing 
job in mind . . . I want 5,000 pieces of 
direct-by-mail literature, and envelopes ; 
all the fixin’s. What I want to know now 
is: Can you handle the job? There may 
be a bigger job later, too... . Ill be right 
over, then. I never heard of your place 
until a few days ago. A friend of mine, 
Bob Delsey, who knows more than a 
thing or two about good direct-by-mail 
work, told me all about you. I can rely 
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on his counsel. Good-bye! 


* * * * * * * 


Bob Delsey—Bob Delsey? Why, that 
was the man the boss had shown through 
the plant—the fellow who wasn’t in the 
market! It wasn’t time wasted after all. 
The boss had reasoned that if he could 
not sell the man who knew good direct- 
by-mail literature he could probably sell 
someone else—through him. And he did! 
Write down another big customer for 
the Alert Printing Company, whose boss 
is so prone to “waste” his time! 
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MEISENHEIMER PRINTING CoMPANY, of 
Milwaukee.—The brochure “Simmons: 
Supplement to 1930 Catalog” is effective, 
smart, and exceptionally well executed in 
all respects. The cover is decidedly im- 
pressive and the illustrations are beauti- 
fully colored and excellently printed. 

Eris T. Gash Company, Chicago.— 
Your folder “An Advertisement ; a Book; 
an Order” is excellent in every respect. 
The cover, of a black grained stock with 
the title printed over bronze green in a 
panel also defined by blind embossing, is 
unusually striking and effective. 

Tue University Press, of Eugene, Ore- 
gon.—We appreciate your sending us a 
copy of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin as set 
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STUART TAYLOR PROPRIETARY, LIMITED, 
Melbourne, Australia.—Our compliments 
are tendered on the very excellent work 
shown on the large loose-leaf specimen 
book “Type, Borders, and Ornaments.” 
Value is added from the point of view of 
prospects and customers by the pages of 
informative material, especially on inks, 
and you must surely benefit from the in- 
clusion of specimens of your work. These 
demonstrate unusual ability and fine, dis- 
criminating taste. The letterheads are es- 
pecially attractive, and, by the way, the 
presswork is also of good grade. 

ALBERT L. WarINGTON, of Detroit.— 
While the decorative features seen on the 
front of your folder titled “Sans Serif” are 








in the beautiful new blackletter type face, 
Goudy Text, by Robert Frederick Lane 
and printed in connection with a suitable 
large drawn initial in colors on handmade pa- 
per from Italy. It is excellent in every respect, 
and you may be sure it will be treasured. 
Sowers PrintT1nG Company, Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania.—Your three blotters are excellent, 
and they demonstrate the degree of real effec- 
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A double-barreled business card; it reads the same 
either way it happens to land in one’s hand. Note in 
center the effect achieved by the two capitals T 


tiveness which can result when layouts are 
structurally simple, there is ample white space 
and not too much copy, and thus large sizes of 
type may be used. The one on Goudy Heavy- 
face is especially striking, and though simple 
the manner of layout is decidedly original. 

RaFFAELO BErtTIERI, of Milan, Italy —Your 
“Vergilio” is a delight. An excellent and char- 
acterful type face, perfectly spaced, and beau- 
tifully printed upon fine paper with charming 
margins to set it off, leaves absolutely nothing 
to be desired. It goes into our treasure chest to 
be viewed from time to time by those lovers of 
the best in printing who are able to appreciate 
and enjoy its unusual excellence. 

THE Procter & CoLuier Press, Cincinnati. 
—wWhile the design is coarse in some respects, 
on the diagonal-edged foldovers of the center 
spread especially, there is no denying the clev- 
erness indicated in the handling of the striking 
menu for the formal opening of the St. Nicho- 
las Plaza. The illustration of the hotel on the 


The effectiveness of the design is greatly enhanced on the orig- 


inal by the colors used, black and gold on red stock 


first inside page is particularly fine and impres- 
sive, as is also the cover design, which is effec- 
tively printed on suede stock. 

Kurt H. Vork, INcorporatep, New York 
City —“Snowflake,” your Christmas souvenir, 
is one of the most attractive and character- 
ful books of the kind or of any kind that we 
have seen. The soft paper with its cotton-like 
deckled edges is just one of the novel features, 
and it is matched in that respect as well as in 
its excellence by the typography, page layout, 
margins, and beautiful binding. Unusual things 
like this make a lasting impression, especially 
when they exemplify, as does “Snowflake,” the 
finest quality of craftsmanship. 

L. G. UsspeEtt, Halifax, Nova Scotia.—The 
idea back of the announcement for the Mardi 
Gras Costume Ball, especially with respect to 
the solid circles representing balloons printed 
in colors, is first rate. However, the ugly type 
face used for the larger lines, the crowding, and 
the fact that the lines are arranged in such dis- 
orderly fashion spoil the effect. There is enough 
of interest in the illustration and balloons as 
printed here and there in the open spaces so 
that no need for distinctiveness in type should 
have been felt. The colors are excellent. 
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Another genuinely modern business card, also both 

novel and effective. Note the definite division of the 

left- and right-hand sections and the informal posi- 
tioning which is utilized for the several units 


more pronounced than we like, and much 
stronger than necessary in our opinion to 
achieve the effect you manifestly sought 
for, We like it and the one titled “Scotch” very 
much indeed. So much work involving exten- 
sive use of rules is without purpose and so par- 
ticularly objectionable, but in your case there 
is evident a design purpose which alters the 
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No one would quarrel with advocates of modernism 
if this were the only style of work thus designated. 
Late-model type, layout, and color turn the trick 


matter considerably. In other words you are 
adept and original, whereas most of those at- 
tempting the same things are failures. 

WETZEL BroTHERS PRINTING Company, Mil- 
waukee.—The 1931 calendar is a real knockout 
—one of the most impressive and at the same 
time striking that we have seen, and yet one of 
the simplest. It demonstrates the power of re- 
verse color plates, when lettering is large and 
there is little of it, as few things we have seen 
could do. As clever, and in some respects more 
so, are the several envelopes for which the same 
design was used. The work is truly modern and 
eminently worthy of that characterization; in 
fact if the style had represented the initial ef- 
fort of those seeking to be different and be clas- 
sified as modern the word would not be in such 
bad repute as it is in many quarters today. 

Harry A. Komesky, Fremont, Ohio.— We 
like the several items as printed in connection 
with the Little Big Seven Football banquet 





























A folder title page, 10 by 13 inches, by Howard N. King, York, Penn- 
sylvania, run in black and gray on paper with a faint angular pattern 




















From a manila catalog envelope. A striking effect but simply achieved 
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very much indeed, especially the clever 
handling of the title, and the fact that 
the same design idea and colors are 
used for all. On account of the thick- 
ness of some of the rules the lavender 
used as the second color could be even 
lighter to excellent advantage. We par- 
ticularly regret the fact that roman 
caps were not used for the matter in 
smaller size, as the extended Copper- 
plate Gothic contrasts rather disagree- 
ably with the roman utilized for the 
major display. That this combination 
is not more objectionable is due to the 
interesting and effective arrangement 
which you have achieved. 

Rose, Cowan & Latta, Lim1rTeEp, of 
Vancouver, British Columbia.—Com- 
pliments are tendered you on the ex- 
cellence of the “Ruskin” brochure. The 
cover is striking and yet very pleasing, 
and the layout of the inside pages, in- 
cluding the very characterful title, is 
unusually impressive. We suggest that 
none of the character or punch evident 
on the pages of text would be sacri- 
ficed through the use of thinner rules, 
the rules used, despite the good ap- 
pearance of the pages, seeming a bit 
too strong. If they were reduced as to 
strength the type and the illustrations 
would more surely dominate, as they 
should. The presswork is very good in- 
deed ; in fact the book asa whole dem- 
onstrates that your ability and also 
facilities are adequate for the most ex- 
acting requirements. 

ArTHUR W. LANDER, of Newport, 
Maine.—We like the informal layout 
of your letterhead, but the contrast 
between the Copperplate Gothic and 
the cursive letter used with it is quite 
too severe, and hence the full effect of 
the arrangement is not obtained. The 
caps of a chaste old-style roman, say, 
Garamond, would be infinitely better 
than the gothic. The lines of the latter, 
by the way, are too closely spaced. An 
additional improvement would result 
from printing the one triangle in red 
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so that all would be in one color; in 
the dark blue the odd one is too prom- 
inent. The blotter enclosure “Double 
Check” is likewise interesting and un- 
usual, but spacing between words is so 
excessively wide as to all but nullify 
the effectiveness of the striking trian- 
gular foldover employed. 

Howarp N. Krnc, of York, Penn- 
sylvania:—You have submitted many 
outstanding examples of your work in 
the past, as a result of which we have 
come to regard you as one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding typographers. Few of 
even such very fine specimens as you 
have consistently submitted, however, 
match the excellence of two in the lat- 
est package—the Neuland folder, the 
title of which is reproduced in this 
issue, and the announcement of the 
meeting of the local Craftsmen’s Club 
at which Gilbert P. Farrar was guest 
speaker. The notable beauty of them 
both is that, striking as they are, they 
are pleasing at the same time; they 
demonstrate, as few items that we see 
do so effectively, that the really force- 
ful product is so largely dependent 
upon structural simplicity. 

PotyTEcHNIc HicH Scuoor PRINT 
Suop, Riverside, California—In lay- 
out and especially in the use of rules 
in the decorative capacity the several 
enclosures you submit are commend- 
able. You appear to know how far to 
go in that respect, which is unusual, 
for most of those having a liking for 
spectacular effects plaster rules and or- 
naments over every conceivable open 
space. Century Bold is a crude sort of 
letter and is unsuitable, in our opinion, 
for anything except perhaps common 
newspaper advertising ; hence the two 
set in that face fall short of the others, 
and on one, “The Printer’s Devil,” the 
lines are altogether too solidly spaced. 
A bold-face type, remember, calls for 
more space between lines than light- 
face, and the spacing in this instance 
would be too close even for light-face. 
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Center spread of an impressive folder in brown and black on tan stock. French-folded, across the bottom, the reply card is securely held through a slit as shown 
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Joun Dickinson & Company, L1m- 
ITED, Croxley Mills,-Watford, Herts, 
England.—While all the specimens you 
submit are high grade and make ef- 
fective publicity for the lines of paper 
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Striking and unusual house-organ printed, 
as here, in black and green. The reference 
under the ‘‘go”’ sign directs the reader to 
an optimistic article in the number on the 
subject of the present business conditions 


advertised, the booklet “Paper Points” 
is in our opinion the best. Artwork, 
reproduced by offset, is particularly 
good, and except for the fact that the 
spacing between words is often decid- 
edly too wide the typography is also 
commendable. The handling given the 
pages of text, upon which at the front 
margin in narrow measure a continued 
glossary of paper terms appears, is es- 
pecially good, and the information, so 
concisely stated and so complete, will 
in the great majority of cases cause re- 
cipients to keep the booklet and thus 
help increase the effect of the accom- 
panying publicity matter. 

Extiott Printinc Howse, of Salem, 
Oregon.—Except for the fact that the 
lines in the lower panel are spaced far 
too closely the cover of your brochure 
“Industry and the Press” is very good 
indeed. A serious fault mars the ap- 
pearance of the inside pages, particu- 
larly from an esthetic point of view. 
The rules printed in black are much 
too heavy and constantly draw the at- 
tention from the type matter; in fact 
they are also too strong in relation to 
the headings printed in red. As the 
type is clear and well set, and because 
of the wide margins, the effect of the 
rules is minimized, and hence from a 
practical standpoint we would not say 
that you suffered any serious loss of 
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interest. However, if light rules were 
used or those employed had been done 
in a delicate tint we would rate the 
booklet rather high. 

THE HarrIncTON Press, Harring- 
ton Park, New Jersey.—Your blotter 
“for Sudden Service See Sunden”’ is 
unusually well arranged, very striking, 
and yet decidedly simple. Other read- 
ers will wonder at our starting the title 
with a lower-case “f” unless we ex- 
plain that you did that in order that 
no other capitals should appear in the 
line except the four letters “S,” which 
are perhaps two sizes larger than the 
lower-case demands and thereby be- 
come decorative features and in a way 
that the capitals of four different char- 
acters would not. We would prefer to 
see a single instead of the double rule 
used to underscore the main line, and 
especially where the blotter is printed 
in black only, as then the rule is quite 
too heavy. Lines at the bottom, espe- 
cially those under the displayed word 
“Printing,” could be spaced out a bit 
to good advantage. Your letterhead is 
likewise excellently handled. 

Arrow ADVERTISING SERVICE, Roch- 
ester, New York.—Though you didn’t 
invite our opinion regarding it, we im- 
mensely admire the fine letterhead on 
which you write asking for our opin- 
ion of the folder “Why Cry Over Spilt 
Milk ?” It demonstrates what may be 
accomplished in one-color printing if 
the design is interesting and attractive 
and the paper is of quality grade. The 
cover of the folder is striking, though 
it would be no less so if the lettered 
title were in a more condensed style to 
provide more margin at the sides, if the 
lines were not quite so crowded, and 
finally if it were placed higher on the 
page. As arranged the page is some- 
what bottom-heavy and one notes an 
effect of crowding (not serious, how- 
ever) which would be overcome by the 
changes we have suggested. The other 
pages, though a bit weak in relation to 
the title, are unobjectionable; in fact 
the center spread of the folder may be 
termed as fairly pleasing. 

THE STAMFORD Press, of Stamford, 
New York.—While the booklet titled 
“Light on the Catskills” is not a real 
typographical gem, it is a fair-enough 
example of everyday commercial work 
—at least none but the most meticu- 
lous idealists would consider it medi- 
ocre. We regret that the first page of 
the text is not started off with some- 
thing in the way of a title, if only in 
masthead form, and also that there is 
not one point more spacing between 
the lines of the text, which now seems 
very solid. The italic initials are not 
large enough in relation to the size of 
the body type, and the effect of the 
slant is not altogether pleasing; like- 
wise the excessive white space around 
the letters. Furthermore, the outline 
letter utilized for some of the display 
contrasts too much with the Cloister 
Bold which in almost the same size 
often appears in adjacent display. The 
arrangement and presswork, however, 
are considered to be satisfactory. 
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GIRDER 


| 
has been approved by the 
| National Board on Printing 
Type Faces, subject to a sug- 
gested change of design in 


six letters, as a meritorious 





design, useful in advertisi 








typography. Lee & Phil 





Inc., have acquired the e: 





series from 8 to 84 point in the 
Heavy and 8 to 54 point in the 
1 il Light. A more complete show- 
ing of the Bold and Light will 
be sent you in the near future. 
| ° 
j | | Type acted on by the Board 
wT Nl Tuesday evening, February 17. 
| a|| Installed by Lee & Phillips. Inc., 
Wednesday. February 18. We 
can set GIRDER for you today! 


The National Board on Prining Type 














Faces is composed of representatives 
from the Art Directors’ Club, Society of 
Typographic Arts, Advertising Typog- 


taphers of America, American Institute 





of Graphic Arts, and American 


Association of Advertising Agencies. 
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i TYPOGRAPHERS WHO PROVE IT WITH PROOFS 


| 228 East 45th St. MUrray Hill 2-5050 

































































This announcement, printed in black and red on yellow, was mailed 
February 19. Two days later a letter was sent out noting conditions of 
the board’s approval, namely, redesigning the /, g, ¢, and y, eliminating 
the odd A and K, and furnishing the # and 7 with the square dot only 
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cent. And the human element is further recognized by the company 
through provision for old-age pensions at age 65. Although auto- 
matic devices are displacing many operators, Mr. Mong said, the 
growth of the industry requires a still greater number of employees. 

Without leaving one’s home it is now possible to talk with virtually 
any part of the civilized world, or with ships at sea, and soon wit 
ships in the air. 

In the laboratories maintained by the Bell concern, in which thou- 
sands of scientists are employed, a large number of discoveries have 
been converted into by-products for the benefit of society. Notable 
in the list is a mechanical vocal aid to be used in cases where the 
voice has been lost through surgical operation; also an instrument in 
aid of the deaf. The strangest conversion, however, saved the Florida 

rapefruit industry from destruction by larvae—an instrument to 
detect the sound of the pests as they move on the inside of the 
fruit, enabling the growers to assort the good from the bad. 


Some More About Our Streamline Age 


The Seattle Club has formed the habit of going out at the last mo- 
ment and grabbing off double-A features for its meetings. Last month 
Chairman Ralph Liddy, of the Educational Committee, made a quick 
tackle and brought down M. Schoenborn, very recently from Ger- 
many and therefore well acquainted with “modern” typography from 
the European slant. Mr. Schoenborn is representing Mackenzie & 
Harris of San Francisco. 

The idea around which much of the speaker's address ranged was 
that manuscripts before printing were representative of the character 
and individuality of people and institutions of the period served, and 
that now type design should represent the spirit of this age. In Seattle 
he found examples of this spirit. 

“Here in the Northwest,” he said, “I have the feeling that people 
are more serious minded, and in time to come they will show it in 
their cultural creations. I think you can notice it now as you walk 
through the streets and look at the architecture. And I think printing 
of the kind I speak of will find much appreciation here. 


SEATTLE CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE GRAFTSMEN 
5 





From the organ of a progressive club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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better this than that. We regret that 
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Don't sit pining the good old 
days—or the other fellow will have 
gone out and brought them back 

for himself and not for you. 














Now is the time for added sales 
effort. Almost any advertising may 
be good, but good direct adver 
tising .. well planned and printed 

earns many times its cost, so 
why not use that? Long-Johnson 
would like to talk it over with you 





Hard times are always 
with us. Most people al- 
ways have and always will 
work for their board and 
clothes. Most golfers will 
always boast when they 
break a hundred. Most 
manufacturers will manage 
in one way or another to 
miss their opportunities. 


© We are not evangelists 
of advertising. The urge 
to advertise is in a man or 
it isn't. Some men know 
the human mind and how 
to influence; some don't. 


© There is no good time 
or bad time to advertise. 
Advertising is not a rem- 
edy or a support for fallen 
arches. It is not a gamb- 
ler's system for breaking 
the bank. It is just a sane, 
tested process for assur- 
ing that a good many 
Trace to its beginning almost people will buy your goods 
any fine business and you are in good times and bad. 
pee — to vats roots @Bis th has hoon Gur 
oedded in strata of hard times. experience that advertis- 
Standard Oil started when _ ing is rather more produc- 
the oil industry was on its beam tive and does > rst 
ends. Sunkist was the answer to thorough and lasting job 
intolerable conditions. Whenhe when business is going 
was getting 4 toe-hold, Ford through a period of read- 
would probably have been sat- _justment than when selling 
isfied with five dollars a day for '$ easy for every one. 
himself and he wasn't much If you are an advertiser 
concerned about elevating the you know this. If you are 
wages of labor, for he couldn't not an advertiser . . .. it 
afford to hire it at any price. doesn't matter.—Wedge. 





too much ink was carried in printing 
the booklet “Narm Rubber Foot- 
wear,” which is most impressively 
arranged and forceful in every way, 
and also that the blue used in print- 
ing the rules employed as ornament 
at the four corners of the illustra- 
tions is so deep. If it were a tint the 
effect would have been improved. 
CITROGRAPH PRINTING COMPANY, 
Redlands, California——Your book, 
“Redlands, Twixt Mountains, Des- 
ert, and Sea,” is highly commend- 
able and demonstrates your ability 
to execute the most important work 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
Though hard, dark edges appear on 
certain of the halftone illustrations 
which feature the book, the high- 
lights are clean and the work, con- 
sidering that the difficult dull-coated 
stock was used, is on the whole ex- 
cellent. Except for the fact that the 
imprint group is too close to the bot- 
tom the title page is neat and quite 
attractive. The only criticism of the 
typography otherwise applies to the 
pages where there is shown a small 
amount of text headed with one line 
of Old English. These, being appar- 








Faci , originally printed in black only, from a booklet of int ti i a i ‘ vil.” 
acing pages, orig interesting typography entitled ‘“‘ The Printer’s Devi ently exactly centered, appear iahowy 


The booklet was produced and issued by the Long-Johnson Printing Company. of Jackson, Tennessee 


Noe. M. Loomis, Norman, Oklahoma.—If 
all the units inside the border were raised so 
that the effect of the bulk of the weight would 
not be so definitely below the optical center, 
and if the lines were spaced a bit farther apart, 
your Christmas greeting folder would be de- 
cidedly better. The title page of your folder 
“Business Is Better” is somewhat flat in general 
appearance and unattractive. One thing it lacks 
is finish, which would be supplied effectively 
by a border, which, however, should be neat— 
a plain rule, not too heavy. Such a border, by 
giving the effect of greater unity, would thus 
strengthen the design and add to its attention 
value. We are not certain, but we feel that im- 
provement would result if the cut were placed 
at either the top or the bottom, with 
the type matter all in one group in- 
stead of two. A serious weakness of 
the page is the illustration, which is 
executed in a very old style of art. 

TipPECANOE Press, of Monticello, 
Indiana.—The layout for the first 
page of the sixth annual Isaac Wal- 
ton League banquet is clever and also 
striking. There is rather insufficient 
contrast in the sizes of type, the less 
important lines being relatively too 
large in relation to the main display, 
which creates an appearance of mo- 
notony and means failure to make 
the most of your possibilities of em- 
phasis. A more definite band across 
the top than is now provided by the 
widely spaced Forum hyphens seems 
necessary. In general we admire the 
makeup of The Indiana Waltonian, 
although the light-face Caslon heads 
as set in caps hardly harmonize with 
the sans-serif letter largely utilized, 
which works extremely well with the 
Garamond Bold subheads and the 
Garamond light-face as used for the 

















tion of some of their makeup ideas, we are in- 
clined to believe that the Mergenthaler people 
will feel complimented, as they should. 
Jackson & O’SULLIVAN, Brisbane, Australia. 
—Except for the fact that the lettering on the 
front of the otherwise excellent folder “Novel, 
Attractive, Beautiful” is quite too bizarre and 
hardly clear enough, we like the handling very 
much. The inner spread featured by three un- 
usually striking and excellent illustrations in 
colors is particularly fine. The spacing between 
words is decidedly too wide in many lines of the 
Lennons Hotel folder, which is otherwise neat 
and attractive if possibly a bit too reserved for 
this day and age. And that does not mean that 
you should go the limit in the other direction— 
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the center of the page, and the page 
therefore seems bottom-heavy. Raising all such 
groups half an inch would achieve a great im- 
provement. Old English should not be letter- 
spaced; we feel that, instead of doing that, the 
lines set in that style should be larger. 
C.V.McDavnp, of Tallulah, Louisiana.—The 
fact that there is really no point to the irregu- 
larly notched tint block over the impression of 
which the name line is printed, and also the 
fact that its form is unpleasing, detract mate- 
rially from the appearance of the letterhead of 
the Madison Journal, on which the type matter 
is satisfactorily if unimpressively arranged. A 
straight-sided rectangular panel would be pref- 
erable. Of the different color combinations the 
one in which the tint panels are printed in the 





“ T have spent many years buying advertising 
printing. Naturally I have some ideas upon 
the subject, and they are pretty positive ideas. 
The chief of these is that you cannot buy 
printing by the yardstick. @ I have found that 
there is only one way to get good printing, 
and that is to find a good printer and trust 
him absolutely. When I have such a printer 
I never dream of asking for an estimate. 
© When I suggest such a process to a business 
man he goes up in the air, but that is owing 
to his own lack of experience, and not the 
fallacy of the theory.® Of course, it would be 
very easy for a printer to get the best of me 
once or twice on this plan, but if he expected 
to work for me right along, year after year, 
he would not sacrifice future orders to any 


immediate profit.® In the first place, printing 








text. The heads ares bit crowded. Title and text page from the house-organ of a progressive British printing concern. The vase illustration-ornament is 
Rather than objecting to your adop- 


invariably employed, and usually, as in this instance, in a most informal, interesting, and striking manner 
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light and all but neutral gray is the 
best, the objectionable shape being in- 
tensified by the stronger colors used 
on the other two specimens. The de- 
sign would be better if it were printed 
in only two colors, with rules in green 
matching the vertical one at the left 
side above and below the line of type 
across the top of the design, and the 
type as it stands printed in black. In 
short you have gone to extra trouble 
and expense only to weaken the ap- 
pearance and effect of the form. 
JEROME B. Gray, of Philadelphia.— 
We admire the handling of the three 
booklets, “How to Lose Your Job,” “A 
Salesman’s Right to Loaf,” and “Are 
Salesmen Cowards ?” to a marked de- 
gree. By the use of Bodoni type and 
bright cover stocks you have achieved 
a high degree of force and color value 
which is in keeping with the times, yet 
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the beautiful Garamond are well ar- 
ranged and unusually attractive, and 
although the numerous halftones are 
well printed they are not as snappy as 
we like due to insufficient contrast be- 
tween highlights and solids, and yet as 
compared to the average they actually 
rate high. On the whole the booklet is 
highly commendable and will be help- 
ful to those who read it and then of 
course beneficial to your concern. 

E. K. Wuirtesitt, Chanute, Kansas. 
—The poster “A Printing Teacher’s 
Creed” is unusually attractive except 
for two details, one the ornaments at 
the ends of the second line of the 
heading. If you will scratch these from 
one copy you will note a great differ- 
ence. Doing so will demonstrate how 
purposeless these are and emphasize 
the importance of using ornamenta- 
tion only where for one definite reason 
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Where illustrations are impossible type alone will shoulder the responsibility of se- 
curing attention if, as in this blotter, it is large enough to be particularly outstanding 


the handling is quite simple. Would 
that all who have found that printing 
had become too drab typographically 
had made use of the simple devices so 
colorfully employed in these booklets 
instead of cluttering up their designs 
with black ornamentation which not 
only resulted in ugliness but in mak- 
ing the act of reading seem in many 
cases all but hopeless! You are kind to 
offer to send the booklets to our read- 
ers, for whose benefit we present your 
local address, North America Building, 
Sixteenth and Parkway. For fear some 
who send for sets consider that we 
have overlooked a bet, let us state that 
there should have been as much space 
between the smaller type on the cov- 
ers as below the larger initial lines, and 
the title-page lines look crowded. 
TEACHENOR-BARTBERGER ENGRAVING 
Company, of Kansas City, Missouri — 
While many would consider the cover 
design of your brochure, with just the 
words “Forty Years in Engraving” in 
neat script lettering, too weak, we are 
inclined to the belief that its character 
and the fact that in recent years there 
has been a plethora of heavy black de- 
signs by contrast give it an attention 
value. The thought that it might be 
rather weak in relation to the inside 
pages is another matter again; there 
might be inconsistency there worthy 
of consideration. We believe that the 
group on the first inside page, having 
the same lettering as that utilized on 
the cover but smaller, should be raised 
about half an inch. Text pages set in 


or another it is necessary. The other 
fault is the carrying over of just the 
latter small part of one word to the 
last line of the first paragraph. Such 
short lines should be avoided at almost 
any cost, as they are very unsightly. 
The use of modern and old-style faces 
together is very harmful to the appear- 
ance of the card “Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency,” in which in addition there is 
hardly enough difference between the 
size of the display and of the text to 
identify the former as such and cer- 
tainly not enough to give it the degree 
of life even such a prosaic thing should 
have. The ornaments at the ends of 
the line “awarded to” should be elimi- 
nated for the reason given regarding 
the use of those in the poster. 

Wayne County News, of Wayne, 
West Virginia —Undoubtedly the main 
reason you have found your blotter 
advertising resultful concerns the copy 
rather than the presentation. You have 
the good judgment to make your copy 
brief and the ability to put punch into 
it. Results would be increased, we are 
sure, if the physical appearance were 
improved, yet we are glad to note that 
as a rule the layout is simple and not 
involved and that colorful stocks are 
used, which helps. Exceptions with re- 
spect to layout are the one headed “A 
Clean, Fearless, and Fair Newspaper” 
and the smaller one upon blue stock 
headed “Wayne County News,” where 
quite too much prominence is given 
the decorative features, the rules. A 
characteristic fault which should be 





ROY T PORTE 


OF THE PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY UTAH 


Mr. Roy T. Porte, noted publisher and 
printing authority, will be the honored 
guest of The Society of Typographic 
Arts, at a Luncheon meeting which will 
be held on Friday, February the 6th, 
12:15 o'clock, at Maillard’s, 308 South 
Michigan Ave. Please telephone your 
reservations to Mr. R. H. Middleton, at 
Diversey 9660. Mr. Porte will address 
the Society on the subject of 

















Modern and impressive, yet sane; title page of an announcement folder 
by Leslie Sprunger of the Ludlow Typograph Company's department 
of design. The original is in black and yellow 02 bu¥-tinted Japan stock 





Church School 


[SUNDAY SCHOOL] 


Christ Church Cranbrook 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


September 21s¢ to June 7th 


1930-1931 


"Teach us what we shall do unto the child that shall be born’’ 
Inscription above Guild Hall door 


Rev. Samuel S. Marquis,D.D.,Rector 
Rev. W. Hamilton Aulenbach, Austant 


Aims of the School 


The Church School of Christ Church Cranbrook aims to do three 
things for its pupils: To bring them and their parents together 
weekly in the services of the church; to provide regular and intelli- 
gent religious education through skilled and experienced teachers; 
and to so interpret Jesus for them, that they may readily understand 
the wholesome, divine life lived by him can in turn be lived by 
them—even more, to help them realize that the advancement of 
their form of civilization depends upon the fulfillment 
of the Master's ideals. 











Quite a contrast to the general run of church printing, this folder title 
page by Edward Alonzo Miller, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. As printed 
in black and vermilion on buff antique paper the page was charming 
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The center pages of an unusually interesting folder demonstrating a distinctive typographical technic by 
Samuel E. Lesser, New York City. Printing was in deep brown on very rough white laid paper 


guarded against is crowding of lines, as is evi- 
denced for example in the text of the blotter 
entitled “Quality Advertising.”” However, as 
the blotters we receive here go, yours are fair 
enough. The greatest opportunity for improve- 
ment lies in better type faces, those you use 
being advertising faces and rather too coarse, 
as it were, for most effective use on blotters 
and other direct-mail items. 

Hucu H. Fiauerty, Floral Park, New York. 
—TIt seems all but unbelievable that the speci- 
mens you submit were turned out in a school 
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As originally printed on buff antique laid paper this 

title page by Edward Alonzo Miller, of Bloomfield 

Hills, Michigan, demonstrates the possibilities of the 

Colonial style where a degree of force with dignity 
and also pleasing appearance is desired 


printshop established for less than a year, and 
by boys and girls among the eighty-five en- 
rolled without previous experience. The book- 
let (rather, the brochure) commemorating the 
dedication of the Sewanhaka High School is a 
professional piece of work, indeed, very much 
better than would have been done in the great 
majority of commercial shops by journeymen. 
Although the text would be improved by the 


addition of one-point leads between lines, the 
inside pages are beautiful and well printed too, 
although the inking is a bit heavy. The cover, 
which is original, would be improved if the 
illustration and type matter were raised about 
an inch and a half. Some groups may be placed 
at the bottom satisfactorily, but the nature of 
this one is such that it does not appear to best 
advantage there. We would prefer to see the 
heaviest of the rules at the left printed in the 
blue instead of in black, with the twelve-point 
rule now in black in the vermilion. The smaller 
specimens are uniformly excellent. 

The Times of India, of Bombay, India.—Ex- 
cept for the fact that the spacing between the 
words, due largely to the narrow measure, is 
too wide, we like the regular text pages of your 
house-organ The Times Talkie very much. Its 
page layouts are interesting, and illustrations 
in color are employed to good effect. An excep- 
tion in this respect is the masthead on the first 
page of text, the effect of which is rather un- 
pleasing as a result of the awkward distribu- 
tion of white space. Endeavoring to handle this 
difficult feature differently undoubtedly caused 
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Card, 4 by 6 inches, designed and lettered by Joseph 
Johnson, features an interesting scroll effect 
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the trouble, and the result demonstrates that 
there are certain things the opportunities for 
changing which are very limited. We like the 
idea of printing the heads in color, but the ef- 
fect is bad as a result of so much space between 
words, which cannot be excused as may the 
same fault in the text. This fault is apparent 
even in the panels on the cover, which is too 
complex and bizarre, in our opinion, and not 
in keeping with even the colorful pages of text. 
And the display page just inside the cover is a 
jumble. The large and prominent type crowd- 
ing the space below the attractive illustration 
detracts very materially from the appearance 
of the illustration and its due prominence. 
McMatu Printinc Company, of El Paso, 
Texas.—Your folder “Reproduction of an Oil 
Painting” is unusually fine, the front page not 
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Title page from a folder produced at the Southwest 
Vocational School printshop to advertise a meeting 
of the Dallas Club of Printing House Craftsmen. On 
the original the type was in red and the dots deep 
green, brown stock slightly darker at the deckled 
edges being used. It was sent by W. F. Schultz, long 
active in the educational work of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


only being characterful and impressive in re- 
spect to layout but achieved without the typo- 
graphical factors drawing attention from the 
feature, a fine picture reproduced in four-color 
process inks. While the decorative features on 
the center spread are quite pronounced, we do 
not believe that they step over the line, a con- 
clusion encouraged by the fact that the type is 
reasonably strong and there is a liberal amount 
of white space throughout. Your calendar is 
likewise commendable, though the color of the 
mount, lavender, is hardly sufficiently in key 
with those dominating the four-color illustra- 
tion mounted upon light buff, which in turn is 
tipped onto the mount. The paneling is so im- 
pressive and characterful on the title of the 
folder “The How of Four-Color Process Print- 
ing” that we feel you should not have gone so 
far in the matter of type contrast. In fact if 
the copy had been set altogether in a good bold 
roman the page would be greatly improved, as 
would the center spread if the paragraph marks 
were not so pronounced. Modernism as exem- 
plified by the features above mentioned has 
been declining for more than a year. 

LIBERTY PrinT1ING Company, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia—You have featured rule and decorative 
ornaments entirely too much on the greeting 
“To Our Customers and Friends” and the wall 
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card “Mizpah.” On the former especially the 
type has little chance even though printed in 
red, which, being weak in value, not only un- 
balances the design so far as tone is concerned 
but is trying to the eyes. A much better han- 
dling would have been to have only one bor- 
der, printed in green as both are, with perhaps 
a fine line, close to it and essentially a part, in 
red. The type should then have been printed in 
green and the initial in red. You will note that 
the red printing seems to recede, that is, stand 
farther from the eye than the green, which is 
due to its weaker nature, whereas even in two- 
color work the tone value should be more uni- 
form. Indeed if there is any difference in value 
the features that are ordinarily worthy of and 
subjected to emphasis should be the most out- 
standing. While red if used with black or any 
cold color gives emphasis, it does so through 
contrast and not strength, and it does that only 
when its use is not carried to an extreme, when 
of course there is not any effective degree of 
contrast. We would also state that in most in- 
stances you space type matter too widely be- 
tween words and too closely between lines. 
STANLEY Mason, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia.—You have been misled as to what actually 
constitutes modernity, and in the extravagant 
use of rulework as indicated by the announce- 
ment “Melrose Valentine Dance” affect a style 
which is now in bad repute, although widely 
practiced up to a year anda half ago. The genu- 
ine modernists advocate extreme simplicity and 
designate as a cardinal principle the idea that 
“form follows function,” which means that 
whatever form a design takes must be depen- 
dent upon first presenting the copy in the clear- 
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A New Face 
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To appreciate the folder the title of which is repro- 
duced above, the original must be seen. The size, 
82 by 11 inches, is a factor, especially with respect 
to impressiveness, but the most charming features 
are the color combination, black for the type, laven- 
der for the twelve-point rules, and a blue-green for 
the dots inside, and the ornaments so interestingly 
placed. It is by John E. Cobb, of Milwaukee 


est, most graphic manner. It is another manner 
of stating what Benjamin Sherbow and others, 
including the writer, had in mind fifteen years 
ago when discouraging the practice of making 
copy subservient to the ambition of achieving 
some predetermined form of mass for which 
the copy was not fitted. The genuinely modern 
typography is characterized by extreme struc- 
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dates of the annual Country News) —— acca 
papermen’s Short Course at Iowa 
State College, Ames. This is an 
invitation to you and members 
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Spread of announcement, a French fold, in black and red on green stock. The white represents a second 
folder inserted through a slit and resting at the bottom, inside, where the large one is folded 


tural simplicity, like the same brand of archi- 
tecture, in which the old-time ornamental cor- 
nice is not found. Aside from any thought of 
design the announcement is bad because one’s 
attention is obtained and held by the promi- 
nent rules rather than the essential feature, the 
type, which, as set throughout in caps and too 
closely spaced between lines, would be difficult 
to read under any circumstances. 

Rosert B. Ketty, of Youngstown, Ohio.— 
Most of your work is good, but one common 
fault—namely, overdisplay—is indicated in the 
advertisement “The Exquisite New Banquet 
Pattern” in an especially pronounced manner. 
Force and effectiveness result when the num- 
ber of features commanding attention is re- 
duced to a minimum. This is due to two things 
—first, that too many are disconcerting, not 
unlike the effect when one tries to listen to and 
understand a number of people talking at once, 
and, second, because the size of any display fea- 
ture will be limited by the number of features 
displayed. In the advertisement in question it 
is not the idea that there are too many lines of 
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display type so much as too many sources of 
eye appeal supplied through ornamentation, 
and borders which are not continuous present 
as many eye arresters as there are units. The ad, 
as we are sure you will recognize, is decidedly 
and disagreeably spotty, so we suggest that you 
should keep the points in mind, remembering at 
the same time that three lines of display, for 
instance, each in a different style of type, are 
more disconcerting than three in different sizes 
of one style. This doesn’t mean that one should 
not change from one style to another, but that 
too frequent change should be avoided, as it 
nullifies the effect of change. 

THE Work1nG MEn’s Co.tece, Melbourne, 
Australia —‘Our Work,” for 1930, an annual 
book showing examples of the work of stu- 
dents, interests us as have all we have seen in 
the past. If memory does not play us tricks we 
believe there has been a constant improvement 
in the work, especially in typography. At one 
time your style was characterized by too ex- 
tensive use of ornamental features, and there is 
evidence in this edition that you are coming to 
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Center spread of folder the title of which appears at the left, and a portrait of Mr. Cobb, the typographer 
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realize the important fact that type is the main 
thing. This is not advocating that ornament 
should not be used, for it is often really neces- 
sary, but only to emphasize that when used it 
should be with some definite purpose in view 
and never to such an extent as to dominate. 
Especially fine pages are those of the Vanity 
Box, which are fresh and characterful, yet neat 
and attractive, the title page for the twenty- 
first annual concert of the National Symphony 
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be found with it. The least serious are the three 
borders and the somewhat bad effect resulting 
from setting the initial and more important 
paragraphs in italic. If you will take one of the 
cards and scratch out the inner border, the 
plain rule, you will recognize the soundness of 
our first objection. When a difference in size is 
possible to indicate the greater importance of 
certain sections of the copy, as is shown here, 
italic which is measurably less clear should not 
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Tu E SOCIETY 
| OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 
announces an Exhibition of Fine Printing produced in 


Chicago since January 1, 1930. # Entries of books, book- 
dsides, lett Jy, ds, labels 


news- 





kets, bi 
paper and magazine advertisements, and other forms 
of printing are invited. Entries close March 6, 1931, 
and the Exhibition opens at the Newberry Library on 
April 13. © One example of each piece of printing sub- 
mitted should be forwarded to DR. PIERCE BUTLER, 
60 Wei Walton Place, Chicago, accompanied by an 
entry slip properly filled out. Entry slips are enclosed 


herewith and may also be obtained upon requelt from 
Mr. JosEPH CarTER, 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Telephone Central 7890. @ Rejetted material will 
not be returned but can be called for at the Newberry 
Library within sixty days after the opening date. 
The Specimens will be considered firft on the merits of 
their design and typography and second for their press- 
work or technical quality, the seleHtion to be made by a 
jury consisting of JOHN JENNINGS, FRANK RILEY 
and ROBERT B. THOMPSON. * Awards of excel- 
lence will be made for the be&t exhibits in the more impor- 


d in the Exhibiti 





tant classes of printing rep 
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A simple although interesting and striking use of rules is indicated by the cover of Type Talk, the 5 by 7 
house-organ of A. Earl Tanny, printer, Syracuse, New York, which is reproduced in the first panel. At the 
right of it is the first page of a folder featuring rules effectively used in another way, while rules are also 
artfully employed on the spread of the same folder shown below. There’s some good in anything, even rules 


Orchestra, the announcement for Israel’s Gift 
Shop, and the covers for Macograms and the 
Blue Lantern Cafe menu. An instance of orna- 
ment used without any purpose and where it 
detracts is indicated by the rule cutoffs on the 
label for William Hedge & Son, which would 
be much more attractive if these were elimi- 
nated. The other ornamental features in that 
and the label for McKenzie just below are pur- 
poseful. Presswork is even superior to the ty- 
pography, which is of excellent grade. 

East HicH PrinTING DEPARTMENT, Youngs- 
town, Ohio.—While, if considered as a school 
project, your handling of the card “The Pact 
of Paris” is commendable, serious faults are to 


be employed. There is too much of the italic to 
indicate that this was used for its decorative 
quality, and it looks crowded. The next fault 
in the order of seriousness is the use of text for 
the heads of the first two paragraphs. A har- 
monious result is only achieved in the use of 
these divergent styles, roman or italic with Old 
English, when the latter is considerably larger 
than the former. The worst fault is that due to 
the use of the leaf ornaments in filling out the 
short final lines of paragraphs. They not only 
cheapen the effect and make it undignified— 
and dignity in a piece of this kind is an essen- 
tial—but are so outstanding as to be always in 
eye and mind. The blue is a bit too pale. 
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Macic City Printinc Company, of Omaha. 
—yYour address does not appear in any of the 
three issues of Cheerio. If this house-organ is 
distributed only locally then it would appear 
that your street address and telephone number 
should be given for the guidance of those who 
may wish to call your office. While the inside 
pages are neat and unobjectionable they look 
commonplace, and are lacking in class and any 
suggestion of punch. Errors in typography no- 
ticed are: initials which do not harmonize with 
the text type and around which as a rule there 
is too much white space; the use of a modern 
face, Bodoni, in the masthead with text set in 
a machine version of Cloister, and a suggestion 
of crowding in the heads. The main lines of the 
heads in Bernhard Gothic combine with the 
Cloister text much better than does the Bodoni 
of the masthead. Except in the case of the De- 
cember issue the covers are poor, that of the 
October issue being as truly representative of 
the type of engraving-house art widely utilized 
and roundly condemned twenty years or more 
ago as one can see today. A simple typographi- 
cal design would be far more satisfactory. The 
idea of your December cover is good; distinc- 
tion and attention value are contributed by the 
red suede stock used—one of the newer paper 
novelties which is deservedly popular now— 
but the unpleasing and also old-fashioned script 
name line detracts quite measurably from the 
appearance of the page. The garden variety of 
hand lettering such as the average commercial 
or engraving-house artist produces is not to be 
compared with type faces designed by artists 
ranking with such letter designers as Cleland, 
Dwiggins, Ressinger, and others, and notably 
George W. Jones, Frederic W. Goudy, and 
Morris Benton. Why choose the inferior prod- 
uct when you can have that of the best at a 
fraction of the cost of the inferior? 

E. B. Harp1nc, Brookings, South Dakota — 
We too like the 1931 calendar of South Dakota 
State College, but consider that it would be im- 
proved by some of the changes you suggest and 
more perhaps by some you do not mention. 
Your suggesting a border around the three 
groups at the top, a line engraving printed in 
green, a school building in colors, and a block 
of type, appearing from left to right as named, 
indicates that you sense the run-together effect 
of this part and the calendar which appears be- 
low. Due to the irregularities, pleasing, of 
course, in the white space around the top, we 
consider that it would be preferable to panel 
the calendar part, particularly as in addition 
that would mean reducing the size of the fig- 
ures somewhat, which are so large as to detract 
from the very attractive but lighter parts at 
the top. We feel that it would have been advis- 
able to make the calendar panel narrower than 
the top part, leaving, say, two inches of margin 
at its sides instead of about one. We are sure 
that the figures would even then be quite large 
enough and the whole effect a great deal neater 
and in keeping with the chaste handling of the 
upper groups. We would not advocate a line 
border around the whole calendar or placing 
the line cut at the right instead of the left of 
the halftone. Furthermore, we would not sug- 
gest setting the text in narrower measure, al- 
though it might be raised, say, half an inch to 
avoid what many might consider too straight 
a line across the bottom of the three upper 
units in view of the irregularity across the top. 
Centering the initial starting this mass of type 
would not result in as pleasing an effect as is 
achieved by the present handling. 
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By CARL A. JETTINGER 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furmshed 


COST AND METHOD © 
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Costs Must Not Be Confused 
With Selling Prices 

In spite of all the publicity which has 
been given to cost systems and methods 
of operating them in the last twenty 
years, there still are persons who believe 
that a cost system will tell them exactly 
at what price they should sell the output 
of their plants. This is a mistaken idea. 

Cost is something entirely different 
from selling price. Cost concerns only 
the plant which did the printing; it has 
nothing to do with matters outside. It is 
something that cannot be changed once 
the work has been produced. The selling 
price, on the other hand, is affected from 
the outside by competition, the value 
the buyer places on the work, how badly 
he needs it, how soon he needs it, and 
many other factors. The selling price is 
nothing positive. It can be made before 
or after the work has been done and can 
be altered after once having been made. 

A cost system tells the lowest price at 
which a finished order can be sold with- 
out loss. If he who uses the cost system 
wants to make a profit, he must sell for 
more than cost. Just how much more he 
should try to get is always a matter of 
circumstances. He may, on small orders, 
in some instances be able to get 100 per 
cent more without being unfair to his 
customer. But there will be large orders 
on which 10 per cent more would mean 
a nice profit, because the order has in- 
volved little selling expense and it is of 
a kind for the production of which the 
plant is well equipped, so that it has not 
interrupted the plant routine and there- 
by increased the cost of other work go- 
ing through at the same time. 

The reader will understand that when 
we talk about adding a per cent of profit 
to cost we mean the cost found by the 
operation of a complete cost system in 
the plant that did the work. If the “cost” 
used is an estimated cost, or an “aver- 
age cost” furnished from outside of the 


plant, then adding to it the 25 per cent 
the printer is usually advised to add will 
only too often give a price which is not 
high enough to cover actual cost of pro- 
ducing the work, much less to leave any 
reasonable amount of profit. 


“The More Hurry the Less Speed”’ 

Many a printer has failed because he 
tried to make his business grow too rap- 
idly. A business that grows by leaps and 
bounds is very often unstable. One that 
shows slow but steady growth is much 
more likely to remain successful through 
many years. An increase in business (or 
profits) each year over each preceding 
year of but 8 per cent will double that 
business (or the profit realized) in about 
nine years and quadruple it in about 
eighteen years. A similar growth of 10 
per cent will double it in a little more 
than seven years, quadruple it in a little 
over fourteen years and a half, and oc- 
tuple it in a little less than twenty-two 
years. A similar increase of 15 per cent 
should double it in less than five years, 
quadruple it in less than ten years, and 
octuple it in less than fifteen. 


x *« A Copy Suggestion * ok 


GOOD WILL 


is essential to the growth and expansion 





of every business. Printed advertising 
planned to produce immediate results is 
necessary, but the organization that does 
not use a definite portion of its printing 
budget to develop and to maintain good 
will soon finds alert competitors serving 
its clientele. What share of the printing 


you buy is planned to create good will? 








Good copy from a folder by The Hamilton Press, a 
progressive New York City printing concern 


Accounting for the Value 
of Paper Clippings 

When clippings from work done pre- 
viously are used for an order, their value 
had best be entered on the cost sheet at 
the same price as the stock which would 
have been used upon that order had no 
suitable clippings been available. There 
are two good reasons for this: (1) Any 
saving made by the utilization of clip- 
pings belongs to the printer and not to 
the customer. (2) If the cost of the work 
should be looked up at some future time, 
for the purpose of making a price on a 
similar order, there will be no misunder- 
standing about the cost of the stock. 

Where the books of a concern provide 
a perpetual inventory of paper and other 
materials on hand it is advisable to carry 
a separate account for clippings, to which 
the value of the clippings used is credited. 
The clippings will then not interfere with 
the perpetual inventory. Whatever may 
have been gained by the use of clippings 
will show when taking an inventory and 
can then be credited to loss and gain. 

When deciding whether certain clip- 
pings are to be saved, or whether some 
which have been saved should be used, 
sight should not be lost of the extra time 
that might be necessary for hunting up, 
counting, and cutting the clippings, over 
and above what time would have been 
required if regular stock had been used. 
To use clippings instead of regular stock 
often causes additional expense for la- 
bor which more than offsets the saving 
on the cost of the paper stock. 





Cuban Printing Prices, Estimates, 
and Cost Accounting 
From Cuba comes an inquiry the rele- 
vant part of which, translated into Eng- 
lish, reads: “What is the lowest price at 
which dodgers like the sample enclosed 
can be produced, upon a standing order 
from six theaters, each one of which will 
use not less than three thousand copies? 
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There is a wide variance of opinion here 
as to the value of such dodgers. Some 
printers hold that they are worth $2.00 
a thousand; while others assert that they 
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knowledge he has gained by experience 
and which enables him to estimate, with 
an approach to exactness, the time it will 
take to do this or that part of the work. 
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He will depend also on such general sta- 
tistics of average production as he has 
accumulated and, yet more so, on rec- 
ords of past production in the plant. The 





Majiana. 
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can make a profit when selling them at 
$1.25 a thousand.” (Note: Cuban cur- 
rency has the same value as the money 
of the United States. ) 

The sample submitted measures 6 by 
18 inches and is printed on white news 
stock of a weight that would require some 
twenty-four pounds of the stock for three 
thousand, not allowing anything for the 
wastage. As the illustrations shown here- 
with indicate, both sides are printed. 

To us this inquiry demonstrates three 
things: That in Cuba wages are much 
lower than in the United States; that the 
average printer in Cuba knows even less 
about costs than do a large part of the 
printers in the United States, and that 
the printer who sent in the inquiry makes 
the common mistake of believing that 
estimating and cost accounting are one 
and the same thing. 

The duty of the cost accountant is 
not only to keep tab of what each order 
that went through the plant has cost, but 
to do that in such a way that from this 
information estimates may be made of 
the probable cost of other orders, espe- 
cially of a similar nature. For this rea- 
son he figures out not only what it has 
cost to produce the orders, but also what 
it has cost an hour for different kinds of 
work (for instance, hand composition), 
and also, where that is practicable, what 
is the average amount of work of various 
kinds that has been produced inan hour. 
Here the work of the cost accountant 
ends and that of the estimator begins. 

The estimator’s duty is to figure out 
the probable cost of production of what- 
ever work may be submitted to him. In 
doing this he will rely to some extent on 
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SIN NOVEDAD EN EL FRENTE 


Grandiosa Funcién de Aguinalo a los Empleados de este Tea- 
tro, Con un estupendO y Monumental Programa. 
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ar DE PALATINO — CERRO 
TELEFONO I-5320 
Empresa: Ricardo M. Vifalet. 
Hoy Domingo 21 de Diciembre - 1930 


_Grandioso Estreno 
‘SIN NOVEDAD EN EL FRENTE” 


(SINCRONIZADA) 
Oiga y Vea la narracién que los soldados no se atrevieron a relatar. La 
pelicula que no es de guerra, sino contra la guerra, y que sera exhibida 
en Matinée, Tanda y Noche. No deje de verla. 








Monumental Matinee a la 1 
La graciosa com: dia en dos rollos, una hora de constante risa, titulade 


“APUNTEN Y NO HAGAN FUEGO” 


HOOT BIBSON, en la produccién sincronizada en 7 rollos, titulada: 


‘SU AMADA ARISC A" 


re a ‘et - Lgibd Bid i a ERS, ‘andiosa pelicula de 
15 ro aioe » citulada: 


SIN ‘NOVEDAD EN EL FRENTE 


Precios para la Matinée: 
Preferencia 15 cts 





Luneta 10 cts. 
Tanda Elegante alas 5y cuarto 


La graciosa comedia en dos rollos, una hora de constant risa, titulada: 
“APUNTEN Y NO HAGAN FUEGO” 


LOUIS we »LHEIM y LEWIS AYERS, en la mée grandiosa pelicula de 
versal, sincronizada, en 15 ro! ile, titulada: 


SIN NOVEDAD_EN_ EL FRENTE 


Precios para la Tanda: 
Preferencia 20 cts 








Luneta 15 cts. 
Funcion Corrida a las 8; p.m. 


CONRAD VEIT en Ia cinta en 6 actos, que Ieva por titulo: 


“LA MAGIA ROJA” 


HOOT BURSON, en sincronizada en 7 rollos, titulada: 











la produecién 




















**SU AMADA ARISCA’’ 


aot soblanes pete y Letang once ak breri oe iona pelicula de 
roniz 


SIN NOVEDAD EN BL FRENTE 


PRECIOS PARA TODA LA FUNCION: 
LUNETA 20 CTS. PREFERENCI2 30 
NOTA:—Suprimidas las entradas de favor. 

OTRA:—Este programa puede ser variado por alguna causa 
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Reproduction of Cuban printing which, the writer 

says, some Cuban printers sell at $2.00 a thousand 

but others there handle profitably at $1.25 a thou- 
sand. Part of the profits should go for new type! 





most dependable authority for his find- 
ings is and always must be the records 
of the cost of similar orders which have 
been produced in his plant. What has 
been said relates to the time necessary 
for producing the work. When it comes 
to the cost of this time, there can be but 
one authority for a competent estimator 
—the average hour costs of the plant— 
and these the cost accountant must sup- 
ply from records of past work. 

An estimate which bases the price al- 
together on hour costs and average pro- 
duction records other than those found 
in the plant that is to do the work can 
never be more than a guess, and so can 
have but little value. What the printer 
wants any estimate to tell him is how 
much it is likely to cost him to produce 
the work, so that he may know how 
much ke will have to get for it if he wants 
to make a profit on it. 

Costs vary widely in printing offices 
located in one and the same city, where 
the same wages prevail; and wage scales 
vary so greatly that in some localities 
the bare wage cost of a given order would 
be twice as much as in others. 

We regret that under such conditions 
we cannot tell the Cuban printer at what 
price he might produce the work he in- 
quires about. We inform him, however, 
that here in the United States the ma- 
jority of the printers would probably 
lose money if they accepted this work 
at three times the higher price which he 
mentioned in his letter. 

It is evident to us that this Cuban 
printer does not use a cost system and 
does not keep time on his run of orders. 
Lack of space prevents us from telling 
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him how to instal a cost system, a thing 
he ought to do; but we advise him (as 
also every printer who does not already 
do so) to have his employes keep daily 
time tickets on which they report just 
how and where they spent the time they 
were employed, so that he will know how 
much time was spent on each order and 
how much time was spent on work that 
could not be charged to any one order. 
While this will not tell him how much a 
piece of work has cost, it will open his 
eyes to many things that he never real- 
ized, and will, we believe, convince him 
that $2.00 a thousand would hardly pay 
for the cost of stock and labor directly 
traceable to this order. And to give him 
something more to think about, we are 
going to venture the guess that the over- 
head expenses in connection with his 
business (including depreciation and in- 
terest on investment) cost him as much 
as does his payroll, if not more. 

Foremen Should See That Time 

Is Kept Correctly 

Most time tickets are provided with a 
space which the foreman is expected to 
initial or sign before the tickets go into 
the office. Where no time clocks are used 
the foreman should be required to fill in 
this space, to indicate that the workman 
has actually put in as much time as is 
shown on the ticket. The foreman is the 
link between the back shop and the office 
and is in a much better position to look 
after this than any front-office employe. 

Some printing cost accountants hold 
that the foreman should check over every 
item of time recorded on the time tickets. 
This is unreasonable to expect of a fore- 
man, for it would take up too much of 
his time, especially in the larger plants. 
Nevertheless it should be the duty of ev- 
ery foreman to see that the time tickets 
are made out properly, and he should be 
well enough informed on this subject to 
decide offhand, except in unusual cases, 
whether time that has been spent on this 
or that task should be reported as non- 
chargeable or chargeable time and as to 
whether it is time of some certain cost 
center, as for instance girls’ hand bind- 
ery, or of some general department of 
the business, such as stock handling or 
delivery of finished work. 

Every foreman should therefore not 
only require the employes to consult him 
when in doubt about how to report some 
item on the time ticket, but he should 
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make a practice each day to look over a 
few of the time tickets (especially those 
of new employes and of those old em- 
ployes who either have difficulty in un- 
derstanding how to fill out their time 
tickets or else are inclined to be careless 
about it), to assure himself that every 
reasonable effort is being made to report 
time correctly. If time is not reported 
correctly, all efforts to arrive at the cost 
of work are totally wasted. 





Selling Costs on a Large Order 

A printer asks whether it would not 
be all right to leave out selling expenses 
when figuring the cost of a large order, 
because, as he says, there were no selling 
expenses, for the job came to him from 
a regular customer without solicitation. 

The answer is that selling expenses 
must be included when the cost of the 
order is figured, and the following are a 
few of the reasons: Under conditions as 
they exist in the printing trade at the 
present time that printer who started in 
business and waited for the orders to 
come to him would be sure to fail. It is 
the custom of the printing industry to 
procure business in every conceivable 
manner, and, such being the case, every 
employing printer must make continual 
efforts to secure business. These efforts 
cost money. They are a legitimate ex- 
pense of the business which the custom- 
ers should share, for it accrues to their 
benefit in one way or another. 


* A Copy Suggestion * 











A Paradox 


were | required to define it, is 
a dolt who throws a Douglas 
shoe at his Big Ben, rolls off his 
Ostermoor onto a Congoleum 
rug, jumps into his B. V. D.’s, 
runs his Gillette quickly over 
his Mennen-lathered face, eats 
ahurried breakfast of Shredded 
Wheat and Postum, lights upa 
Chesterfield on his way to the 
office, and there, later on in the 
day, dismisses an advertising 
solicitor with the sharp re- 
mark: ‘‘Advertising don’t pay. 


ay? 


It never sold me nothin’! 























A cover-page advertisement from the spicy house- 
organ of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 
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The selling efforts of printers, for in- 
stance, save the customers the trouble 
of hunting up printing offices to do their 
work, and help to keep them informed 
about the value of printing, thus ena- 
bling customers to buy printing for less 
than if the printers made no efforts to 
get business. Even if the concern that 
gave the large order without solicitation 
did not benefit by the printers’ selling 
efforts in one of the two ways mentioned, 
even then it ought to be willing to pay 
a share of the selling expense, for the 
printer, because of his selling activities, 
does a larger volume of business than if 
he merely kept his office chair warmed 
waiting for business to come in—and 
larger volume means lower cost and a 
lower price to the customer. 

The selling expenses must, further- 
more, be included because cost figures 
should never be juggled in any way, but 
must be applied in every case just as the 
system used dictates that they should be, 
or otherwise they will be worthless. 

Now, while cost figures should never 
be altered in any way, the same does not 
hold good with selling prices. After the 
cost has been ascertained in the manner 
which the system in use provides, the 
printer may add what profit he wishes 
when fixing the selling price, or he can 
sell at cost or below cost if he chooses 
to do so. In making his selling prices he 
should, however, bear this in mind: If 
there are no leaks in his cost system and 
the figures derived from it are not jug- 
gled, then the profits his profit-and-loss 
statement will show at the end of the 
year will be approximately the total of 
the profit shown on the work he did dur- 
ing the year plus the amount of interest 
on investment that has been included in 
the costs. We say “approximately,” be- 
cause the costs used in calculating the 
cost of jobs are average costs and prob- 
ably vary slightly from the actual costs. 

If the printer believes that the cus- 
tomer who gave him the large order un- 
solicited ought to be favored, then the 
way to do it is by reducing the selling 
price. But if the business is to show a 
profit at the end of the year, cost figures 
must not be juggled nor prices made, de- 
liberately and intentionally, that leave 
no profit over and above the cost as the 
job-cost sheets show it when figured in 
the manner provided by the cost system 
used, with the selling cost and every 
other item of expense included. 
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Avoiding Real-Estate Losses 


These discussions of legal problems for the benefit 


of the printer appear in these columns every month 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


HE PRINTER and a friend entered the 
i eon of the printer’s attorney. The 
printer, who was planning to lend some 
money, handed to the lawyer a note for 
$1,000, a mortgage, and an abstract of 
title. ““Will you check these over and see 
if they’re all right?” asked the printer. 

A few minutes’ examination of the ab- 
stract convinced the attorney that the 
title was clear, and he also found that 
the note and the mortgage were in the 
proper form. “Are you satisfied that the 
security is good for the amount of this 
mortgage?” he asked. The printer was 
satisfied that it was. The mortgage and 
note were signed by the friend. 

“Take your mortgage across to the 
county recorder,” the lawyer told his 
client. “Mr. Jones in that office does 
considerable business for me. Have him 
check the property to see if any entries 
have been made since the abstract was 
brought up to date. If no entries have 
been made, record the mortgage and 
then give your friend the money.” 

The printer and his friend left the 
office together. However, the friend, who 
was in the building business, had a dif- 
ferent idea about recording the mort- 
gage, and gave his reasons therefor. 

“I’d like to keep the title to that 
property clear for a while,” he said. “If 
you put it on record, it will show that I 
am borrowing money, and it’s going to 
hurt my credit. The mortgage is good 
whether you put it on record or not. I’ll 
have you paid back in less than a month, 
so you have nothing to worry about.” 

The printer good-naturedly agreed, 
and didn’t record the mortgage. When 
the note and mortgage became due, the 
friend was unable to pay. The printer 
then recorded the document, about three 
months after he had lent the money. 

When his attorney began preparations 
to foreclose the mortgage, he found that 
two other mortgages and a number of 
mechanic’s liens had been filed against 
the property during the three months 
and came in ahead of his client’s mort- 
gage because it was not recorded. The 
first mortgagee and the lienholders took 
every cent from the sale of the property, 


and the printer lost $1,000 through his 
failure to record his mortgage, as his 
“friend” went into bankruptcy, thus de- 
feating the deficiency judgment. 

Every printer has occasion to deal in 
real estate at times, whether in purchas- 
ing a home or business property, or bor- 
rowing or lending money on a mortgage. 
There are a few legal rules which, if fol- 
lowed, would save business men hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 
Considering the large number of real- 
estate transactions occurring daily and 
the comparatively large sums of money 
involved, the carelessness in protecting 
his investment that is manifested by the 
average person who is paying out the 
money is most surprising. 

Of course the moral to the foregoing 
incident, which is an actual case, is to 
record the mortgage at the time that the 
money is lent. Many of the trust-and- 
mortgage companies record the mort- 
gage a few minutes before the money 
leaves their possession, in order to give 
them a chance for a last-minute check 
on the title of the property and to make 
sure that no other encumbrances are re- 
corded in the short intervening period 
that would otherwise elapse between the 
lending of the money and the proper re- 
cording of the mortgage. 

Another cause of trouble is the fail- 
ure of persons, when buying real estate, 
to have the title examined at all; they 
merely rely upon the word of the seller. 
After paying a few hundred or a few 
thousand dollars on the purchase price, 
or perhaps all of it, they find that there 
is a mortgage or a mechanic’s or tax lien 
against the premises, or that the seller 
has a title defective in some other re- 
spect. They are then in the position of 
inheriting a lawsuit, if the title can be 
cleared, or else of paying off the encum- 
brance and suing the vendor—who may 
have nothing or probably has departed 
from the state—for breach of warranty. 

Another imp that stirs the pot of liti- 
gation is the general policy of selling 
property without having it surveyed— 
merely copying the description in the 
deed of the seller. After this has been 
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done numerous times, errors frequently 
creep in, and the property that is de- 
scribed in the deed may be a block or a 
mile from the property that the printer 
thinks he is buying. It is then necessary 
to secure numerous quitclaim deeds or 
bring a suit to reform the deed or to 
quiet title, and there is no end of trouble 
if the property has passed through a 
number of hands before the mistake is 
discovered by the purchaser. 

A printer recently found that through 
an error in the description he had re- 
ceived title to only one-half of a one-car 
garage. The other half, according to the 
description in the deeds, belongs to his 
neighbor, both having purchased at the 
same time from a common grantor. At 
the present writing both refuse to make 
any concessions, and the struggle for 
the garage is developing from the verbal 
to the physical, with very strong indica- 
tions that it will end in court. A survey 
would have eliminated the mistake and 
thus would have justified its cost. 

Another cause of trouble is the failure 
of purchasers of real estate to put their 
contract on record. When this is omitted 
the seller can generally sell the property 
to another party, mortgage it, or do al- 
most anything else that he wishes, espe- 
cially if the purchaser does not go into 
possession of the property, as there is 
nothing to show that the seller does not 
possess a clear title. Many real-estate 
firms promote the policy of having pur- 
chasers refrain from recording their con- 
tract to purchase, so that in case they 
are unable to make the payments and 
their equity is forfeited there will be no 
cloud on the title. While this is fine from 
the viewpoint of the seller, here is one of 
the many cases that have been litigated 
as a result of such procedure: 

A printer agreed with a building con- 
tractor for purchase of a store building, 
then under construction, for $7,000. He 
made a cash payment of $2,000 and 
agreed to pay $75 monthly. The builder 
became financially involved and sold 
the property to another party, who had 
no notice of the interest, as the contract 
was not upon record. Had the contract 
been recorded, the third party would 
have taken the property subject to the 
printer’s interest. The printer finally 
lost everything that he had paid on the 
property. He did not sue the builder, as 
the latter had no assets and was heavily 
in debt, which is all too often the case. 
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Mr. Challenger, Have You Had Enough? 


If you haven’t you are a glutton for punishment, sure Country advertisement as originally published, and character in two or three of the excellent resettings 
enough! You didn’t imagine what a crowd of read- reproduced in the center of the first row below, was shown below, which are also very striking, and in 
ers of The Inland Printer could do when you took “punk,” a term which, although undignified, is the none of them is the message buried by a meaning- 
issue with the editor’s comment that the Town and — most expressive to occur at the moment. There’s real less, bizarre arrangement of rules, as in the original 
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Town & Country 


has published since 1925 in excess of a million 
lines of advertising annually, over 1600 pages 
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REPLY NO. 17—By Kenneth L. Melton, 


REPLY NO. 16—By Gustave Holstrom, 
with Wendell W. Fish, Los Angeles 


Kirchner Printing Company, Chicago 
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REPLY NO. 18—By Gustave Holstrom, REPLY NO. 19—By Ben Kennedy, REPLY NO. 20—By John Kowalsky, 
Kirchner Printing Company, Chicago Kitchener Printing Company, Oakland, California Warwick Typographers, St. Louis 
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Stamped-Envelope Competition: 
One Method of Deteating It 


‘Pearoasziorn leveled against Federal 
stamped-envelope competition are 
of little help to the printer. On the other 
hand, strong and logical reasoning often 
defeats the Government’s competition 
for envelope business. With this premise 
as its starting point, the Heco Envelope 
Company, Chicago, has issued a three- 
color 334 by 7% folder which might prof- 


are not interested in this phase of the 
matter. It relies upon convincing argu- 
ments rather than a tale of woe to sell 
its product. It appeals to the prospect’s 
judgment of better values, stirring his 
interest promptly and also placing the 
Heco company in line for repeat orders. 
This constructive approach to a problem 
which usually evokes merely futile com- 





After 5 days, return to 
COVICT, FRIEDE, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















518 North Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


wee MEN’S WEAR STORE 
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Contrast the Government envelope with the other as to impressiveness and attention value. Color makes 

the kind of difference that counts with the business man. Choice of distinctive paper stock is another asset 

available to those who purchase other than Government envelopes. If you are trying to convince certain 
customers of the salesmaking importance of these points, just give them a chance to read this article 


itably be taken as a model by every com- 
pany that seeks envelope business. The 
cover page is titled “Why Use Govern- 
ment Stamped Envelopes?” and on the 
fourth page, under a vertical arrange- 
ment of five corner cards in colors, is the 
conclusion of the folder sales thought: 
“in Comparison to This!” 

Reference to unfair competition has 
been avoided—deliberately. The Heco 
company argues that envelope prospects 


plaints should be put to work by every 
farsighted printing concern which is seek- 
ing its share of the envelope orders. 

The copy employed is so brief and so 
stimulating that you will want to read it. 
The four sideheads used in the original 
folder are set in large italic and printed 
in blue. The simple, strong copy of the 
center spread reads as follows: 

“Convenience: This is the advantage 
of Government stamped envelopes. No 
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affixing of stamps is necessary. But with 
devices on the market which eliminate 
waste and affix stamps at the rate of fifty 
a minute, ten minutes of a boy’s time to 
affix the stamps is all that will be needed 
in an office sending out in the neighbor- 
hood of five hundred letters a day. 

“Cost: The Government charges the 
same price for a given size regardless of 
quantity. Therefore, in small quantities 
the Government stamped envelopes are 
cheaper 7m first cost. In the larger quan- 
tities they are higher in first cost. But it 
isn’t the first cost that counts highest, 
anyway—it’s the upkeep. 

“Waste: Government stamped envel- 
opes are of such bulk that they congest 
vaults or they must be stored on outside 
shelves, where leakage occurs. Distribu- 
tion of lots of Government stamped en- 
velopes to the various departments offers 
another opportunity for leaks. An error 
in addressing an unstamped envelope 
wastes only the envelope, but when Gov- 
ernment stamped envelopes are utilized 
many of them go into the wastebasket 
through carelessness on the part of em- 
ployes or an unwillingness to admit that 
an error has been made. 

“While you might not object to em- 
ployes using your envelopes only for per- 
sonal purposes, when using Government 
stamped envelopes they are compelled to 
use in addition two cents of your post- 
age with each envelope so employed. 

“Your insurance does not cover the 
stamped envelopes. If these are burned 
they are a complete loss. Interest on the 
money tied up in postage over several 
weeks or months of supply is also an 
item to be reckoned with. 

“Appearance: Aside entirely from the 
fact that good taste dictates the use of 
well printed and colorful envelopes, it is 
now a business necessity that envelopes 
should reflect the standing of the mailer, 
just as much as letterheads and other 
pieces of printed matter. 

“Eighty per cent of executives open 
mail personally addressed to them. Be- 
sides, the minor employe may influence 
the purchase of your goods. And the mi- 
nor employe of the present is the poten- 
tial executive of the future. 

“Observation of the envelopes coming 
to your desk will prove that more and 
more business men are awakening to the 
realization that the envelope is the first 
impression, and that the first impression 
ought to be a good one.” 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST.JOHN 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 
be answered promptl y by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 
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Ink for Enameled Blotter 

Please let me know how to get the best re- 
sults in printing solid cuts on enameled blot- 
ting paper. Have considerable of this work, 
and always run into more or less trouble in 
getting it to print well. 

If the pressroom is warm use toner 
platen-press halftone ink ; if cold, add to 
this ink some soft reducing halftone ink. 
As the blotter is soft and thick, use all 
hard packing and arrange the stripping 
devices so that the sheet will be peeled 
from the top of the form (the edge ad- 
jacent to ink plate) first. 


Inks Rub Off 
The green ink and the black ink printed over 
it rub off on the enclosed specimens, and the 
black rubs off where printed directly on the pa- 
per. Does the fault lie in the ink or the paper ? 


Not in your ink, which would have 
dried against rubbing off on a better pa- 
per. And still you can hardly say the dif- 
ficulty lies with the paper, because inks 
made to suit this paper would dry on it 
against rubbing off. This is a case of not 
using exactly the right ink for the paper. 
The inks used might have answered with 
the correct proportion of the right drier. 
It’s just another case to prove that inks 
should be tested on the stock whenever 
a paper is to be used which is not stand- 
ard or familiar. It is a good idea to send 
a sample to the inkmaker and have him 
suit the ink to the paper stock. 


Dope 
Is there any dope that may be added to ink 
to make it work on halftone forms in a press- 
room that does not get warmed up until about 
noon ? How is cornstarch used ? 


The best makeshift is to add soft re- 
ducing halftone ink. Chloroform, ether, 
amyl acetate, kerosene, Three-in-One oil, 
paraffin oil, boiled linseed oil, and petro- 
latum are effective reducers, but they do 
weaken the color. Rollers, inks, and pa- 
per work best at from 70 to 75 degrees 
and nothing can make up for the lack of 
heat. Cornstarch is added to a greasy ink 


to absorb the grease and make the ink 
less fluid. Silk-finish magnesia carbonate 
is much better for the purpose. 





Spot-carbonizing on the Press 

We have one order calling for the printing 
of receipts which are to be carbonized on the 
two end pieces. How is this done, and with 
what sort of ink, tint block, and paper ? 

The inkmakers supply a special ink 
for carbonizing on the press. You can 
use plates for zinc, hard rubber, or lino- 
leum, or electros, as you prefer. Book, 
bond, and print papers are most used. 
The Carbonized Paper Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, does carbonizing for the 
trade, in rolls or flat sheets, in any color 
and with the carbonizing in any location. 


Wear on Edges of Form 
Please give us the “lowdown” on causes of 
wear of slugs on the edges of form. Our press- 
man tells us the slugs are too soft. He also says 
the cylinder is not overpacked and the relation 
of cylinder to bearers is absolutely okay. 


Leaving the softness of slugs out of 
consideration, because not present, it is 
likely that the cylinder should be pulled 
down harder on the bearers. Naturally 
the press erector does not set the cylin- 
der hard on the bearers on a new press, 
as it is better to wait until the press has 
been operated some time before pulling 
the cylinder down. Your sheet ought to 
be not over .003 inch above the cylinder 
bearers. With a full form on the press, 
the cylinder bearers, on the impression, 
should ride the bed bearers so that light 
does not show between. This test will in- 
dicate whether the cylinder is overpacked 
and causing wear or guttering. 


Cutta-Crush Embossing 
We desire to obtain informative matter re- 
garding cutta-crush embossing as carried out in 
the United States at present. 


Write the Thomson-National Press 
Company, Fisher Building, Chicago. The 
presses made by that concern are mostly 
used in doing work of such nature. 


Printing on Antique Papers 

In my ten years of experience I never have 
had occasion until now to print on papers like 
the samples herewith. What is the best make- 
ready for this work on a cylinder job press? 

Hard packing of oiled manila and S. 
and S. C., and stronger overlays than for 
coated paper reinforced with cutouts for 
solids. Plates should be mounted on pat- 
ent metal blocks. Job ink works best on 
the samples you submit, but for softer 
papers like eggshell a fifty-fifty mixture 
of job and halftone inks is better. 


Brown Fails to Dry on Yellow Ink 

The last color (the brown) does not dry fast 
enough to permit of prompt trimming without 
offset. We tried the wax compound (beeswax, 
paraffin, and varnish), which seemed to take 
care of the drying, but it weakened the color. 
On another sample we used Japan drier, which 
covers well, but in trimming we get offset. Just 
how is the wax compound used ? 

You will probably find a paste drier 
added to the brown, say 2 or 3 per cent 
by weight, all that you need if the work 
may dry in a warm room, but if you pre- 
fer the compound use an ounce to the 
pound. It is composed of equal parts of 
paraffin wax, beeswax, and gloss drying 
varnish heated together and added to the 
ink after it has been heated and all suf- 
ficiently stirred together. 


Plate Mounts for Holland 

We usually are mounting our plates or elec- 
trotypes on steel bases, with thin wooden slabs 
for the nails. As this method takes up much 
time, we are in search of an adhesive in order 
to glue the plates on the base directly without 
use of nails. If there is any dealer who sells this, 
or if there is any other method, please advise 
us. The American patent bases with the steel 
clamps are of no use in Holland, as Dutch type 
differs from American in height. 

The American patent bases are the 
best mounts. Attaching the plates to the 
metal bases with an adhesive would be 
too hazardous for use on a cylinder or 
rotary press. You may have American 
patent bases, of proper height for use 
with Dutch type, made to your order by 


the various manufacturers. 
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Second Color “Fills”’ 

Orange was printed first and blue second— 
80,000 impressions of each color. The blue ink 
filled in. A wax compound was mixed with the 
orange ink to prevent offset and crystallization. 
At first the blue was used straight out of the 
can, but (in my estimation) it began picking 
up the orange and filling in the form. The blue 
ink was then returned to the inkmaker, and 
something was added to it which appeared to 
me to reduce the tack. The result was no dif- 
ferent. Another inkmaker was then called in, 
who explained that the pigment was separat- 
ing from the varnish and that damar varnish 
would help. This opinion was passed on to the 
first inkmaker, who then added some damar 
varnish, with slight improvement but not much 
change. Further experiments were prohibited 
by the high-pressure conditions in our plant. 
Would damar varnish help? Did the blue pick 
up the orange and fill in the form because the 
drying of the orange had been retarded by the 
wax compound, or was there another cause? 
How may I sidestep similar trouble ? Is trans- 
parent white the same as tint base? Does it 
dry out lighter? Just what is the difference be- 
tween magnesia white and transparent white ? 

If your deduction that the blue was 
picking up the orange is correct, then the 
first inkmaker rightly softened the blue. 
The second inkmaker evidently consid- 
ered that the blue was not picking up 
orange but piling on the form, and for 
this trouble he suggested a moderately 
viscous addition like damar varnish, the 
standard remedy, aside from regrinding 
an ink that piles. Not having seen an im- 
pression, I cannot side with either. The 
fact that the damar varnish worked but 
slight improvement gives ground to the 
deduction that as the hours passed the 
orange became better set and the trou- 
ble naturally diminished of itself. It is 
likely that too much retarder was added 
to the orange if it is a case of “filling.” 
If it is “piling,” then the blue was too 
soft or needed regrinding. Cover white 
is termed opaque, mixing white, translu- 
cent, or nearly transparent. The other 
whites: magnesia, gloss white, lakatine, 
alumina hydrate, liquid tint base, etc., 
are transparent and dry out lighter than 
mixing white. Mixing white does not 
work as well on a coated paper as the 
transparent tint bases, but is valuable 
when used on other surfaces. 

Offset Preventives 


I have had trouble with offset when printing 
halftones on a platen press. What ink is best 
to use, and how much pressure on form should 
rollers have? How can the muddy appearance 
of the highlights and halftones be avoided ? 


You need a toner Gordon-press half- 
tone black; also new winter rollers. Get 
a fine wire brush from typefounders for 
cleaning the plates. Temperature of the 
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pressroom should be at least 75 degrees. 
When hand-feeding, dovetail the sheets 
as printed so that no sheet bears directly 
on the impression of the plate on a lower 
sheet of the pile. When machine-feed- 
ing, use a reflector-type electric heater 
to throw heat on the delivered sheet and 
a second heater below the pile. You will 
have to use cut overlays and cutouts to 
keep down the ink supply to avoid off- 
set. Be careful not to jiggle the sheets 
until you are positive that the ink is set 
against smearing from friction. 


Ink Sticks on Glassine Paper 
We had an order printed on glassine paper 
with a solid cut, and the sheets stuck together, 
although we got a special ink. We managed to 
finish it, but with a lot of grief. What can be 
done to avoid sticking ? 

On single-color work you should have 
but little trouble with sticking if the ink, 
rollers, temperature, and makeready are 
right. If trouble occurs deliver the sheets 
into racks in low piles and examine them 


at frequent intervals. 


Offset on Two-Color Work 


Am enclosing a sample of some work which 
gives considerable trouble in the matter of 
offset. I have difficulty only where the black 
prints over the orange, and in order to avoid 
this I have to run the black gray. How can 
this trouble be prevented ? 


This work is easier produced without 
spoiling the color and without offset by 
printing toned halftone black first and 
transparent halftone red over the black. 
In this way you may carry a full color 
on the black form and by getting a con- 
centrated red halftone ink you can cover 
well with a light film of red. The cost of 
inks is from 3 to 5 per cent of the total 
cost of the average printing order, and 
it is economical to use the best ink and 
also the best rollers. 

Inks for Water-Color Printing 


We have trouble with pantograph inks. It 
seems to us that the vehicle separates. Is there 
any dope to overcome this? Do you know of 
any other water-color inks where composition 
rollers may be used without having previously 
been treated with a special solution ? 


The makers of pantograph inks have 
a branch in your city and can suggest 
proper addition to the ink. With regular 
water-color inks it is necessary to treat 
the composition rollers with a solution. 
However, the rollers may be used as in 
ordinary work if you print with regular 
inks which imitate water colors, as made 
by the inkmaking firms which are adver- 
tising in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Ink Smudges After Printing 
During the printing of the first and second 
color of the enclosed piece there was no offset. 
Sufficient time had elapsed to permit the ink 
to set properly, but when work was started in 
the bindery we found that the black ink would 
smudge off on the red-ink impression and on 
the blank stock. We have printed this work a 
number of times without such difficulty, and 
on this occasion we used good grades of paper 
and ink exactly the same as before. We sent 
samples to the inkmaker, who suggested piling 
the sheets close to a radiator and covering the 
pile in such a way that the heat would circu- 
late about it. This was tried, and the paper 
remained there over the week end with con- 
siderable heat, but without improvement. Can 
you explain the cause of this smudge so that 

we may avoid a recurrence of the trouble ? 


If the paper and also the ink were the 
same as previously used the trouble may 
be due to insufficient heat during and 
following the printing of the black form, 
or to handling the sheets too soon, or to 
the use of too much ink. These are the 
most likely causes. Of course if static 
was present it would add to the trouble. 
There is a chance that the coating of 
the paper was not exactly the same, and 
a possibility that the black ink is not 
the one best suited to this surface. Suf- 
ficient heat is a great preventive of this 
trouble in cold weather. The best insur- 
ance against recurrence is to maintain a 
temperature of 75 degrees, use a sheet 
heater, and deliver the sheets into a box 
resting on a truck to avoid handling the 
sheets. Under these conditions, and with 
thorough makeready and the ink best 
suited to the paper, you may avoid the 
smudge in the future. 





Colored News Ink for Posters 


Would the colored inks used to print the 
comic sections of Sunday newspapers be use- 
ful in printing posters on eight-ply cardboard 
such as are used by shows, carnivals, etc. ? 


As the colored newspaper inks cost 
about the same as poster inks, nothing 
would be gained. If lowering the price 
of the ink is the object, you may cut it 
somewhat with kerosene and just a little 
dryer. Certainly poster inks are better 
adapted to your press than news inks, 
and also for printing on eight-ply board. 





Decorating Tire Covers 


Can you refer us to some concern that prints 
automobile tire covers? We want some idea of 
the cost of a thousand tire covers in four colors. 


Suggest that you take this up with 
either a tire-cover manufacturer or a 
concern specializing in this work, unless 
you prefer to go into it yourself. Work 
of this character is done by means of the 
silk-screen-stencil process. 
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Metallic Inks 


Having noticed a number of pages printed 
in metallic ink in recent issues of magazines of 
very wide circulation, I am curious to know 
who manufactures this ink. 


A number of inkmakers manufacture 
metallic inks. Three leading concerns in 
this field are the J. E. Doyle Company, 
of Cleveland; Charles Eneu Johnson & 
Company, of Philadelphia, and Triangle 
Ink and Color Company, of Brooklyn. 

Static Electricity 

In answer to several queries regard- 
ing preventives of the troubles due to 
static, such as offset, decreased produc- 
tion because of difficulties in handling 
the sheets in the pressroom and bindery, 
etc.: There are just three actual preven- 
tives—air-conditioning apparatus, sheet 
heaters, and electric neutralizers. These 
valuable accessories are supplied by a 
number of concerns advertising in THE 
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INLAND PRINTER, and everyone both- 
ered by static should write to such ad- 
vertisers for literature describing these 
time-tried cures of all static troubles. 


Stippling 
I would like to know just what equipment 
is necessary for stippling work. Is there any 
makeshift method that can be used on a cylin- 
der press for a short run? 


Stippling is best done and most easily 
on a regular stippling machine such as 
sold by Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company, Rutherford, New Jersey. The 
American Finishing Company, Chicago, 
does stippling for the trade. The make- 
shift method for short runs is to glue or 
shellac a piece of sandpaper on a type- 
high block and, using this as a printing 
plate, make an impression on the reverse 
of the sheet, after first having thrown 
the inking apparatus out of action. Soft 
packing is used when running this work. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’—The Passing of the Comp 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Concave Edges 


A customer states that he has trouble with 
a certain lot of paper buckling from the mid- 
dle out, and that the sheet is trimmed con- 
cavely on the long edges. Do you consider this 
the cause of the trouble ? 


On cylinder presses and on sheet-fed 
rotary presses it is necessary for accu- 
rate feeding that one each of the longer 
and the shorter dimensions of the sheet 
be straight and at a right angle to each 
other. This is necessary when the sheet 
goes through the press but once, as in 
this case. Otherwise the course of the 
sheet will be affected by its contact with 
the end guide and feeding be hampered. 


Am sending two prints of a halftone, one on 
70-pound folding enamel and the other one on 
100-pound enamel. The prints were made on a 
cylinder job press. We don’t feel satisfied with 
the results. Our pressman claims he is getting 
out of the plate all there is in it. He feels that 
more ink will fill the cut and more impression 
will cause it to wear. What do you think of the 
makeready, the ink, and the plate? 

Here again we have the conflict be- 
tween quality and price. While the half- 
tone is ordinary, it would look better if 
more slowly printed with better ink upon 
better paper. If the plate is on a wood 
base it ought to be underlaid .003 inch. 
Good rollers with utmost tack will help, 
and the plate should be located in the 
form so that it is the first unit inked by 
the rollers and, if possible, with longer 
dimension of the plate parallel to foun- 
tain. Best results are obtained by using 
metal bases and the chalk overlay. 


The Offset Process 

Our plant operates six cylinder presses and 
fifteen presses altogether. We do not have off- 
set presses. We'd like to know exactly what the 
planographic process is, with the idea of de- 
termining whether we should equip for such 
work. Is special equipment needed and about 
what is its cost? Would you advise us to in- 
stal such a department ? 

You can obtain books describing the 
offset (planographic) process from THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Special equipment is 
required. A modest start requires about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. You will 
most likely find it profitable to instal 
an offset department, because for certain 
classes of work you are fitted to compete 
for it is superior to the letterpress. Or, 
to express it in another way: the offset 
press is a fast sheet-fed rotary, and the 
forms are more cheaply multiplied than 
by electrotyping. Therefore for all work 
to which it is better adapted the offset 
process is less costly than letterpress. 
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Rarer Than Gutenberg’s Bible 


By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


Reprinted from The Rotarian 


INCE the invention of the printing 
5 press there has been produced an 
incalculable number of books. Of all of 
these many books, which one is to be the 
most highly esteemed ? 

The usual reply to this question would 
be the Gutenberg Bible, several perfect 
copies of which are in American libraries, 
and a copy of which has recently been 
acquired by the Library of Congress, in 
the Vollbehr collection, for the purchas- 
ing of which a special appropriation was 
made by Congress. Others might specify 
the first folio Shakespeare. 

But the thoughtful student of book- 
making history is likely to make another 
selection. For there is another book pro- 
duced at Mainz, Germany, in the cradle 
of printing, within just a couple of years 
from the issue of the Gutenberg Bible, 
which is more beautiful than that cele- 
brated book, more remarkable in point 
of technical excellence, and 
infinitely more rare. This 
book is the Psalter, which 
was printed in 1457. 

With forty-one approxi- 
mately complete copies of 
Gutenberg’s Bible known, 
there have been preserved 
but ten complete copies of 
the Psalter, not a copy of 
which has found its way to 
America. None is likely to 
change hands, as each copy 
is to be found in the owner- 
ship of a public or national 


library. S 
Most of the copies of this ol 


rare book have seen hard 
use in churches, and have 
thus become worn and dog- 
eared, although they have 
stood the wear well because 
they were printed, not on 
paper, but on vellum. The 
one “mint” copy existing 
today—a copy never sub- 
jected to altar usage—is a 
highly prized possession of 
the National Library of Vi- 
enna. Its pages are practi- 
cally as pure and white as 
they were the day on which 
they were first printed. 
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This copy of the Psalter is not alone 
the greatest volume in any Austrian 
library, but it is one of the most impor- 
tant treasures of the Republic of Aus- 
tria—a treasure which many Rotarians 
may have the privilege of viewing when 
they attend the Vienna Convention of 
Rotary Clubs this coming June. 

Why is this book regarded as a cor- 
nerstone in the history of bookmaking? 
The Psalter is remarkable for many rea- 
sons, a few of which may be enumerated. 
In the first place, it is the first book to 
have printed in it the date of its produc- 
tion: 1457. Early printing history seems 
shrouded in considerable obscurity, to 
be accounted for in considerable degree 
by the fact that the first products of the 
press bore no specific indication of the 
year in which they were printed. 

The Psalter contributes still further 
to our knowledge of the early years of 
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A page from the Psalter of Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer (1457), and from the finest 
of the ten copies still in existence, that of the National Library of Vienna, Austria 
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the press by being the first book to con- 
tain the names of the printers producing 
it: Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, for- 
merly partners of Johann Gutenberg, 
who is generally and quite properly re- 
garded as the inventor of the printing 
art—an art which has exerted so pro- 
found an influence on human progress. 

But the Psalter is not interesting from 
the viewpoint of history alone. The ar- 
tistry evidenced in its design and execu- 
tion is a challenge to all those who today 
pursue the craft of bookmaking. The 
type used is large, bold, and clear. The 
volume is the first to be printed in any 
color in addition to black, and in this first 
excursion into the field of color printing 
its producers determined to use, not two 
colors, but three! Red is used through- 
out for the initial capitals of important 
words, and the beautiful decorative in- 
itials, which likewise make their appear- 
ance for the first time, are reproduced in 
two colors—red and blue. 

How did Fust and Schoeffer succeed 
with their first excursion into the untried 
field of color printing? Was the effort ob- 
viously experimental and 
amateurish? Instead, just 
the opposite was the case. 
The colors were laid on very 
evenly, and in no case does 
one color overlap the other 
by so much as a hair at any 
place in the book. With our 
wonderful modern machin- 
ery the present-day printer 
would be hard put to it to 
equal the close fitting, or 
register, between the colors 
which can be observed in 
this primitive specimen of 
the book arts. As a matter 
of fact, the register is so 
perfect that experts have 
not been able to agree on 
the method by which these 
colors were printed. 

One with a penchant for 
figures might ask as to the 
value of this peerless copy 
of the Psalter. The last one 
of the Gutenberg Bibles to 
change hands at public sale 
—one printed on paper— 
fetched $106,000 several 
years ago at one of the most 
dramatic auction sales ever 
held. The figure at which it 
was knocked down was, up 
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until then, the highest price ever paid 
for any one book. A copy on vellum is 
considered to be worth double that fig- 
ure. The Psalter is more interesting as a 
specimen of book art, it is four times as 
rare, and there is only one “mint” copy. 
If put up at auction it should realize at 
least half a million dollars, and it would 
be well worth the price at that. 

We hear much of art treasures in the 
form of paintings and sculpture, but less 
of those in book form. Here at least is 
one shrine not to be missed by any lover 
of books who avails himself of the privi- 
lege of visiting Vienna in 1931 for the 
Rotary convention: the 1457 Psalter. 

$1 fa» 
Proper Use of Sans Serif 

Sans serif is a good letter—and Gill 
Sans, by the way, is one of the most 
beautiful of the family. But to my mind 
the correct uses of sans serif are limited. 
Type faces can express a stronger char- 
acter and personality than many human 
beings, and the sans serif with its rectan- 
gular severeness expresses “precision,” 
and is therefore preéminently the engi- 
neers’, architects’, or builders’ letter— 
though even for these I do not advocate 
the use of sans serif for solid paragraphs. 

By virtue of the fact that sans serif is 
so severe, it can and has become very 
monotonous. Today in our advertise- 
ments and other printed matter you see 
almost nothing but sans serif, quite irre- 
spective of the product—sans-serif light, 
bold, and italic—and displayed at all 
angles. Why? Because it is modern! 

But is it? Why, fifteen or even twenty 
years ago we were setting our adver- 
tisements in Gothic, Lining Gothic, and 
Engravers’ Sans, Antiques, Condensed 
Sans, and others—all sans-serif letter- 
ing, all ugly faces, we call them, but they 
were at least set intelligently level with 
the eye except for an “art order.” 

And now in 1930 comes this tidal 
wave of sans serif, swamping everything. 
I am confident that the original design- 
ers of sans serif never intended these to 
be used indiscriminately as they are be- 
ing used.—Leonard Horne-Norman. 
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To the extent that advertising makes 
people want more things or better things 
it justifies itself; when it makes people 
want foolish things or want things for 
unsound reasons, justification is doubt- 
ful—Advertising and Selling.” 
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Practical Makeready 
for Today (sie sions 























The first of a series of articles in which the up-to-date methods of preparing 
the form for the press will be discussed step by step. The objective is not 
only to train pressmen for better craftsmanship but to provide executives 
and others not pressmen with concrete information as to the best practices 


AKEREADY is commonly held 
M to be a system of overlaying, 
interlaying, and underlaying 


which, by means of cutting patches of 
thin paper and pasting them back of the 
units of the form and on the cylinder of 
the press, provides a theoretically level 
line of impression. 

Printing, in the last analysis, is pres- 
sure of the form against paper without 
slur and (in the case of perfected sheets 
and multicolor work ) in register. Indeed 
a job of printing consisting of a single 
impression on but one side of the sheet 
is expected to be in register, more espe- 
cially if margins are limited, as when 
multiple forms are sectionally cut after 
printing. No high-grade printing can be 
done if the form and cylinder are out of 
register, because the overlays must reg- 
ister with the form to be effective. 

In order to secure pressure in register 
without slur on a flat-bed and cylinder 
press certain mechanical conditions are 
to be met before makeready begins and 
others before makeready is completed— 
or shall we say that it is a vital part of 
makeready to see that these conditions 
are met before printing? 

A horizontal press should be level and 
on a stable foundation. The form and 
bed should be level and parallel to the 
cylinder. The cylinder should rotate at 
the same speed as the bed reciprocates, 
the bearers on both measuring the same 
in length. The bed should be moving on 
tracks the top surfaces of which are level 
under the impression. The cylinder after 
makeready should run true with its jour- 
nals. The bed and the cylinder should 
have no side-play. These conditions are 
furnished by the press erector up to the 
point where makeready begins. It is part 
of makeready to maintain these condi- 
tions by adjustments and repairs. 


The erector adjusts the slide gibs at 
the four corners of the bed. The press- 
man readjusts the gibs as side-play oc- 
curs. The cylinder is set for the correct 
pressure on the bed bearers by the erec- 
tor. Naturally he does not set them to 
ride the bearers too hard on a new press. 
After several months it is necessary to 
pull the cylinder down harder on the 
bearers. The erector also sets the regis- 
ter rack and segment on bed and cylin- 
der respectively, and these parts must 
also be readjusted by the pressman. If 
side-play develops in the cylinder it may 
be prevented by taking off the cap on 
the end of the cylinder journal, shim- 
ming up, and replacing the cap. 

The foregoing adjustments naturally 
precede makeready. Before the work is 
ready to be run it may be necessary to 
adjust the grippers, the feed guides, and 
the tongues, time the guides, adjust the 
shoo-fly fingers, stripping fingers, drop 
guides, cylinder bands and brush, air- 
heads and rollers, and test for register 
between the bed and the cylinder. 

If the required mechanical conditions 
are met in the press and its adjustments, 
if the form is level and rigid and the sur- 
face of the paper level and homogene- 
ous, very little makeready is required, 
except as it may be necessary to grade 
the thickness of the overlay to the units 
of various tones in the form. It may be 
deduced that the cost of makeready is 
determined by the imperfections of the 
form and the variations of paper. 

In the past few years an exhaustive 
study has been made of the causes which 
render makeready necessary, and deter- 
mined efforts have been made to remove 
the principal cause—units of different 
heights in the form. Today type and also 
plates may be had type high and level 
and with a variation in height of the 
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form of less than .001 inch. Such plates 
as yet are in the minority, but the num- 
ber of plants turning out precision plates 
is constantly and rapidly increasing. 

Until recently much standing or non- 
productive time of the press was caused 
by lineup and register moves preceding 
makeready. Development of lineup and 
registering systems and introduction of 
special lineup tables, register cabinets, 
and registering bases have greatly re- 
duced the idle time of the press. Large 
modern plants also have a preliminary- 
makeready department wherein plates 
are inspected, corrected, and interlaid or 
underlaid before going to the composing 
room or the pressroom. 

Modern proof presses of the cylinder 
type, with impression and inking equal 
to those of a cylinder press, are used to 
prove halftone and color plates. Preci- 
sion machines and apparatus for testing 
height and levelness and for planing are 
part of the equipment. 

Cut overlays of the most approved 
mechanical type are also made in the 
preliminary-makeready department, so 
that with precision plates or other plates 
treated with preliminary makeready in 
the form of an interlay or underlay the 
work of the pressman is facilitated. Since 
his cut overlays come to him already 
made with the plates, his overlaying is 
mostly what we term spotting up. 

Formerly much of a pressman’s time 
was spent on lineup and register. By the 
latest method it is possible to position 
and lock color plates on individual bases 
and place them in correct positions on 
the bed of the press according to the lay- 


out sheet, locked up on the press in the | 


usual manner in perfect lineup and very 
close register. These methods are widely 
used, more particularly with standard 
fixed-margin forms such as are so com- 
monly used by magazine, publication, 
mail-order, and label printers. 

By making up the forms and the units 
thereof by a plan based on the decimal 
system, mixed forms of type and plates 
on wood bases are sent to the stone and 
the press with the minimum loss of time. 
Labor-saving metal furniture is made in 
lengths of ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
and sixty ems pica. If all small forms are 
surrounded by the proper spacing mate- 
rial to conform to these dimensions in 
length and in breadth, and if the units 
of the large form are treated in the same 
manner, stonework, lineup, and register 
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become as easy and simple as a child’s 
play with blocks. 

Employing up-to-date methods, while 
the press is running on one form, an- 
other is all ready to go on the bed when 
the run is off. A few minor moves assure 
register, just one or two spot sheets will 
finish makeready, and with the adjust- 
ment of the feeding and delivery appa- 
ratus and the ink supply the new run 
is ready to be started. 

While a considerable volume of half- 
tone printing is still done from plates 
mounted upon wood, the more modern 
method is to utilize unmounted plates, 
either halftones or the lead-mold electro- 
types, which the pressman locks on the 
patent metal sectional bases with self- 
contained clamps. 

Before placing the metal bases on the 
bed, both bed and base should be clean. 
A layout sheet of the form, or a layout 
of a single page if the pages of the order 
are all similar as to their form and size, 
is furnished by the composing room. 

Halftones generally are made twelve 
points thick. The most popular gage of 
electro is eleven points or .152 inch. The 





Color plate smaller than key plate proved. It is now 

locked on bed to register with key plate as shown on 

printed celluloid held in frame. Note markers in the 
slots to apply register marks to bevel of plate 


most popular base is .759 inch high. 
Adding .152 to .759, the result is .911 
inch, Subtracting .911 from .918 (type 
height ) leaves .007 inch for the interlay. 
This allowance was necessary before the- 
advent of the precision plate. With pre- 
cision plates it is not necessary to inter- 
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lay, and many concerns order precision 
plates .918 inch thick, do not interlay, 
and, with presses kept in good condition, 
hold overlaying at the minimum, a me- 
chanical overlay and one or two spot 
sheets answering for the makeready re- 
quirements of most forms. 

If all sheets of paper were level and 
homogeneous, if all forms were level and 
type high, if there were no spring, give, 
or yield under impression and all presses 
were in the finest mechanical condition, 
very little makeready would be needed. 
Except in the case of precision plates it 
is necessary to interlay or underlay not 
merely to secure a type-high and level 
form (although this is one absolutely 
necessary condition), but also to share 
the work of the overlay in compensating 
for spring and give in form and press in 
order to secure a level line of impression. 

If an imaginary level line of impres- 
sion is to be attempted for a form having 
various heights with overlays only, the 
result will be a packing which does not 
conform to the cylinder but is a medley 
of high and low spots which causes slurs, 
workups, loss of register, and other trou- 
bles. The closer the drawsheet and the 
form can be kept to a geometrical cylin- 
der and plane respectively, the better is 
the printing, provided that the cylinder 
is firmly riding the bearers on the bed. 
This is another condition which cannot 
be met because the cylinder is of neces- 
sity overpacked if the form is not made 
level and type high either in process of 
manufacture or with interlay and under- 
lay. For the present we will leave preci- 
sion plates out of consideration, because 
they are in the minority, and will con- 
sider the makeready of just the ordinary 
eleven-point electros on metal base. Also 
we will temporarily forget the most up- 
to-date methods of lineup and register 
and proceed as must the majority of the 
present-day pressmen. 

The depth to which the printing sur- 
face of the cylinder is cut to allow for 
packing varies on different presses. The 
height of the cylinder bearers relative to 
the bed bearers also varies, small presses 
generally having their cylinders pulled 
down lower than large presses because 
of the smaller cylinder and higher speed 
at which they can be operated. 

On all cylinder presses the packing 
should be hard for all high-grade work if 
the form is new or in good condition, 
and generally the drawsheet should be 
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even with the cylinder bearers as when 
printing the average sheet of paper, say 
25 by 38, 140-pound (new basis), which 
averages .003 inch thick. When such a 
sheet is placed above a hard packing al- 
ready even with the cylinder bearers the 
pressure necessary to print (because the 
average press gives .003 inch under im- 
pression) is obtained, for a type form 
set in eight- or ten-point leaded. The 
problem is different when we get a form 
of various tones, ranging from areas of 
absolute blank spaces or highest lights 
through highlight dots in halftones finer 
than the periods of the smallest face of 
type, and finer even than needle points; 
second lights; halftones; semi-solids; 
solids (so called, although not absolute 
solids) ; and the absolute solids of zinc 
line etchings, as in tint blocks. 

The problem is also different when 
the paper is more than .003 inch thick. 
The answer to this problem is to reduce 
the thickness of the packing en masse 
until the extraordinarily thick sheet of 
paper, card, or other fabric used is .003 
above the cylinder bearers. The depth 
the cylinder is cut limits the thickness of 
the sheet which may be printed. 

There are many exceptional problems 
which cause a deviation from the stand- 
ard practice. Space does not permit our 
consideration of these. One is rather 
commonand may be noted briefly. Some- 
times to secure the pressure required to 
print a very large, solid form it is neces- 
sary to make the plates over type high 
and overpack the cylinder, in which case 
the addition for squeeze should be di- 
vided equally between plates and pack- 
ing. Thus if ali the plates are made .003 
inch over type high, the packing should 
be made .003 inch more than the cylin- 
der bearers and the cylinder should be 
pulled down. Before any rash departure 
along these lines is undertaken, the press 
builder should be consulted as to the 
limit permitted by the pitch-lines of the 
gears and by other parts affected. 

(To be continued) 
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Advertising Does It! 

It might be admitted that we ourselves 
have been somewhat surprised at the re- 
sults that are evidently obtainable from 
advertising, even in dull periods, if ad- 
vertising is given a chance to do a good 
job.—George H. Gould in “Class and 
Industrial Marketing.” 
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A Profitable Calendar Plan 


By LEO I. MOONEY 


A INTERESTING and moneymaking 
innovation has been put into opera- 
tion by the Duncan Printing Company 
of Chester, Pennsylvania. This innova- 
tion sells itself readily to church, busi- 
ness, and social organizations through 
the fact that it so easily makes its value 
to the buyer apparent on explanation. It 
is particularly applicable in the smaller 
towns among the church congregations. 
The plan is to solicit these congregations 
and organizations each year to buy cal- 
endars and make money on them. 

How is it done? The Duncan Printing 
Company quotes its price and contracts 
to print the calendars. Under each date 
on the calendar a space is left. And it is 
with the vacant spaces under the dates 
that the buyer makes his profit and be- 


the person to have a birthday in the va- 
cant space provided for the purpose be- 
low the appropriate date on thecalendar. 

Most of the members of the congrega- 
tions and social organizations welcome 
this method of putting out calendars that 
pay. It goes without saying that having 
the birth date of a particular friend in 
front of you and handy is a great aid 
when the time comes to send a greeting. 

But the moneymaking for the organ- 
ization does not stop there. A charge of 
twenty-five cents is made for the deliv- 
ered calendar with the names of all the 
contributors printed thereon. In this way 
the church or other organization is able 
to acquire a bit of income. 

This has worked out successfully for 
the Duncan Printing Company in and 
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BIRTHDAY CALENDAR 





1931 


JUNE 


1931 





SUN. MON. TUES. 


WED. 


THURS. FRL SAT. 





Smith Mrs. Selina C. Anderson 


3 


Edward W Dalton, Jr | Malcolm Whitlock 





Chas. C. Phillips, Jr. Jesse G. 


12 


Emma B Wilhelm Glen P_ Hough 
Mrs. Mary Allen 





44)15 


Estella Rodenbaugh HM. Wakefield, Jr. 


HW, Je. | Howard Peek Alfred C. Howett 





Helen E. Howery Thomas G. Blythe 


Meta MN. Jones Jack S. Graden Ma: 
ary S. Be! 





29 


Margaret tom 
William H. Steptoe 



































Duncan Printing Company, Chester, Pa. 











Leaf from unusual birthday calendar described in accompanying article. The front leaf carried half- 
tone illustrations of the church and the parsonage in addition to a conventional title in type 


comes a seller. These sellers profit be- 
cause by soliciting each member of the 
congregation or organization for the date 
of his or her birth (the year excluded, of 
course) they obtain information which 
enables them to charge ten cents each 
for the privilege of printing the name of 


around Chester, Pennsylvania, in selling 
printing. The company makes its profit 
and the buyer makes his, and the cost of 
the calendar is divided among hundreds 
instead of coming out of the church or 
organization treasury. This system has 
been found most satisfactory. 
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What Roman Face Goes Best 
With Sans-Serif Display? 


By L. J. HERZBERG 


OR A WHILE nearly everything in ty- 
eae moderne was sans serif and 
Bodoni—or all sans serif. Why Bodoni 
was considered complementary to sans- 
serif display the Lord only knows. Per- 
haps the label “modern” attached to the 
Bodoni face served to confuse the work- 
ers in the moderne style. Surely nothing 
in its design relates it to sans serif. 

If there was any face existing at the 
time of the creation of sans serif which 
lent itself to combination with it, it was 
Bookman. Why? Because the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the sans serif, apart 
from its seriflessness, is its equal weight. 
And Bookman, of all the generally used 
faces, comes closer to being an equally 
weighted letter than any other. 

As to all sans serif, it was but a strain- 
ing for consistency. It took the serious 
students of typography but a short time 
to see the shortcomings of the light-face 
sans-serif type as a body face. True, it is 
clean, simple, free from needless excres- 
cences. It is even legible—in small doses 
and if carefully spaced and leaded. But 
its sponsors apparently did not see that 
just because of its clearness and its sim- 
plicity it is also monotonous. 

The late Hugo Muensterberg, profes- 
sor of psychology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, opposed the simplified or phonetic 
spelling on the grounds that the varia- 
tions of non-phonetically spelled words 
made those words more interesting and 
therefore more readily learned and re- 
membered. His theory of the relation of 
interest to ease of learning needs no de- 
fense. It is the cornerstone of successful 
pedagogy. It is a theory entirely appli- 
cable to type characters and groups. 

Whatever one may say, eye interest is 
dominatingly prevalent in the old-style 
faces, and the reason is plainly analo- 
gous to the psychologist’s theory on non- 
phonetic spelling. Take the Caslon Old 
Style, for example: It has thick and thin 
and mid-weight; it has all of the gra- 
dations between thick and thin in round 
letters. More, it has vertical serifs, hori- 
zontal serifs, and diagonal serifs. Also 
it has half-circles, full circles, ellipses, 
right angles, and a miscellaneous assort- 


ment of other curves and angles. In short 
it has variety, without being ornamental 
or freaky. Mr. Goudy must nourish some 
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tinction between sans-serif and serifed 
letters that serifed letters had “feet” to 
stand on, citing this in their defense or 
in deprecation of sans serif. The point 
was interesting but irrelevant, since let- 
ters are not primarily intended to rest 
on any imaginary base lines. Rather it 
would seem that the letters should come 
“out of the paper,” so to speak. Taken 
in this light they can be either serifed or 





Enduring 
Worth 


From the character of a 
manufactured product 
comes inspired concep- 
tion in advertising. Years 
of experience, skill, ima- 
gination, mark the crea- 
tive outdoor advertising 
ability of our large and 
aggressive organization 


Enduring 
Worth 


From the value of amanufactur- 
ers product comes inspired 
conception in his advertising. 
Years of experience, skill, im- 
agination, mark the creative 
outdoor advertising ability of 
our organization. This service 
is in large use by advertisers 
and their advertising agencies 
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Worth 


From the value of a manu- 
facturer’s product comes an 
inspired advertising concep- 
tion. Decades of experience, 
skill, imagination, mark the 
creative outdoor advertising 
ability of our organization. 
This service is in large use 
by the advertising agencies 
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Worth 


From the value of a man- 
ufacturer’s product comes 
an inspired conception in 
advertising. Years of ex- 
perience, skill, imagina- 
tion, mark the creative 
outdoor advertising abil- 
ity of our organization. 
This service is in large use 











When in the use of sans-serif type the entire composition is not set in the one style the combination of sans 
serif with Bodoni Bold is the one most frequently seen. Mr. Herzberg attacks this practice—which, the 
editor believes with him, cannot be justified on any sound basis of esthetics or display—in the accompany- 
ing article. In these four panels the same sans-serif heading is combined with Bodoni Bold, light sans 
serif, Bookman, which the author suggests as the most fitting companion when the one form is not used 
throughout, and Caslon Old Style. They provide, better than any collection of different advertisements in- 
volving other features, too, the basis for a sound decision as to just what is the best style of roman to use 
with sans-serif display. Certainly the examples shown above demonstrate that it is not Bodoni Bold 


such opinion or he would not remain so _ non-serifed without that affecting their 

persistently a designer of old-style faces. psychological position as messengers. 
In an article in THE INLAND PRINTER The real issue, as the writer sees it, is, 

some time back a writer made the dis- Are the types interesting as symbols? 
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Are they interesting in the Muensterberg 
sense? If so, they would invite reading. 
Only the old-styles, with their thicks and 
thins, their variant serifs, curves, and 
straight lines, can be. Bodoni is tiring 
because it is an extreme of thick and of 
thin. Sans serif, on the other hand, is too 
repetitive in its units. In mass the style 
has a tendency to create astigmatic eye 
reactions that are objectionable. 





Enduring 
Worth 


From the value of a manufactur- 
er’s product comes inspired con- 
ception in advertising. Years of 
experience, ability, imagination, 
mark the creative outdoor adver- 
tising ability of our organization. 
This service is in general use by 
advertisers and likewise by the 
advertising agencies they employ 








Enduring 
Worth 


From the value of amanufactur- 
et’s product comes inspired con- 
ception in advertising. Years of 
experience, skill, imagination, 
mark the creative outdoor ad- 
vertising ability of our organi- 
zation. This service is in large 
use by advertisers and agencies 











Two additional comparisons: sans-serif display over 

Cloister Old Style and Garamond respectively 

Old-style is coming into its own again 
as a body face. It is being used increas- 
ingly with sans-serif displays. 

And that helps advertising. Innova- 
tions in type design should never have 
descended below the headline. Modern- 
istic groupings are sufficiently novel in 
themselves. There is no need to make 
the story freaky and sacrifice legibility. 
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Further Comment on Universal 


Type-Specimen Books 


By FRED W. HOCH 


HE DISCUSSION by Samuel E. Lesser, 

entitled “A Plan for Avoiding the 
Expense of Individual Type-Specimen 
Books,” in the January, 1931, issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, sounds a key- 
note which I think is of vital interest to 
all printers. Every thinking printer has 
a desire to produce and distribute type- 
specimen books to his customers to show 
the type faces he has to offer. The cost 
of doing this often makes the project im- 
possible. Yet every printer should show 
his merchandise just as any merchant is 
supposed to display it. 

The real purpose for a type-specimen 
book is one of advertising, mostly of the 
retentive nature. The sampling method 
of advertising is generally conceded to 
be the most effective, although it is also 
the most expensive. The type-specimen 
book really represents the workmanship 
and quality of the printer distributing 
the book. The book acts like a catalog 
for any mercantile house. It should con- 
tain all necessary information regarding 
the technical branches of the industry. 
The book should be complete in every 
detail. But alas! the printer is left to his 
own resources, which generally are lim- 
ited, to display the merchandise of the 
typefoundry which produced and sold 
(and generally is still selling) the type 
face being used by the printer. 

It would be a tremendous expense for 
the typefounder or the casting-machine 
manufacturer to go into this enterprise 
as suggested by Mr. Lesser. Yet, as he 
points out, something should be done for 
the printer who really wants to get out a 
type-specimen book but does not have 
the capital to see the task through. 

The many items of importance which 
enter into a proposition of this kind are 
very often the reasons why the finished 
book is not just what the printer contem- 
plated. The expense of setting the type 
pages alone is sometimes the stumbling 
block in an enterprise of this character. 
The kind of copy, the size of types to be 
shown, and the method of showing the 
specimens are of great importance. All 
faces of type are not susceptible of good 
reproduction on smooth-surfaced papers, 


and this problem presents one obstacle 
well worth considering. The size of dis- 
play to be used in the book is a very im- 
portant item. The workmanship in the 
book itself must of necessity be repre- 
sentative of the house that issued it. The 
type size and the format of the book will 
of course decide the amount of type dis- 
play which will appear on each page. 

The kind of binding to be used in the 
book is a vital factor. To make it a fin- 
ished bound book will limit its use, as it 
cannot be kept up to date by inserting 
pages showing the new faces which are 
appearing on the market. To make it a 
side-wire or a loose-leaf book, one that 
fastens the sheets to the back with screw 
bolts or pins, puts the book in the same 
class as the side-wire book which will not 
stay open in front of the person using it. 

The numberless reasons why a type- 
specimen book should receive very care- 
ful consideration before its production is 
undertaken by the printer will account 
for suggestions that some typefounder 
should supply the sheets. If some stand- 
ard were set for all type-specimen-book 
sheet sizes it might be possible to incor- 
porate the various kinds of type faces in 
one book regardless of who cut the faces 
and what method was used for produc- 
ing the book. Mr. Lesser mentions that 
he is simply interested in advertising ty- 
pography, from which I gather that he 
would be concerned only with the type 
faces used in the hand-setting method. 
His problem then would be one for the 
typefounders themselves to solve. 

This same problem, in producing the 
type-specimen sheets for the typecasting 
machines, was met by the Machine Com- 
position Association of New York City. 
It was done with the codperation of the 
members and those of the typecasting- 
machine manufacturers who could be in- 
terested in the project. Type-specimen 
sheets of almost all available faces cut 
for linotype, intertype, monotype, and 
Ludlow were printed by the association 
for the members. The result of this en- 
terprise has been very costly. In order to 
pay for this project pages have been 
plated and a supply of sheets printed for 
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the industry at large. This makes it pos- 
sible for printers throughout the coun- 
try to get these type-specimen sheets for 
their own use at a cost which would not 
equal the typesetting expense alone were 
they set by the individual printer. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Lesser’s sake 
the hand-set type faces are not contained 
in the sheets produced for members of 
the Machine Composition Association of 
New York. Advertising typography, al- 
though a hand-setting proposition orig- 
inally, is just at the present time using 
considerable machine composition when 
possible. For this reason some printers 
who specialize in typography of the high- 
est quality show the machine-set faces in 
their type-specimen books. 

There is a possibility that printers sit- 
uated as is Mr. Lesser may produce their 
sheets in codperation with a few other 
printers having interests in common, and 
in this manner overcome the great cost 
of production encountered in individual 
production. It may be well for this com- 
bined effort to consider some standard of 
format now in existence and produce the 
sheet accordingly. In this way any kind 
of a type-face combination could be ef- 
fected at some future date if the printer 
so desired. It may be well to state that 
the linotype, intertype, monotype, and 
Ludlow type-specimen sheets brought 
out by the groups in the Machine Com- 
position Association of New York were 
all produced by separate committees for 
each special kind of typecasting repre- 
sented by that group. They did, how- 
ever, adhere to one standard format. 

Knowing something about the tremen- 
dous cost of this operation, I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Lesser’s suggestion that 
the typefounder ought to furnish these 
sheets to each printer will become a real- 
ity for some time. The quantity of sheets 
for each face of type demanded by each 
printer would make the enterprise too 
costly for any typefounder to consider, 
especially if he could not check up on 
this variety of advertising, which would 
then have to be charged to retentive ad- 
vertising. An advertiser likes to know, if 
possible, what returns he is getting from 
his advertising. To hand out sheets pro- 
miscuously would be an expensive piece 
of advertising for any typefounder. It is, 
I believe, for this reason that the type- 
founders use most of their advertising 
money and effort for individual folders 
showing only a very few faces. 
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Business Review for March 


EPORTS indicate the continuance of 
R the business and industrial improve- 
ment. It is slow, possibly too slow for the 
average business man, but there is nev- 
ertheless evidence of a gradual upward 
trend over a wide industrial front. This 
has been evidenced in the increase of 
business in the commercial-printing line, 
which exists to a large extent because of 
the routine and promotional activities of 
various lines of business and industrial 
enterprises. The upturn in the demand 
for steel is also encouraging. 

History tells us that in previous pe- 
riods of major business depression an in- 
crease in blast-furnace activity usually 
has led the way to “better times.” From 
the low points of November and Decem- 
ber, steel mills have experienced a sharp 
rebound, due to the increased demand 
from the automotive field, a resumption 
of railroad buying, and purchases from 
other well diversified lines. In view of 
the fact that as a general rule industry 
and trade normally have a period of ex- 
panding activity during the spring and 
autumn of each year, it is hoped that this 
upward tendency as to steel activity is 
a forerunner of an impressive improve- 
ment in March over February, with a 
momentum sufficient to carry it well into 
the months of April and May. 

There are, to be sure, some factors 
that may seem to have a retarding effect 
on recovery. The key to sucha situation 
from which we are slowly emerging rests, 
in a large measure, with consumer buy- 
ing power. Throughout 1930 the shorter 
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In his spare moments A. DePhillips, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, typographer, amuses himself and gratifies a 
number of his particular friends by working up for 
them, with type, rules, and ornaments only, novelty 
bookmarks such as the one we reproduce herewith. 
In writing The Inland Printer about these, Mr. De- 
Phillips expressed the belief that to show one would 
stimulate others to get into the game. Let us see! 


q éx Libris . 


working time, coupled with a reduction 
of wages, brought payrolls down to a 
point 20 per cent below those of 1929. 
The income of farmers—a class which 
accounts for approximately 25 per cent 
of the total population—has suffered a 
severe shrinkage as to actual amount and 
also in purchasing power. 

No one has forgotten that last sum- 
mer was one of the hottest and dryest 
ever experienced in this country, and 
that the dryness was but little relieved 
during the fall and winter months. Over 
those districts so hard hit by the drought 
of last summer there has been a particu- 
lar lack of moisture through the winter 
months. The buying power in those sec- 
tions is naturally very low, and not much 
business is to be expected from the whole 
area until after the new crops have been 
harvested and marketed. 

The purchasing power of those in the 
building field must also be taken into ac- 
count. No marked pickup has been re- 
ported in building operations, although 
from here and there we get encouraging 
reports. Minneapolis is to start on a new 
$4,100,000 post office within a week or 
so, thereby helping those in need of that 
kind of work. Texas is putting up busi- 
ness buildings in Longview, Henderson, 
Tyler, and other east Texas cities. Ho- 
tels are also being built to accommodate 
the influx of large numbers of persons. 
St. Louis has various public enterprises 
which are to be pushed to completion, 
and therefore feels encouraged. 

Considering the whole situation, we 
need not despair. Periods of depression 
supply us with the time for thought and 
study of means and measures for the re- 
duction of production costs, as well as 
for the modernization and perfection of 
plant machinery and of operations—the 
employment of better methods. Never 
are production and distribution costs so 
carefully studied as in a time of depres- 
sion. The shrewd business man has his 
plans well laid by now for more econom- 
ical operation in the future. 

There is absolutely no reason for dis- 
couragement in the present industrial 
situation. The country has come through 
previous periods such as this with more 
efficient industries and an ability to pro- 
vide an even higher standard of living 
for our people. We will not fail now. 
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When Newspaper Advertisers Tell 
You, People Aren’t Buying!” 


| By N.M. LOOMIS Ke 


HE SELLER of advertising for a 
country-weekly newspaper is en- 
countering two serious difficulties 
just now. The talk of hard times is the 
more obvious of the two problems. The 
need of aggressive and more intelligent 
merchandising by the store owner is the 
other. They are closely related. 

The present period is said by some to 
be the result of overproduction in the 
automobile industries. For a few months 
business activity was at its maximum, 
and when it subsided to normal or just 
slightly below it did appear bad in com- 
parison with normal years. 

The other morning at nine-thirty an 
advertising salesman went into the wait- 
ing-room of three eye specialists, and 
was promised an eye examination “very 
soon.” There were twenty people wait- 
ing. The doctors were at the hospital all 
morning, and returned to the office about 
noon. During the day forty people were 
refused appointments. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
when the advertising man had his eyes 
tested. While he was calling off the let- 
ters one of the office girls came in to 
speak to the doctor. She said: “Every- 
body has been talking hard times, and 
I’m scared! Business is bad!” 

Her attitude is quite typical of that of 
many people. She was in the very center 
of all kinds of business, and yet, because 
she had heard it stated that times were 
bad, she couldn’t see the concrete evi- 
dence that business was good. The hard 
times in that office could not possibly 
have been anything but a mental condi- 
tion. And that is the advertising man’s 
most effective argument. He must work 
on the theory that the present period is 
largely a mental condition. 

He calls on his prospective advertiser, 
and is met with the excuse that times are 
hard—people won’t buy. He tells Mr. 
Merchant that department-store sales in 
New York during the first five months 








of 1930 increased 2 per cent over sales 
for the first five months of 1929. He re- 
minds the prospect that according to ac- 
tual figures there are fewer unemployed 
persons in certain cities this year than 
there were last year; then he looks about 
and points to equivalent conditions at 











Without Lucky 
Breaks 


The business visitor replied 
to the conventional question of 
“How is business?”’ with this 
significant parable: 

“T play golf and I enjoy it. 
My normal game is somewhere 
around the middle 90’s. The 
other day everything was just 
right—my temper and my di- 
gestion and the weather and the 
greens and all of the things that 
help or hinder the game. The re- 
sult was that I made a 79. 

‘“‘Now suppose that when I 
am asked what variety of game I 
play I should say, ‘Oh, I break 
80.’ Suppose I should feel that 
everything was wrong every 
time I didn’t land in the 70’s. 
What kind of a time would I 
have as a golfer? 

‘‘And that’s been one of the 
difficulties with business. Many 
companies ‘broke 80’ in 1929, 
and because they have failed to 
do it in 1930 they think they 
are completely ruined when the 
truth is that they’re playing a 
good steady game and improv- 
ing just a very little bit every 
day.’’—‘‘Nation’s Business.” 























home. He compares bank deposits with 
those of last year—they are most likely 
much larger. He finds out about postal 
receipts—they have probably increased. 
When he thus checks up he himself will 
be surprised at the indications of busi- 
ness activity all around him. 

The advertising seller asks the pro- 
prietor how his profits for 1930 compare 
with those of a year ago. This was done 
systematically last summer in a town of 
10,000 population, and in nearly every 
case the proprietor admitted that he was 
making as much as or more money than 
at the same time in 1929. 

Glenn Frank says, “America is men- 
tally scared; she is materially sound.” 
One of the big reasons now for the con- 
tinued talk of hard times is its conve- 
nience as an alibi for a failure to meet 
obligations, or an excuse by a salesman 
for letting up in his efforts to get orders. 

Bank deposits are at a high peak, and 
interest rates are low over the entire na- 
tion. Big deposits make a good talking 
point, for they mean that money is avail- 
able for buying. As soon as the surplus 
stocks are sold, manufacturing activity 
will again reach normal, and the logical 
way to move the merchandise is through 
steady use of advertising. 

In June of last year the owner of a 
shoe store in a small town complained 
that there was no money and it would be 
of no use to advertise, and his contention 
was affirmed by every shoe store in town. 
They all said they were losing money on 
shoes. However, this particular owner 
was finally induced to put on a shoe sale, 
and he took quite a bit of space to an- 
nounce it. He sold shoes at good prices, 
and he sold lots of shoes! When the sale 
was over he told the ad man that it was 
one of the most successful sales he had 
ever held, and that he would never again 
say it didn’t pay to advertise. The buy- 
ing power was there, and he got the busi- 
ness simply by advertising. 
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One of the strong talking points is 
that newspaper advertising is given a 
prominent part in the campaigns of most 
big corporations. One of the biggest ra- 
dio manufacturers attributes 75 per cent 
of his sales to newspaper advertising. 
The supporting point is that some big 
institutions, like Wanamaker’s, in New 
York, increase rather than curtail their 
newspaper space when business is slow. 

It lessens the individual’s fear of hard 
times to be reminded that such a period 
always has one good effect: Due to the 
need for economy, it results in elimina- 
tion of industrial waste, and puts indus- 
try in better shape to carry on. 

One newspaper is running a series of 
conservatively optimistic articles by the 
leading men of the town, most of whom 
report favorable outlooks on business, 
and it is also using quotations from na- 
tionally known executives to show that 
the economic condition of the country is 
sound. There is a psychological advan- 
tage in publicly quoting a man to the ef- 
fect that business is good, because when 
he sees his own statement in the paper 
over his own name he is more liable to 
apply this attitude in his own business. 

The problem of merchandising is in- 
volved in overthrowing the hard-times 
complaints, for the merchant’s doubts 
make it more than ordinarily important 
that he get results from his advertising. 
The ready-to-wear dealer wants to sell 
clothes, and when he orders advertising 
he is trying to buy customers—sales— 
and too often the advertising man is try- 
ing to sell advertising space! In the av- 
erage country-weekly town it is up to 
the ad solicitor to keep an eye on every- 
thing that affects sales. 

The owner of a small store may not 
notice that his windows need washing, 
or that his delivery boy’s dirty hands 
soil the packages before the customers 
get them. Maybe Jones’ service-station 
man leaves oil spots on customers’ nice, 
shiny fenders. The wideawake advertis- 
ing man will notice such things, and sug- 
gest—so very tactfully and indirectly! 
—that improved methods would help. 

The most successful merchandiser in 
a certain town is a grocer who sells at 
prices much higher than those at chain 
stores. These three words explain his 
policy: attention to details. He person- 
ally unpacks every crate of oranges, ap- 
ples, lettuce, and all vegetables and fresh 
fruits, and he inspects every single piece 
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every day, discarding all which is not 
prime. He conducts his entire business in 
that manner. Incidentally, he says that 
there is no difference between his vol- 
ume of business for 1930 and that which 
he enjoyed in 1929. 

The thoughtful ad man will not neg- 
lect to suggest legitimate savings on ad- 
vertising, as well as features that will 
create interest. Not long ago a grocery 
man opened up a new store. The ad so- 
licitor visited him, and when they got 
around to advertising the store owner 
said he guessed he’d need “a little ad” 
for his opening. The ad man proposed 
that he make it a page, and sell space for 
most of the page to the makers of the 
well known products he was handling. 
Then he might arrange to present some 
cheap souvenirs, and get a salad-dressing 
company to put on a demonstration of 
its product for the opening week. 

That sounded interesting to the gro- 
cer, so he arranged his opening accord- 
ingly. He had no difficulty in disposing 
of enough of his space to the manufac- 
turers to pay for the entire page ad, a 
coffee company furnished souvenirs free 


x * A Copy Suggestion * 


The Right Kind 
of Printer to 


Stick To 


PRINTER Who brings you es- 
A\timatesis not half so helpful 
as a printer who brings brains, 
mechanical genius, constructive 
opinions, artistic ability, def- 
nite knowledge, abstract view- 
point, and successful experience. 
Find the printer who “‘uses his 
head”’ and stay with him. His 
price may be a little higher this 
time, a little lower next time, 
but he understands what you 
are trying to do, and he knows 
how to help you get it done. He 
may serve your purpose more 
effectively than you serve it your- 
self. . . because he brings to you 

an outside viewpoint 
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of charge, and another company served 
sandwiches and coffee to all visitors. 

The grocer took ten cases of coffee to 
start the day, on condition that he could 
return all unbroken cases—and he ex- 
pected to return half of them. This was 
the middle of July, in a town that suffers 
more than most do from the summer 
slump. But the opening day was a huge 
success. By ten o’clock he was forced to 
order five more cases of coffee, and only 
the fact that he had purchased most of 
his stock from local distributors and was 
thus able to get more goods immediately 
kept his shelves from being cleaned out 
before the day was over. 

There will be benefits from that open- 
ing day for the ad man. He helped put 
the day over, and he secured a page ad 
for the grocer which cost nothing. By 
handling the grocer’s advertising wisely 
he will be in a position to control that 
account for a long time. 

Store owners may know their business 
well from the standpoint of buying or 
manufacturing, but many of them fail to 
give much thought to selling, and there 
is the ad man’s chance to gain his cus- 
tomer’s confidence. He knows the mar- 
ket, and he knows what will bring in the 
customers. He very sensibly pushes arti- 
cles that are seasonable and that are at 
the right price level, and he is careful to 
appeal directly to the people the adver- 
tiser wishes to interest. 

A few weeks ago a new man came to 
town and bought out the local bakery. 
This bakery has considerable competi- 
tion from a near-by city. The ad man 
dropped around to get acquainted and to 
size up the prospect. He listened to the 
baker, and decided to say nothing then 
in regard to advertising. 

A day or so later, however, he dropped 
in to see how things were getting fixed 
up. He talked with the baker about his 
ideas on breadmaking and secured sev- 
eral copy ideas. The advertising man 
then suggested that the baker have an 
opening day, with souvenirs, etc., serve 
sandwiches and little cakes of his own 
make, and get an ice-cream company to 
give away cones to the children. 

The women in this community are 
homemakers and civic workers, and are 
interested in public health, so the ad 
man went on: “You really ought to paint 
up that storefront a little. And why not 
paint the machinery and clean up the 
back room, and then invite these women 
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to go through your plant to see how care- 
fully your bread is made?” 

The baker saw the opportunity. He 
got busy with the painting, cleaned up 
the back room spic and span, painted all 
the machinery white, and took without 
batting an eye a page ad that had been 
prepared for him. Then he had a highly 
successful opening day, and every visitor 
saw with her own eyes that his bread was 
made under sanitary conditions. 

That was the way to interest the shop- 
pers of this particular town. It might not 
work somewhere else, but the ad man 
knew these people and their interests, 
and thus appealed to them forcefully. 
Each case is different. By knowing those 
who are expected to buy, and learning 
their interests, you can induce them to 
purchase—that is advertising. 

By providing pleasing surroundings, 
rendering courteous and efficient service, 
and guarding the quality of goods, you 
can make steady customers of them— 
that is merchandising. 

And showing a merchant it is to his 
best interests to advertise, and then as- 
sisting him to get the full benefit of it— 
these are your means for developing a 
regular and valuable advertiser. 


Eo 


Quite So! Quite So! 

The other day a nice old lady brought 
a lot of magazines to a veterans’ hospital 
and passed them around. One poor crip- 
ple got The Saturday Evening Post, but 
it didn’t do him any good. He couldn’t 
lift it high enough to read it. 

A sufferer in the next bed got a copy 
of the Dial, but he couldn’t read it. The 
pages had never been cut. 

A sergeant was handed the Atlantic 
Monthly. Pretty soon he had to ask for 
a dictionary to interpret it. 

A little way off a happy-go-lucky bum 
got the American Mercury. Before sup- 
per he had complained about the food, 
the service, the heat, the bed, and the di- 
vinity that shapes our ends. 

Then someone got Physical Culture. 
He fell out of bed and broke his arm try- 
ing to do flexing exercises. 

The poor bird who got the Love Story 
Magazine spent the afternoon ringing 
for the nurse and trying to hold her hand. 

One unfortunate got hold of The Na- 
tion. When he found out that practically 
nothing is right in the world, he sobbed 
himself to sleep.—“The Kalends.” 
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“Offset-Deep” Printing Plates 


By H. L.W. in “‘Offset-Buch und Werbekunst.’’ The 
translation for this publication is by Gustav R. Mayer 


go all the means of photographic 
transferring to the grained-metal 
offset-press plates the “‘offset-deep” sys- 
tem has demonstrated that it is superior 
to any other in manufacturing printing 
plates for the offset press. Process neg- 
atives and bichromated albumin have 
been employed for years in photolitho- 
graphic platemaking, and when all the 
conditions involved in their production 
are in perfect harmony then the impres- 
sions on the light-sensitive surface coat- 
ing on the grained-metal plate will prove 
very satisfactory in the pressroom. But 
these conditions are not always uniform 
from one day to the next, and the result 
is that, after having had satisfactory 
plates one day, those made the next may 
scum all over, the work thicken up, or 
the impressions fail to hold, the work 
becoming lighter or coming off the plate 
entirely. The usual remedy for the plates 
that act in this way on the press is to 
make them over, especially those plates 
on which the work becomes weak. 

In an endeavor to remove these uncer- 
tainties many practical men have been 
investigating other ways and means of 
photographic transferring. The most en- 
couraging is the offset-deep method. In 
this method a process-line or halftone- 
screen positive is used for obtaining the 
impressions on the metal, and by the re- 
versal of the negative impression on the 
plate the remaining light-sensitive coat- 
ing is entirely removed. The final result 
is a positive on the metal consisting of 
ink that fills up the slightly etched lines 
and dots with not a possibility of any 
colloid material remaining invisible be- 
tween the lines and dots, which is fre- 
quently the cause of scum and thickened 
work. The plate will now stand severe 
etching without injury to the work. 

For the successful application of this 
method one of the most important fac- 
tors is positives that are dense and sharp 
with no weak lines and dots anywhere, 
as only with positives of good quality 
can good offset-deep plates be made. As 
a light-sensitive coating the bichromated 
glue has proved very satisfactory, but 
the exposure time should be generous in 
order to permit the light thoroughly to 
harden the impression. After exposure a 


blue shellac mixture is rubbed all over 
the plate with a soft rag to form a thin 
coating. After this is dry the plate is de- 
veloped in a sink under a good stream of 
water from a hose in order to reach over 
the whole area with water under consid- 
erable pressure. The water must pene- 
trate the shellac coating and dissolve out 
the glue underneath which was not acted 
upon by the light, and every precaution 
must be taken to see that all of this un- 
exposed glue is thoroughly removed. 

The plate is now dried in the whirler, 
and the pictures and designs stand out 
as silvery-white positives on a blue back- 
ground. Any necessary spotting or re- 
touching is next done, and with a large, 
soft brush a mixture of iron chlorid and 
nitric acid is spread all over the plate 
and is allowed to act for about a minute. 
The plate is then thoroughly rinsed with 
water to remove the etching solution, and 
is again dried. The dots and lines are 
now very slightly etched into the plate 
and therefore below the printing surface, 
this corresponding to a very shallow in- 
taglio plate, and these etched lines and 
dots when filled with ink cannot grow 
and spread in the pressroom. 

A special ink for the purpose is now 
rubbed all over the plate with a rag, the 
pressure being light so as to force the ink 
into the etched parts of the plate. The 
shellac coating and remaining glue are 
removed, and the pictures, designs, and 
type matter will now be black on the sil- 
very grained-metal surface and have all 
the appearance of an impression from a 
process negative with bichromated albu- 
min, but with this difference: the image 
is not on the surface but down into the 
plate, all the lines and dots are clean, 
healthy, and sharp, and there is no pos- 
sibility of the work becoming weak or 
scumming over on the press due to varia- 
tions in conditions that are frequently 
beyond control. The usual lithographic 
etching now follows, the plate being then 
ready for the press. 

The advantage of offset-deep over bi- 
chromated albumin or hand-transferred 
plates is found to be of a most definite 
nature. Not only are all dots and lines 
firmly attached to the plate, but they are 
in the plate below the printing surface, 
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where they will be protected from me- 
chanical wear on the press and will thus 
produce a far greater edition than plates 
made by the other two methods men- 
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tioned. Also, far more ink can be applied 
in printing, with the result that sheets 
from the offset press have an additional 
strength and clean-cut appearance. 
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What Is “Exempt Property’? 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


SIS VERY frequently the case, the con- 
A versation at the regular business 
luncheon of the printers’ association had 
turned to the collection of bad accounts. 
‘“What’s the use of suing these dead- 
beats?” commented one member. “After 
you get a judgment you can’t collect it. 
We have already sued half a dozen and 
we’re simply out our court costs, as the 
judgment isn’t worth a darn. My attor- 
ney says that everything that they own 
is exempt, so what’s the use?” 

“Ves, I have a $500 judgment against 
a fellow who owns a $5,500 house, but 
I can’t collect a nickel. His home is ex- 
empt and he works on a commission for 
an outfit in another state, so we can’t 
reach his income. The laws are certainly 
made for the benefit of the crooks!” re- 
plied the second printer disgustedly, and 
the discussion turned to other topics. 

One of the most aggravating proposi- 
tions that the printer must face, to say 
nothing of the financial loss, is to have a 
judgment against a person who owns a 
home worth several thousand dollars, 
drives a better car, and frequently lives 
in a more expensive style than does the 
creditor who is unable to satisfy the 
judgment. The creditor is told by his at- 
torney that the property is “exempt.” 

What is meant by ‘exempt property”? 
This phrase simply means that certain 
property of a debtor is protected by law 
and cannot be levied upon and sold by 
a creditor. Generally speaking this in- 
cludes real estate—the homestead—up 
to a certain value; personal property 
such as furniture and household goods, 
food and provisions for the debtor and 
his family, wearing apparel, tools and 
hand implements used by the debtor in 
making his living, in some cases a plea- 
sure car or truck when used largely in 
securing a livelihood, and in most cases 
one-half or more of the debtor’s wages 
which have been earned within the pre- 
ceding thirty or sixty days, etc. 

The worth of the property exempt 
varies in different states; roughly speak- 


ing, it varies for real estate, or the home- 
stead, from $1,000 up to $5,000; for the 
personal property, such as furniture or 
household goods, from $300 to $1,000. 
The purpose of the statute is to prevent 
the head of the family and his depen- 
dents from being deprived of the neces- 
sities of life, or of the resources by which 
these necessities may be obtained, so as 
to avoid any chance of placing them in 
danger of becoming public charges. 

The moral to this story is that any 
printer, in giving credit, should not rely 
upon exempt property as the basis of the 
financial worth of the debtor and de- 
pend upon levying upon it if necessary, 
as it generally cannot be done and the 
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creditor ends up with a worthless judg- 
ment, at least for the time being. 

How could a debtor own a $5,500 
home exempt from execution, as was 
stated in the third paragraph of this ar- 
ticle? The defendant was the head of a 
family consisting of his wife, five chil- 
dren, and an aged mother. The statute 
of that state allowed him as the head of 
the family a homestead exemption of 
$1,500 for himself, $500 for his wife, 
and $250 for each other member, thus 
amounting in all to an exemption of 
$3,500. There was also a mortgage of 
$2,250 on the place. 

The state supreme court held that the 
defendant was entitled to his exemption 
after deducting the amount of the mort- 
gage from the value of the property, so 
that the remaining value was less than 
the exemption and the creditor found 
that he was unable to reach any of it. 
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We will wake up some morning and 
find that prosperity has been with us for 
a couple of months.—Dwight Morrow. 


Why Not Try Your Hand on This? 


Reply No. 21 to the challenge ‘How Would You Do It?” 
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is one of his few fixed 
habits...He looks for 
it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels... And 
it gives him nostalgia 
for Fifth Avenue when 
he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz! 
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M’sieu le Voyageur 


m7 OWN & COUNTRY is 
one of his few fixed habits. 

He looks for it in the lounges 

A Bird of his favorite hotels. And 
it gives him nostalgia for 

of Fifth Avenue when he is 
iP assage lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz. Like himself 


TOWN & COUNTRY has 
formed an aristocratic view- 
point of the world at large. 
It gives the cut direct to 
unimportant places and 
dreary trips. M’sieu does 
himself well and expects 
his chosen magazine to aid 
and abet him. He reads . 


TOWN & COUNTRY be- 
cause it is so world-conscious 
wise in the ways of ships 
and places, a provocative 
catalog of the lure and lux- 
ury of modern travel . . 









































x23 Lown & Country 
Published in excess of a million lines 
of advertising—over 1600 pages. 











“Puzzling like a wild futuristic picture” were the words used to describe the advertisement on the left when 
it was originally reproduced in The Inland Printer. Not only is the challenge of one reader being answered 
a number of times in each issue by others who have accepted the editor’s invitation to answer it for him, 
but these resettings afford valuable lessons in the art of type display worthy of study by every typographer. 
The one on the right is by E. J. Getz, Hamilton Autographic Registering Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
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“Novice” Is Out to Make Good 
With Unusual Plan 

One Minnesota reader of this depart- 
ment writes to ascertain more about “A 
Novice Shows the Way,” as related in 
a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
He says he would like to find some plan 
to increase his circulation even by 500, 
while our “Novice” was planning to get 
a list of 5,000; and also inquires “how a 
salesman can go out and contract for 
six months’ advertising in four hours at 
the rate of $0.45 an inch!” 

Does sound pretty big, doesn’t it? But 
this “Novice” sounds big, too, and he is 
big. As stated, he was national manager 
in charge of sales of a great automobile 
company, and he is just naturally that 
way—one of the finest fellows ever met, 
and with lots of contagious enthusiasm. 

The paper, owned by the firm he is 
now connected with, is of tabloid size 
with five twelve-em columns to a page. 
It has been made attractive with local 
cuts and illustrated front page, and it is 
now carrying most of the quarter- and 
half-page ads he said it would carry for 
six months, making a nice-looking pa- 
per. He is now using the local cuts and 
other features suggested, and we pre- 
sume that he is after the 5,000 circula- 
tion he promised. To attain this he will 
have to add about 2,000 to the list, and 
he proposes to do this with solicitors 
paid on commission and carrying an at- 
tractive premium with them which will 
line up the wives and other members of 
the families they reach. 

It is possible that he may find some 
disappointment in the results he antici- 
pates in this circulation business, but if 
he develops sufficient good prospects to 
make it we believe that he will reach his 
goal sooner or later. We believe we are 
correct in stating that these subscrip- 
tions will be at $0.50 a year, at which 
figure they will not be so hard to get. 


In general, this paper in question is 
not the ordinary or regular newspaper ; 
it is a local-magazine idea, at a cheap 
price, and facing the competition of a 
good live daily newspaper. 





Seek Repeal of Bad Ohio Law 

The penalty for negligence of news- 
papers in protecting themselves in mat- 
ters of legislation has been visited upon 
Ohio newspapers for the past two years, 
and now they are united in an effort to 
undo the damage sustained. In 1929 an 
election law was passed in that state 
which provided that if any newspaper 
published any matter relating to a can- 
didate for an office, and the candidate 
desired to make reply, then the newspa- 
per must print the politician’s answer in 
its next issue without charge. The reply 
must be printed in the same manner and 
given as much space in the newspaper as 
the original article. If the editor refuses 
to do this he is guilty of violation of the 
corrupt-practices act, and subject to a 
fine of $500 for each such refusal. 

All of this would be a joke if it were 
not serious. That a newspaper’s editorial 
utterances should be tempered by the 
threat that if the editor should say any- 
thing with any meaning which the poli- 
tician might question, he must retract or 
explain, or publish the politician’s ex- 
planation, is going far toward infringe- 
ment on the freedom of the press. 

Ohio publishers are naturally bending 
their every effort to repeal the statute, 
and it would seem that they should suc- 
ceed if the power and rights of the press 
mean anything. It is much easier, how- 
ever, to prevent the enactment of such 
drastic legislation than it is to repeal it. 
A good state organization should have a 
newspaper representative in the legisla- 
ture to catch such threats at their incep- 
tion, and set up a defense to defeat those 
endeavoring to pass such laws. 


Publisher Photographs Leading 
Citizens of His Town 

Local newspaper enterprise extends 
today to a point achieved and boasted 
about only by large metropolitan papers 
a few years ago. The photographing of 
most of the leading local people in its 
county-seat town of about twenty-five 
hundred recently by the Toledo (Iowa) 
Chronicle prompts that statement. On 
one day seventy-five people were given 
“sittings” at one of the local studios by 
arrangement with Publisher C. M. Rich- 
ards, who sent them there, and the bill 
was paid by the Chronicle. 

Mr. Richards’ purpose in this is to 
have such an array of photographs that 
he can build up a “morgue” of cuts that 
will be instantly available whenever any- 
thing happens of news value. Every busi- 
ness and professional man and woman 
of the city is included in the program, 
for they quite generally agree with the 
idea of the publisher and are glad to co- 
operate with him in promoting it. 

The time has arrived in the central 
states when historical editions are suc- 
cessfully planned and executed. Many 
cities in that section of the country are 
now seventy-five to a hundred years old, 
and quite frequently of late we have ob- 
served some wonderfully prepared dia- 
mond-anniversary editions of local daily 
and weekly papers. Fifty, seventy-five, 
and one hundred years of continuous 
newspaper publication in any commu- 
nity may be events worthy of historical 
editions. The pages of newspapers in 
any locality are the best and most ac- 
curate picture of the past years of town 
and county activities. Often the news- 
paper is the only historical record of the 
community’s past life and growth. It is 
entirely worth while that now the pub- 
lishers should undertake this important 
step thus planned and carried out by the 
publisher of the Chronicle. 
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A Newspaper’s Diamond 
Anniversary 

Seventy-five years of newspapering is 
a very long time “out where the West be- 
gins.”” The Winona ( Minn.) Republican- 
Herald, a copy of which daily paper was 
forwarded to us recently, published on 
November 20, 1930, a special diamond- 
anniversary edition which illustrates the 
paper’s advent on the uncertain sea of 
industry, with descriptive material and 
features covering many other lines of ac- 
tivity in that now thriving and attractive 
community upon the west shore of the 
Mississippi River in southeast Minne- 
sota. Sixty-four pages in magazine form, 
five columns to the page, were printed in 
this historical anniversary number. Es- 
tablished as a weekly newspaper in No- 
vember, 1855, the Republican survived 
all the vicissitudes of early pioneer life 
in a town of eight hundred people, and 
its growth has kept pace with the growth 
of the city and the territory. 

Contributions of both newspaper and 
contemporary history are valuable be- 
yond price. The enterprise of the pres- 
ent publishers in presenting this edition 
to the public causes us again to wonder 
if the publishers were thoughtful enough 
to print a part of the special edition on a 
good grade of rag paper stock so that it 
might last through another seventy-five 
or more years for the benefit of poster- 
ity. The paper utilized in this edition 
was the ordinary daily-newspaper stock, 
a material which even if kept under seal 
and away from the light will last but a 
few decades at the very most. 

A visit to some of those old libraries 
in Boston and other eastern cities where 
history is recorded in the newspapers of 
more than a hundred years ago proves 
that ordinary print paper disintegrates 
and crumbles to a considerable degree 
with the lapse of but seventy-five years 

and the paper stock used that long 
ago was greatly superior to that which is 
used in these rushing days of 1931. 


Make the Radio Responsible! 

A belated but important movement is 
reported to have been launched to pro- 
vide more careful supervision and more 
fixed responsibility for what goes out on 
the air for radio users. This is something 
which is very essential as regards gen- 
eral commercial broadcasting. 

Other advertising media are now com- 
pelled by law and by decency to observe 
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truthfulness and use frank statements 
in regard to any material or remedy that 
obtains publicity in which the public in 
general may be interested. Some radio 
broadcasting may be seriously queried 
on this score. Remedies which “‘will cure 
colds,” “save the throat,” “cleanse the 
mouth,” build the appetite, and gener- 
ally protect the human system are now 
offered promiscuously over the ether. 
Expert announcers confide the virtues of 
these remedies to the public, and usually 
offer premiums of some kind to increase 
replies to their solicitation. Wet and dry 
propaganda—paid for, no doubt—goes 
out unmarked and unidentified, to edu- 
cate and influence those who may be pa- 
trons of a wide hookup of radio stations. 
Investment concerns without conscience 
may be luring the unwary. 

That the spoken word may be sent out 
full of deceit and poison, with no check 
on it that may be used as a permanent 
record, makes the gullible public ready 
victims for sales propaganda and leaves 
competitors without an adequate reply 
or opportunity of defense. 

If the radio commission or other offi- 
cial bodies that may govern the output 
of such matter can be empowered to stop 
it, or at least to require the contents of 
such radio talks to be submitted before 
these are broadcast, the public would 
have some protection in a measure equal 
to that provided by the printed word. 
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Concentrate 


1931 will be a year of real con- 
centration for those who suc- 
ceed. Successful business men 
will concentrate on getting the 
most out of those “‘tools’’ with 
which they must work, the ter- 
ritory which is logically theirs, 
the prospects in their territory. 
Direct-mail advertising is the 
strong right arm they will rely 
on for the more intensive sales- 
work that will be necessary this 
year. And they will economize 
by finding a helpful printer and 








concentrating on his services 
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Promoting Lotteries by Means 

of Broadcasting 

Obviously the advertising or promot- 
ing of lotteries by radio in the United 
States ought to be as unlawful and as 
much against public policy as advertis- 
ing lotteries in newspapers. The latter is 
prohibited now by laws in most states, 
and by the Post Office Department, but 
it is said that there have been some at- 
tempts at radio advertising which should 
have been questioned. 

To get right at this proposition and 
provide for stopping such a practice en- 
tirely, Senator McNary has introduced 
a bill in Congress to amend the lottery 
laws so as to include radio, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the last sen- 
tence of section 29 of the Radio Act of 1927, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: “No 
person within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall, by means of radio communication, 
(a) utter any obscene, indecent, or profane lan- 
guage, or (b) announce, advertise, or conduct 
a lottery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme, 
offering prizes dependent in whole or in part 
upon lot or chance, or announce or advertise 
any list of prizes drawn or awarded by means 
of a lottery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme.” 


Some effort should be put forth by all 
the newspaper publishers to interest the 
members of Congress in this bill. If they 
do this it is likely that the bill will re- 
ceive attention and will pass. 





“Affairs of Young Folk”’ 

Our attention is called to a very fine 
feature that is being run in the Evening 
Huronite, of Huron, South Dakota. This 
feature is classified under the heading 
“Affairs of Young Folk.” It has been de- 
veloped during these past few years by 
Robert D. Lusk, managing editor of that 
excellent daily, and the department is 
now an established institution with that 
paper. The department consists of about 
two columns of live news covering the 
doings of the various worth-while chil- 
dren’s clubs of central South Dakota. 
The clubs reached are the 4-H clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, 
Hi-Y, and Young Citizens’ League. The 
news carried is written by the club mem- 
bers or their leaders, and it is all edited 
in the Huronite office by Hazel Chris- 
toffersen, who devotes nearly all of her 
time to this department. Interest is be- 
ing maintained by prize contests. 

What are the results? Mr. Lusk states 
that the “Affairs of Young Folk” col- 
umn has meant a substantial increase in 
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circulation, although no direct attempt 
has been made thus to capitalize on it. 
But, most important, it has been a real 
means of tying up the community with 
the newspaper. It has been outstanding 
as a good-will builder. And incidentally 
it has been a source of satisfaction to the 
publishers, as the department has stim- 
ulated the interest of the children in or- 
ganizations which really mean so much 
to their best development. 

A booklet for free distribution is be- 
ing published on this program, as Mr. 
Lusk thinks the idea is worth spreading. 





Circulation Audits Increasing 

Several publishers have been asking 
recently about the details of circulation 
audits, thinking that they would be in- 
terested in having such an audit made 
for their own papers. One remark, made 
in practically the same words by two dif- 
ferent publishers, indicates the thought 
behind this audit. One said, “If I have 
an audit of my circulation, maybe I can 
force my competitor either to put up or 
shut up about his extravagant claims of 
circulation in my county.” 

In the minds of some of these sterling 
publishers who are honestly listing cir- 
culation and other details of their news- 
papers is the knowledge that they really 
have the lead and should command at 
least their share of the advertising busi- 
ness. They know that they have a paid 
list—one that will stand inspection and 
comparison—and yet they feel that it is 
all being discounted by claims of equal 
or larger circulation by competitors who 
do not have well paid lists or whose cir- 
culation is based on so-called “contests.” 
Very often the statement is made to us 
that such and such a paper “never col- 
lects its subscription accounts,” and that 
its subscribers “can never get them to 
stop sending the paper.” 

A list would have to be pretty well 
disguised in order to prevent expert au- 
ditors discovering the true status of the 
accounts, since they often send out cards 
addressed at random to individual sub- 
scribers, asking about their subscription 
and the account. This system brings to 
the auditors a cross-section view of the 
entire list, and considerable explanation 
would be required if the replies showed a 
general repudiation of the claims which 
had been made by the publisher. 

The circulation audits may not be ab- 
solutely necessary in the competition for 
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Eyes Following 
Through 


HE Eres that follow sheets 
Bg the printing press 
are sales-minded eyes . . . as 
are the eyes of all members of 
our organization . . . they real- 
ize that every piece of litera- 
ture passing through their hands 
was created to sell something. 
Where can you better place the 
production of your printed sales 
material than witha firm whose 
every employe is conscious of 
the selling obligation of its prod- 

uct after it leaves his hands? 























Text of an impressive illustrated advertisement pub- 
lished in the organ of the local advertising club by 
John Bornman & Son, Detroit printing firm 
local and general advertising. Still the 
tendency is in that direction, more for 
the reasons given above than anything 
else. Advertising agencies are also look- 
ing for substantial proof of circulation 
claims, in order to estimate the possible 
results for their clients. The publisher’s 
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breakdown of circulation figures, with a 
detailed listing of city, town, rural, and 
all that, is usually very helpful and ac- 
ceptable, but these claims are not so eas- 
ily evaluated when it comes to choosing 
between two competing papers whose 
assertions are just about parallel. 

The ideal of a simple and acceptable 
audit of circulation for the county local 
newspapers has now been worked out by 
a committee of the A. A. A. A. and the 
Newspaper Managers’ Association. It is 
based on an examination by a qualified 
accountant, with certification by the sec- 
retary of the state press association and 
an additional certification by the secre- 
tary of the Newspaper Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. The tabulated figures may then 
be taken at 100 per cent value by those 
interested in the circulation statement. 





A Two-Year Course for Students? 

A two-year course of journalism train- 
ing in colleges is felt by the New York 
State Society of Newspaper Editors to 
be more practical than the present plan 
of four years of college training. An in- 
vestigation conducted by that society 
brought forth a report of the committee 
favoring the two-year course, this to be 
supplemented by an “internship” with 
some daily newspaper to round out the 
journalistic education of a student who 
intends to make newspapering a profes- 
sion. The committee’s report states that 
“The standards of newspaper wages are 
too low to make reasonable an extended 
course in a school of journalism for the 
average prospect.” 

The report might have gone further 
and stated that an internship on some 
newspaper would prove desirable and an 
advantage to the student who intends to 
make use of it. Not always is it easy or 
possible for students to get positions on 
daily newspapers. Without some real ex- 
perience the student finds rather an in- 
different reception for his application. 

It strikes us that the chief concern ot 
the average journalism student should 
be to get experience on any newspaper, 
regardless of the wage or opportunity, 
until he finds himself. Then he will be 
able to state what he can do and have 
positive knowledge that he can do it. We 
have seen too many of them waiting and 
wasting time to obtain something they 
want. Gradually their ardor cools, and 
often they become entirely discouraged 
and give up newspaper work. 
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Notes From the Field 

















Wouldn’t it be rather surprising to the 
big cigaret-manufacturing concerns now 
in their war for business if they should 
learn that using the weekly and local 
daily papers of the country was a more 
paying proposition than some of the me- 
dia they have been using at enormous 
expense for so long a time? 





The Pelican Press is the euphonious 
name of the official journal of the Lou- 
isiana Press Association. Edited by J. P. 
Wade, Port Allen, this association bul- 
letin breathes “the spirit of ’76” in the 
way of standing for correct rates, high 
ideals, fair treatment, and independence 
of newspapers generally. 





The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism sponsors its twenty-second 
Newspaper Week at the university on 
May 4 to 9 this year. Invitations to all 
members of the press of the state and to 
many of the leading publishers in other 
states have been issued. Features of un- 
usual interest will be on the program, 
and former Dean Walter Williams, now 
president of the university, will preside 
at the annual banquet. 





The Pennsylvania Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association recently inaugurated a 
campaign to secure an appropriation for 
$250,000, to be used for a state school of 
journalism in the Keystone State. The 
committee of the publishers’ association 
found Governor Pinchot favorably dis- 
posed toward the project, provided the 
money can be made available. The gov- 
ernor agreed to have a bill presented 
with his recommendation later on in the 
legislative session if it appears possible 
to provide the necessary money. 





The New Mexico Newspaper Associa- 
tion has been plugging very hard to get 
through a program of legislation in its 
general assembly to provide some news- 
paper and publication laws which are 
badly needed. It will be a surprise to the 
publishers there to notice the influence 
they have in a personal appeal to mem- 
bers of the legislature to give them a fair 
deal. And that is what any legislative 
program requires—personal appeals and 
plenty of hard work by most of the mem- 
bers of the press association. 


Numerous applications for employ- 
ment by printers and operators, as well 
as news men and sometimes advertising 
men, come to our attention. Men need- 
ing jobs badly write to possible employ- 
ers without “selling” themselves even a 
little bit. Why will men expect an em- 
ployer, at a time when help is plentiful, 
to accept them on the basis of a bare ap- 
plication presenting no information or 
facts regarding their abilities except that 
they want a position? 

Employers, especially newspaper pub- 
lishers, glancing over applications from 
men wanting jobs, will hardly select one 
that tells nothing about the applicant— 
his name, age, experience, speed, accu- 
racy, disposition, or anything along that 
line. Some do present references, but 
those who employ help know that often 
these are of little value. Publishers and 
printers wanting help would like to have 
knowledge of not only what experience 
and references applicants have, but what 
they themselves claim that they can do, 
and also the wages they expect and the 
hours of employment. Keep this always 
in mind when applying for work. 





“Laws of Illinois Relating to Publica- 
tions Required to Be Made in Newspa- 
pers and Otherwise” is the title of the 
small book of ninety-six pages recently 
compiled and issued by the secretary of 
state of Illinois. It contains all the laws 
of that state relating to newspaper pub- 
lications, setting out the number of each 
section and the title, and has a very com- 
plete index to guide the reader to the 
proper page for anything desired in this 
book. Secretary H. L. Williamson of the 
Illinois Press Association has been dis- 
tributing the book to numerous news- 
paper workers and executives outside of 
the state, and this department acknowl- 
edges a copy with sincere thanks. 





If there ever was a time when local 
newspaper advertising for local business 
should be used, it is now. Metropolitan 
stores and other institutions are making 
stronger bids than ever for the patron- 
age of people who “‘want to save money.” 
That the local retail stores especially can 
meet any such seeking for business is a 
certain conclusion. Their overhead, up- 
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keep, and running expenses can be cur- 
tailed to offset any depression in their 
line, and they do not have to junk so 
many lines in bargain sales to get rid of 
the staples that people need and must 
buy. Local appeal, in local newspapers, 
by business men brave enough to face 
the opposition and get the game, should 
hold up any good town’s local business 
to a point that will carry the business 
men through to the normal times. If ever 
there was a time to “sell your newspa- 
per” to advertisers, it is now. 





Florida newspapers are going to have 
a state-press field manager. At the re- 
cent meeting of the Florida Press Asso- 
ciation, held at Gainesville, a committee 
report and the discussion following dem- 
onstrated that the papers of that state 
are ready to undertake the more inten- 
sive form of organization and make their 
organization a business factor as well as 
a promotion enterprise for the benefit of 
the publishers in that state. At the same 
session the legislative committee of the 
association arranged for presentation of 
a report on Florida newspaper laws by 
Stafford Caldwell, newspaper proprietor 
and attorney, which was a codification 
of the newspaper publication laws of the 
state. This report is to be published in 
pamphlet form and distributed to the 
press of the state. It will be a valuable 
aid to future amendment of publishing 
laws and the passage of new laws needed. 





The Stuart (Fla.) Daily News again 
comes forward with the claim that it is 
the smallest-town daily in these United 
States. The claim now is based on the 
developments of the 1930 census, which 
gives Stuart a population of 2,004. Sev- 
eral months ago when this paper asked 
for information on this subject we made 
an investigation which showed that sev- 
eral other towns with smaller popula- 
tions have dailies. Now the census has 
taken two or three of these out of the 
smaller-town class because of the large 
increases in population, and the Seward 
(Alaska) Daily Gateway is the only daily 
paper admittedly published in a smaller 
town than Stuart, and with the Siskiyou 
(Alaska) Daily News as its close rival 
with a town of 1,123. The Corry (Pa.) 
Evening Journal, which last year held 
the palm with a town population of less 
than 1,000, is now credited with a city 
population of 7,338. 
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HE MONTHS NEW 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 2 
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U.T. A. Officials Discuss Plans 
for Milwaukee Sessions 

At a meeting of U.T. A. officers in New York 
City, on February 26, plans were prepared for 
the midyear meetings of the United Typoth- 
etae of America, to be held at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, April 16 to 18. Sessions of 
the general assembly and the typothetae secre- 
taries are scheduled for the first two days, and 
the board of directors holds its meeting on the 
final day. The chairman of the program com- 
mittee, B. B. Eisenberg, of Cleveland, is work- 
ing energetically with the committee members 
to achieve a program which in practical worth 
shall surpass that of any midyear gathering to 
date, and there is every evidence that he will 
achieve success in this effort. 





Republic Engraving and Designing 
Company Moves Its Plant 

Announcement is made that the Republic 
Engraving and Designing Company, formerly 
situated at 400 North Sangamon Street, Chi- 
cago, is now located in more spacious quarters 
at 311 North Desplaines Street. The firm pro- 
duces rubber-plate material for printers who 
wish to cut their own designs for water-color 
work and other processes, and also designs and 
cuts high-grade rubber plates for printers who 
desire the complete service. 





Typography a Factor in Chicago 
and Philadelphia Contests 

Newspaper typography comes in for a good 
share of attention in two recent contests, one 
of which has been completed. The first Exhibi- 
tion of Newspaper Typography, in which more 
than nineteen hundred daily newspapers of the 
United States had been invited to participate, 
has been placed on display in the Ayer Galler- 
ies, Philadelphia, for the entire month of April. 
Newspapers were asked to submit their issues 
dated March 4 in competition for the Francis 
Wayland Ayer Cup, so named in honor of the 
founder of N. W. Ayer & Son, Incorporated, 
which conducted this contest. Typographical 
excellence was made the sole basis of award. 
Aside from the cup, certificates of award were 
to be presented to the five newspapers ranking 
next in order. The jury comprised Howard Da- 
vis, vice-president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association; Harry A. Groesbeck, 
Junior, president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts; Dr. John Henry Nash, printer; 
Joseph B. Platt, art director, Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, and John B. Williams, vice- 
president, Curtis Publishing Company. 

The first annual Newspaper Advertising Con- 
test and Exhibit is now being sponsored by the 
Advertising Council of the Chicago Association 


of Commerce for advertising prepared in Chi- 
cago and published in Chicago newspapers be- 
tween the dates of April 30, 1930, and April 
30, 1931. Awards will be made for (1) the best 
campaign, (2) the best single advertisement, 
(3) the best illustration, (4) the best piece of 
copy, and (5) the best layout and typography. 
A selection from the advertisements submitted 
in this contest is to be exhibited in Chicago 
after the winners have been chosen. Inquiries 
regarding entries should be addressed to the 
Advertising Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Special Characters Provided for 
Monotype Sans-Serif Faces 


A set of ten alternative characters and also 
one of twelve special characters have been pro- 
vided by the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany for use with Monotype Sans Serif Light, 


Monotype Sans Serif Bold 


JOURNEY TO MEXICO AND 
West Indies. See the great jungle 
cities and the mountain fortresses; 
the bridges that span the roaring 


With Alternative Characters 
AJWYaegitu 


JOURNEY TO MEXICO AND 
West Indies. See the great jungle 
cities and the mountain fortresses; 
the bridges that span the roaring 


With Special Characters 
AEFKMNRSWeks 


FRANK MEWES HEADS THE 
Mediterranean cruises for Losky 
this year. Boats leave New York 
on the tenth day of February and 


Medium, and Bold. The original, the special, 
and the alternative characters are illustrated 
herewith in the twelve-point casting of the 
Monotype Sans Serif Bold. 

Substitution of either set of letters for the 
original letters of the type font produces a new 
type face of distinctly different characteristics, 
and thus three type faces of sans-serif nature 
are available. The Lanston company believes 
that this is the first time that three type faces 
have been developed on one basic design and 
with such satisfactory results. 


Standardization Committee Gives 
Results of Questionnaire 

The annual report of the Committee on Sim- 
plification and Standardization of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, in codperation 
with the National Paper Trade Association, pre- 
sents the final results of the sample-book ques- 
tionnaire recently sent to 1,500 printers, 1,500 
advertising managers, and also 450 advertising 
agencies. The committee’s conclusions, as based 
upon the returns from the questionnaires which 
were sent back, are expressed as follows: 

“Tt would seem as though all paper mer- 
chants’ sample cabinets and bound books could 
be discontinued and not replaced. The survey 
indicates that there is a more economical and 
efficient method of placing their samples be- 
fore customers and prospects. 

“Tt is evident that the users, purchasers, and 
specifiers of paper prefer to file all paper sam- 
ples in 8% by 11 files. Many of these users 
may prefer their own filing systems, and if this 
plan is to be carried out a standard system 
should be designed. It may be advisable for 
the paper merchants to supply a standard set 
of guides for an 8% by 11 letter-filing cabinet 
which can be used in the regular files of the 
printer, and advertiser, and advertising agency, 
these guides to be made standard in every city 
throughout the country and cover the main 
classifications into which paper is divided. If 
this standard system were to be adopted the 
cost of the guides, their distribution, and the 
upkeep of the files are matters which should 
have further consideration. 

“The survey developed that there were more 
than a hundred different sizes of paper-sample 
books, not including promotional literature. 
The committee feels that greater efficiency can 
be secured and very large savings effected by 
issuing all paper-sample books in sizes 8% by 
11 and 5% by 8%, or possibly 6 by 9% in 
place of 54% by 8%. 

“Many of our informants report receipt of 
duplicate specimens. Your committee recom- 
mends to the individual manufacturers that 
they give consideration to the use of composite 
mailing lists, wherever practicable, for dis- 
tribution of their sample books, to avoid the 
wasteful duplication and also to reduce the 
present cost of distribution.” 





Sherman Displaying New Automatic 
Press for Chicago Printers 

The Little Giant automatic press, manufac- 
tured by the Webendorfer-Wills Company, of 
Mount Vernon, New York, is being sold in the 
Chicago territory by James T. Sherman. who 
has installed one of these presses for demon- 
stration purposes at his offices and showrooms 
at 439 South Clark Street. 
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Influence of The Inland Printer Is 
Shown by Finland Inquiry 

The outstanding influence of THE INLAND 
PrINTER in the printing industry throughout 
the world has once more been demonstrated, 
this time by a letter received from a concern in 
Helsingfors, Finland. The writer wished to se- 
cure details and manufacturers’ names regard- 
ing four different pieces of machinery which 
had been mentioned in an article on plant im- 
provements by O. T. Hutchinson. 

The leadership maintained by this publica- 
tion in foreign as well as in domestic printing 
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plants is one point. Another is the long refer- 
ence life allotted each issue. The inquiry from 
the Helsingfors company was dated January 
23, or nearly eight months after the mailing 
of the issue containing the Hutchinson article. 
Such apparent appreciation of the contents of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER is a definite stimulus to 
production of still more valuable issues. 














Death of Samuel R. Baker 


Samuel R. Baker, the president of the Baker 
Printing Company, Newark, New Jersey, and 
the mayor of West Long Branch, died at West 
Long Branch on February 24 at the age of 
seventy years. Mr. Baker was one of the or- 
ganizers and a former president of the Sta- 
tioners Association of Northern New Jersey. 
He had been active in the civic affairs of Long 
Branch and West Long Branch for the past 
decade, and was serving his second term as 
mayor at the time of his death. 














Death of Alvah Crocker 
Alvah Crocker, president and treasurer of 
Crocker, Burbank & Company, paper concern 
of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, died recently at 
Lake Wales, Florida, at the age of seventy-two. 















Death of George W. Knowlton 
George W. Knowlton, president of the paper 
firm of Knowlton Brothers, Incorporated, of 
Watertown, New York, died at Watertown on 
March 18 at the age of ninety-one years. When 
he was only fifteen years old young Knowl- 
ton went to work in the paper mill which his 
father had owned, then under the operation of 
Chamberlain & Farrell. Five years later he and 
his brother, John C. Knowlton, purchased the 
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property, and for the following three-fourths 
of a century George W. Knowlton was an im- 
portant factor in the paper industry. He was 
one of the organizers of the Watertown Na- 
tional Bank, and for a period of forty-two 
years he served as its president. 





The N.E. A.’s Constructive Work 
Deserves Your Support! 
Publishers, editors, business managers, and 
others affiliated with the publication of news- 
papers and periodicals should devote serious 
thought to the advantages of membership in 
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Spread of de luxe menu and program issued at silver-anniversary event of the Strathmore Company, Aurora, Illinois. The menu was printed on silver paper cut to 
diamond shape, underneath which, as disclosed at the right, is good text by Roy T. Porte in silver and purple, suede stock of the latter color being used for the cover 


the National Editorial Association. That or- 
ganization is doing valuable work in helping 
members to solve their practical problems and 
in working on more general difficulties which 
concern the interests of the entire publishing 
field. The various specific services maintained 
by the N. E. A. for the immediate assistance 
of members, and the benefits secured through 
attendance at the annual sessions, more than 
justify the cost of membership, entirely aside 
from the moral obligation to support the or- 
ganization in its worth-while activities for the 
progress of the industry. 

Complete information in regard to member- 
ship cost and other relevant matters may be 
obtained by communicating with the secretary, 
H. C. Hotaling, at N. E. A. headquarters, 1501 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


St. Peter Soild Wins Award 


The St. Peter (Minn.) Herald has been se- 
lected as winner of the Welles award for the 
most conspicuous community service on the 
part of any Minnesota newspaper during 1930. 
This award comprises a silver trophy provided 
by A. M. Welles, the former publisher of the 
Worthington Globe. Four other Minnesota pa- 
pers nominated for this award are the Slayton 
Herald, Marshall News Messenger, Pipestone 
Leader, and Heron Lake News. 


Filibuster Kills Copyright Bill 

A filibuster in the closing hours of the last 
session of Congress killed the Vestal Copyright 
Bill, and it will have to be brought up as new 
business at the next session. Senator Thomas, 
of Oklahoma, was the Congressman whose fil- 
ibuster spoiled the chances of the Vestal bill 
and those of a number of others. 
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Big Thing Put Over in Fine Way 
by Aurora (IIll.) Concern 


It is not uncommon for a printing concern 
to attain the age of twenty-five years. But to 
celebrate that anniversary as did the Strath- 
more Company, of Aurora, Illinois, on Feb- 
ruary 24, is so rare and the idea followed is so 
worthy of being taken up by others on similar 
occasions as to deserve special mention. 

More than a hundred prominent local busi- 
ness men were the invited guests. Urged to do 
so, a large number of these inspected the mod- 
ern plant of the company from 5 until 6:30 in 


























the afternoon, when they were escorted to the 
Leland Hotel. During and for a time following 
dinner there the guests were entertained with 
fine music and vaudeville, after which J. M. 
Strotz, a member of the company and plant 
superintendent, acting as toastmaster, intro- 
duced R. A. Watkins, president, who referred 
briefly to the firm’s objects and achievements. 

The company, he said, was founded in 1906 
as the Eugene Smith Company, and then had 
capital of $5,000, which was increased to $20,- 
000 in 1909 and then to $30,000 in 1912, at 
which time a new addition to the building was 
made, increasing the space occupied by 50 per 
cent. Additional points in the company’s his- 
tory related by Mr. Watkins were to the effect 
that Mr. Smith left the company in 1918, that 
the present management came into control in 
1920, and that in 1927 the company merged 
with the Fox Valley Printing Company, the 
present name being taken and the capital stock 
increased to $50,000. In view of the size of the 
city the success of the company is outstanding, 
although it should be stated that the company 
has customers in Chicago and even farther dis- 
tant. In the plant fine modern machinery is 
located to obtain maximum production. 

Following Mr. Watkins’ address the toast- 
master introduced several local guests who 
spoke briefly, and then A. G. Fegert, western 
editor of Printing, in his usual interesting man- 
ner spoke on “Printing and You.” The other 
imported speaker, the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, concluded the program. 

It is in order to state that throughout the 
event nothing even remotely suggesting a bid 
for business was evident. Indeed, a half-dozen 
or more competitors of the Strathmore Com- 
pany were guests and were introduced. 
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Vital Questions Affecting Printing Industry 
Discussed by Engineers at Washington 


HE SECOND annual conference of an organi- 

zation which THE INLAND PRINTER contin- 
ues to believe has very great possibilities, the 
Printing Industries Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, took place at 
Washington on March 16 and 17. It was par- 
ticipated in for the greater part by important 
mechanical executives in large printing plants 
and manufacturers’ representatives, the num- 
ber of persons present at the sessions being 
reported as about five hundred. 

With an exception or two the program was 
carried out as planned, and as published in the 
March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. Copies 
of most of the prepared papers printed by the 
Government Printing Office were distributed 
at the sessions in Harding Hall, and our readers 
are here advised of the possibility of obtaining 
those in which they are interested by writing 
to the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. While the extensive paper on the Uher- 
type phototypesetting machine read by Louis 
Flader on the afternoon of the 17th, and in 
which considerable interest was manifested, is 
an exception and not so available in printed 
form, that interesting new machine was fully 
described and also illustrated in THe INLAND 
PRINTER issued two weeks prior to the meet- 
ing. That, in connection with Gustav R. May- 
er’s follow-up article, which begins on page 41 
of this issue, provides full information. 

There was some little joking about the large 
number of chairmen who had to be introduced 
before the sessions got under way, particularly 
the first one, and some complaint as regards 
the idea of allowing only four minutes to rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers in which to de- 
scribe the equipment referred to in the prepared 
papers. One criticism often heard, and a logi- 
cal one, it seems, was that it would be better 
to eliminate this feature or to schedule fewer 
other papers, the point being that four min- 
utes scarcely allows a man time to get under 
way. Heard at headquarters, this criticism will 
undoubtedly influence future programs, which 
THE INLAND PRINTER confidently expects will 
be decidedly improved as a direct result. 

It would be similarly impossible for THE In- 
LAND PRINTER to quote enough material from 
good papers presented to be worth while. But 
that is not regretted because this magazine has 
been covering the field very thoroughly and 
because, as already stated, the papers—within 
limits, of course—are available from the so- 
ciety’s office at the address above. 

Although pages have been printed about it, 
humidification deservedly occupied a promi- 
nent place on the program. It is stated “de- 
servedly” because one of the men with whom 
THE INLAND PRINTER reporter chatted while 
in Washington made the very sound statement 
that air conditioning and pre-makeready, the 
latter of which has also been extensively han- 
dled by Tue INLAND PrInTER, offer the printer 
of today his greatest opportunities for reduc- 
ing his production costs. 

Exceptional interest was manifested in the 
paper of Max Reichel on “The Deep-Etch Off- 
set Plate Process of Drs. Bekk and Kaulen.” 
His statements regarding the length of the runs 
and speed obtained by users of the process in 
Germany brought his audience to the point of 


deciding to look into it seriously. Another un- 
usually interesting paper, particularly since so 
little has been published on the subject, was that 
of Robert A. Brown, of the Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company, which was en- 
titled “Ink Drying by Ozone and the Ultra- 
Violet Ray.” Although Mr. Brown depreciated 
the latter he credited ozone with great possi- 
bilities, which he predicted would shortly be 
utilized to hasten drying and eliminate one of 
the banes of the pressroom, offset. Readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER may look forward to the 
May issue for details on this subject. 
“Chromium as a Printing Surface” was one 
other paper which occasioned enough discus- 
sion to demonstrate a great amount of inter- 


EDWARD PIERCE HULSE 
Mr. Hulse, who from the start has worked hard to 
get the Printing Industries Division of the A. S. M. E. 
into action, resigned as chairman at this meeting 


est. It was presented by Dr. A. Weisberg, with 
whom George Drach, of the Jersey City Print- 
ing Company, collaborated in its preparation. 
He said that chromium plating had tremen- 
dously increased the service from plates and 
linotype slugs in the Jersey City plant, which 
specializes in telephone directories. “About ten 
years,” he said, “is the desirable life of a slug 
used for that work, and chromium plating has 
made that long use possible.” 

Somewhat warmer, if not quite so extensive, 
and also quite illuminating, was the discussion 
following the paper of William T. Timmons, 
of the Lead Mould Electrotype Company, of 
New York City, ‘‘Electrotype Versus Stereo- 
type Printing Plates.” In replying to members 
of the audience seeking information about im- 
proved methods of stereotyping as a result of 
which even process work is being done from 
stereotypes to some extent in America but to a 
larger extent in England, Mr. Timmons was 
firm in his defense of the electrotype. As a re- 
sult of the points brought up by Walter B. Pat- 
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terson, of the Rumford Press, Concord, New 
Hampshire—partially suggested, no doubt, by 
a new type of mat and stereotyping equipment 
recently announced by the F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company—numerous executives inter- 
viewed by THE INLAND PRINTER representative 
said that they were going to look into the mat- 
ter further, which is never a bad idea. More on 
this promising topic may be expected in an 
early issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The principal speaker at Monday evening’s 
banquet, which was attended by about two 
hundred, was Takeo Ohara, Washington rep- 
resentative of the two leading newspapers of 
Japan, the circulation of which papers, strange 
though it may seem to readers, outstrips that 
of America’s leading metropolitan papers. At 
the close of the meeting Edward Pierce Hulse, 
who as the chairman of the Printing Industries 
Division has actively guided this and previous 
major and lesser conferences, announced his 
resignation. It has been a case, he said, of hav- 
ing taken on too much to do, which anyone 
conversant with his activities will recognize as 
a sound reason. Who will succeed him is to be 
decided later on by the Executive Committee. 
Whether or not .W.S. Huson, who as secretary 
has worked closely with Mr. Hulse, expects to 
carry on was not disclosed. 

While THe INLAND PrinTER has ever been 
most active and alert in the dissemination of 
the type of knowledge brought to light in such 
conferences, it trusts that a good man will be 
found to succeed Mr. Hulse. Granting that an 
association seeking to render the type of ser- 
vice the Printing Industries Division provides 
and meeting only infrequently is at a disad- 
vantage as compared with a publication in the 
matter of time, it may nevertheless contribute 
very materially to the constructive progress be- 
ing achieved by the printing industry. 


Trade Practices Defined Clearly 
by Detroit Association 


An interesting and important declaration of 
policies has been issued by the Typothetae- 
Franklin Association, Detroit. The principal 
points of this statement are these: Trade-com- 
position concerns, trade binderies, and trade 
pressrooms are requested to sell only to com- 
mercial printing plants, private printing plants, 
and magazine or newspaper publishers. The 
principle of a restricted credit policy upon the 
part of paper dealers and other trade groups is 
approved. Members of the association agree 
not to accept from a consumer the paper stock 
or typesetting required for the production of 
any printed piece, an exception being made for 
private printing plants subject to special con- 
ditions. None of the members of the association 
will submit detailed estimates of the separate 
value of the paper stock, composition, press- 
work, and bindery operations. 

Violation of this agreement is considered as 
sufficient grounds to occasion a member’s dis- 
missal or suspension from membership in the 
Typothetae-Franklin Association. 


Death of Fritz Lindenmeyr 

Fritz Lindenmeyr, president of Henry Lin- 
denmeyr & Sons, New York City paper house, 
passed away March 19 at the age of fifty- 
eight years. He had been connected with this 
company for nearly forty years. Mr. Linden- 
meyr was active in association work in his in- 
dustry, and had held various offices in the 
National Paper Trade Association. 
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Chicago Associations Conduct 
Joint “Kick” Meeting 

On March 18 the members of three Chicago 
printers’ organizations—the North Side Print- 
ers Guild, the Calumet Ben Franklin Club, and 
the Job Printers Association—held a joint din- 
ner meeting to discuss trade practices consid- 
ered detrimental to their interests. As most of 
these practices concerned the supply houses, the 
meeting was closed to representatives of such 
concerns, the thought being that the printers 
would then feel freer to state exactly what they 
thought on the various questions. 

William L. Mattick, president of the North 
Side Printers Guild, discussed trade-composi- 
tion difficulties. Thomas Nash, a past president 
of the Job Printers Association, outlined the 
problems faced in dealing with electrotypers. 
John Kurtz, of the Cornelia Printing Company, 
spoke on the subject of unsound practices fol- 
lowed by the paper companies. The two other 
principal speakers upon this program were 
Arthur Jacobus, a former printing-association 
president, and George H. Howard, president of 
the Calumet Ben Franklin Club. 

In order that the complaints made might be 
crystallized in tangible and resultful action, a 
committee of three—comprising the presidents 
of the three organizations which coéperated in 
the “kick” meeting—was appointed to present 
the printers’ difficulties before the proper par- 
ties and seek improvement in conditions. At 
another meeting, to be held in the near future, 
this committee will report on its progress. 





Southern Master Printers to Hold 
Convention at Nashville 

The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Southern Master Printers Federation will be 
held at Nashville on May 18 and 19, according 
to announcement by V. C. Garriott, secretary- 
treasurer. Among the important speakers al- 
ready scheduled for the program are: James 
Flett, Chicago, whose subject is “The Handling 
of Waste Paper”; J. B. Brown, Louisville cost 
accountant, who will discuss “What a 9-H 
Sheet Should Tell a Printer,” and George B. 
Gannett, of the George D. Barnard Stationery 
Company, St. Louis, who will speak on the 
subject of ‘The Need for Educational Train- 
ing in the Printing Trade.” 





Announce Winners of Harvard 
Advertising Awards 

Announcement is made of the winners of the 
Harvard Advertising Awards for 1930, the suc- 
cessful contestants being as follows: 

The gold medal for distinguished contempo- 
rary service to advertising was awarded to 
Frederick C. Kendall, publisher of Advertising 
and Selling. The Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, New York City, received $1,000 for its 
national campaign for a specific product. The 
$1,000 prize offered on a local campaign for a 
specific product or merchandise was awarded 
to the Northern States Power Company, of 
St. Paul. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Incorporated, New York City, captured the 
$1,000 prize for a general or institutional cam- 
paign. The award for a campaign on industrial 
products, $1,000, went to the Bakelite Corpo- 
ration, of New York City, with recognition to 
Allan Brown and Rickard & Company. 

Fels & Company and Young & Rubicam, of 
New York City, received the $1,000 prize for 
an advertisement distinguished for its effective 
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use of text. For an advertisement distinguished 
for its effective use of illustration, $1,000 was 
awarded to Saks & Company, New York City, 
with recognition for the artist, Jean Dupas. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Incorpo- 
rated, took another $1,000 award for an adver- 
tisement which was classified as distinguished 
for its effective use of headline. 

The $1,000 prize for an advertisement dis- 
tinguished for its effective use of typography 
went to Needham, Louis & Brorby, Incorpo- 
rated, Chicago, and Joseph J. Levin, with rec- 
ognition to E. Willis Jones. Steinway & Sons, 
New York City, was given the $1,000 award 
offered for an advertisement distinguished for 
its combination of illustration, headline, text, 
and type, and the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers received the $1,000 prize for research 
conspicuous in furthering the knowledge and 
the science of advertising. 





Metrothin Small Capitals Issued 
by Mergenthaler Company 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company an- 
nounces that Metrothin small capitals have 
been issued in the six-, eight-, ten-, twelve-, 


Brief SHOWING OF THE New 


METROTHIN SMALL CAPITALS, 
IN THE 14 Point Size. 


and fourteen-point sizes. The company states 
that this is the first time that small capitals 
have been offered in the recent sans-serif faces. 
The new characters are available in one-letter 
mats for use in the auxiliary casting position. 





Linweave Association Members 
Meet in New York City 

The annual convention of the Linweave As- 
sociation was held at New York City in Feb- 
ruary. Officers elected are as follows: president, 
J. W. Zimmerman, Standard Paper Company, 
Cincinnati; vice-president, Noble Gillette, Chi- 
cago Paper Company, of Chicago; secretary 
and treasurer, J. H. Brewer, Storrs & Bement 
Company, Boston. The Linweave Sales Cup for 
the largest percentage of increase in sales was 
awarded to J. B. Jones, of the Western News- 
paper Union. Fred A. Williams, Linweave man- 
ager, was in charge of the sales, advertising, 
and promotional sessions. 





Houston Post-Dispatch Claims 
New Typesetting Record 

Albert C. Munson, operator with the Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch, has established what his 
publication considers to be a remarkable type- 
setting record. Using the same make of ma- 
chine as the other operators, and putting in the 
usual seven hours a day of union employes, 
Munson made a record of 15,857 ems an hour 
as his maximum operating speed, with an aver- 
age, for a period of a year, of 11,200 ems an 
hour. His weekly record is 601,000 ems; for a 
month, 1,925,000 ems; for a year, 23,294,300. 

The matter set by Munson was local-news, 
telegraph, and agate copy, set in seven- and 
five-and-one-half-point. The machine was not 
equipped with special cams nor a special metal- 
feeding device. Munson, who is twenty-eight 
years of age, learned the trade in Illinois and 
served on newspapers in Chicago and other 
cities of that state before taking a place as an 
operator in his home town, Houston. 
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Skilmen of America Establish 
a Monthly Magazine 

Skilmen of America, Incorporated, the na- 
tional fraternal order open to men engaged in 
any branch of the production of printing, has 
established a monthly publication known as 
The Skilman. Articles of interest to members 
and prospective members are presented, and 
the publication shows every promise of becom- 
ing a most valuable feature of the organiza- 
tion. Printing-plant employes who seek other 
facts in regard to Skilmen of America should 
send their inquiries to the secretary, Fred W. 
Berk, and such letters of inquiry should be ad- 
dressed to him at 7233 Sixty-fifth Place, Glen- 
dale, Long Island, New York. 





New York World Newspapers 
Sold to Scripps-Howard 

The New York Morning World, Evening 
World, and Sunday World have been sold to 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and these three 
Pulitzer papers have been merged with the 
New York Telegram under the name of the 
W orld-Telegram. The transaction was effected 
only after Surrogate James A. Foley had ruled 
that Ralph, Joseph, and Herbert Pulitzer were 
at liberty to sell the three newspapers. The 
contract involved $5,000,000, said to be the 
highest price ever paid for a newspaper in the 
United States, and this transaction included 
only the title and the good will of the property. 
The sale was made in spite of the efforts of the 
employes to purchase the business, although 
over half a million dollars had been pledged 
for the purpose within a short period of time. 

This purchase increases the importance of 
the Scripps-Howard organization, which al- 
ready is operating some twenty-five leading 
newspapers from coast to coast. The chain of 
publication properties was founded by the late 
Edward W. Scripps, who was spurred on by 
the success of his brother, James E. Scripps, 
with the Detroit News. One of his “radical” 
ideas was that these newspapers should appeal 
to the great mass of people in more or less 
limited circumstances ; another was that editors 
and business men should be allowed to become 
stockholders. In 1928 the Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization took another unusual step by mak- 
ing a public offering of $8,500,000 of its bonds, 
with the comment by Roy W. Howard, chair- 
man of the board, that the days of “personal 
financing” were passing. Purchase of the Tele- 
gram from the Munsey interests in 1927 sig- 
nalized the entry of the Scripps-Howard group 
into the New York City newspaper field. 





Death of Henry May Wheelwright 

Henry May Wheelwright, vice-president of 
the Wheelwright Paper Company, Leominster, 
Massachusetts, passed on recently at his home 
in Newton Center at the age of sixty years. 





San Antonio Light Moves Into 
New Publishing Plant 

On February 23 the San Antonio Light pub- 
lished the first edition in its new $1,500,000 
model plant, which is considered one of the 
most modern newspaper plants in the South. 
Production flows downward from the edito- 
rial and mechanical departments, situated on 
the top floors, to the presses, which are located 
on one side of the street level. Moving was 
handled with such efficiency that it was found 

unnecessary to omit even a single edition. 
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Printing Addresses on Program 

of Western Arts Association 

At the annual convention of the Western 
Arts Association, to be held at Louisville, April 
28 to May 1, printing will occupy an important 
position on the program. One of the principal 
speakers will be Harry L. Gage, secretary of 
The Bartlett-Orr Press and vice-chairman of 
the U. T. A. Committee on Education, who is 
scheduled to deliver three addresses during the 
convention on the respective subjects of ‘Art 
and the Business Man,” “Fine Arts and the 
Printer,” and “Educational Aspects of Print- 
ing.”’ L. L. Gore, of the Department of Printing 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, will preside at the printing teachers’ 
round-table discussions. 

Other representatives of the printing indus- 
try who will appear before the convention are 
Thomas E. Dunwody, director of the Techni- 
cal Trade School, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, 
who will speak on “The Story of the 1930 Book 
of Art Printing,’’ and Logan Anderson, super- 
visor of apprentice training with The Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, who is scheduled to discuss 
“Sidelights on European Printing.” 





Death of John W. Hays 

John W. Hays, for thirty-two years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, died in Minneapolis at the age of 
seventy-one years. When he was but ten young 
Hays became a printing apprentice, and twelve 
years afterward he joined the typographical 
union at Fargo, North Dakota. Just two years 
later he moved to Minneapolis, where he im- 
mediately became active in the local union, and 
subsequently served as its secretary, president, 
and a delegate to I. T. U. conventions. 

Mr. Hays’ next step in national union affairs 
was his appointment as an organizer. He then 
served as vice-president of the I. T. U., and 
after that was made secretary-treasurer, a po- 
sition which he filled ably and honorably for 
thirty-two years. He retired from that position 
in 1928, and since then had been a member of 
the sales staff of the Howard Flint Ink Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Michigan. 

John W. Hays made himself an import int 
and respected factor in the printing industry, 
and his passing will be mourned by innumer- 
able friends and admirers located throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Press Congress Meets in August 

The Press Congress of the World will hold a 
regional meeting in Mexico City, Mexico, Au- 
gust 10 to 14. The program will include discus- 
sions of the most important problems now 
confronting editors and publishers. All sessions 
are open to newspapermen. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the chairman of the convention 
committee, Frank L. Martin, associate dean of 
the School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri, at Columbia. 





Lithographers to Meet at White 
Sulphur Springs in June 

Announcement is made that the Lithograph- 
ers National Association will meet for its 1931 
annual convention at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, during the first week in June. 
This organization has held previous conven- 
tions at the same place—a fact which speaks 
well for the quality of the accommodations 
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and entertainment offered. Complete informa- 
tion regarding plans may be secured by com- 
municating with Maurice Saunders, secretary, 
Lithographers National Association, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Thermographic Corporation Enters 
Raised-Printing Industry 

The Thermographic Corporation, with of- 

fices at 168 Greene Street, New York City, has 

been established for the manufacture of ther- 

mographic inks and compounds. William H. 

Thorn, sales manager with the Wood, Nathan 





WILLIAM H. THORN 


& Virkus Company for over five years, is serv- 
ing the new organization in the same capacity. 
He states that months have been spent in the 
installation of an up-to-date plant for the pro- 
duction of uniform and standard compounds 
which will yield entire satisfaction, and that 
the concern is equipped to serve thermographic 
printers to genuine advantage. 





Beatty Again Made President of 
Secretary-Manager Group 

S. F. Beatty, secretary of the Master Printers 
Federation of Chicago, and for the past year 
the president of the Printing Trades Secretary- 
Managers Association, was reélected to that po- 
sition at the annual meeting of the association, 
held at Louisville, February 26 to 28. W. A. 
Meeks, manager of the Typothetae of Phila- 
delphia, was again chosen vice-president, and 
V.C. Garriott, secretary of the Southern Mas- 
ter Printers Federation, with headquarters at 
Nashville, was made secretary-treasurer. 

An important feature of the meeting was an 
address on the profitable disposal of waste pa- 
per, by James Flett, of Chicago. The significant 
sections of his address will be noted on another 
page of this issue. Other vital topics discussed 
at the meeting included: “The Evils of Paper- 
Specification Endeavor”; “The Overextension 
of Credit by the Supply Houses” ; ‘Machinery 
Terms and Allowances” ; “How to Line Up the 
Small Printer,” and “Need for Education in 
Estimating and Production Values.” 
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Type Faces Recently Approved 
by the National Board 

A number of type faces were approved at 
the February meeting of the National Board 
on Printing Type Faces, held in New York 
City. These faces were as follows: 

Round-serif group: Deepdene (used in THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S large headings), by the Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company, and Weiss 
Initial Series No. 1, by the Bauer Type Foun- 
dry. Flat-serif group: Bodoni Open and Bul- 
mer Roman and Italic, by the American Type 
Founders Company. Sans-serif group: Stellar, 
by the Ludlow Typograph Company, and Neu- 
land and Neuland Inline, by the Continental 
Type Founders Association. The Girder type 
face, brought out by the last-named company, 
was given qualified approval for the flat-serif 
group subject to the redesigning of several char- 
acters and certain eliminations. 

The board recommended that foreign type- 
founders make up fonts in accordance with the 
American method, and also that they use type 
metal having the same specifications as Ameri- 
can type metal, which is said to possess an ad- 
vantage in wearing qualities. 


Better Plan to Attend the St. Louis 
Craftsmen’s Convention! 

The 1931 convention of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen is to be 
held at St. Louis on August 17 to 19, and indi- 
cations are that a royal good time will be en- 
joyed by all the visiting Craftsmen. One of the 
notable features of St. Louis is its municipal 
theater in Forest Park, which is now the largest 
municipally owned theater in the world. The 
entertainment committee has planned that for 
one evening during the convention an entire 
section shall be reserved for the Craftsmen and 
their families, so that they may enjoy the fine 
music offered by the 150-piece symphony or- 
chestra which plays nightly. Just another rea- 
son why every Craftsman should plan to be at 
St. Louis for those three days in August ! 





Dr. Vollbehr Wins Suit Brought 
to Collect Commission 

The suit brought by Otto M. Stanfield, New 
York City broker, against Dr. Otto H. F. Voll- 
behr, of Berlin, for collection of $150,000 com- 
mission claimed as due for securing passage by 
Congress of the bill to purchase the Vollbehr 
collection of incunabula at $1,500,000, has re- 
sulted in a verdict in favor of Dr. Vollbehr. 


Simcoe Making New Control 


The announcement is made that the Simcoe 
Manufacturing Company, maker of ink setters 
and static eliminators, has developed a com- 
plete and simplified control of voltage through 
which the operator is able to avoid press diffi- 
culties and attain better results. Detailed in- 
formation may be secured by writing to the 
company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Chicago Estimating School Holds 
Graduation Exercises 

The seventh annual session of the Chicago 
School of Applied Estimating for Printers was 
concluded on March 10 with appropriate grad- 
uation exercises. H. L. Montgomery, of the 
Swigart Paper Company, presented a brief dis- 
cussion of papermaking, and answered the 
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questions offered by estimating students. E. E. 
Sheldon, of The Lakeside Press, described early 
activities in the direction of education on esti- 
mating, and indicated the remarkable progress 
evidenced along such lines. The Chicago School 
of Applied Estimating for Printing has now 
been in operation for over six years. 





Death of Z. F. Hickman 

Z. F. Hickman, owner of the Hickman Print- 
ing Company, Inglewood, California, died at 
Inglewood on February 13 at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Mr. Hickman had been active in 
the industry for about fifty-five years. He pub- 
lished the first newspaper in Dawson during 
the Klondike gold rush, calling it The Klondike 
Nugget. He had been a co-partner of Hick- 
man-Graham, Seattle, and also had a large in- 
terest in Pacific Printers, Limited, located in 
Vancouver, as well as in the Knight Printing 
Company, of Fargo, North Dakota. 





Atlanta Making Extensive Plans 
for Entertaining N.E.A. 

The Georgia Press Association announces 
that Robert F. Maddox, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the First National Bank, 
Atlanta, has accepted the invitation of Geor- 
gia editors and business leaders to head the 
Atlanta Entertainment and Reception Com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements for the Na- 
tional Editorial Association convention, which 
is to be held at Atlanta, June 1 to 5. 

The afternoons of the convention days will 
be devoted to sightseeing trips, and special en- 
tertainment will be provided for the evenings. 
Following the final day of business sessions the 
N. E. A. members will be taken on an eight- 
day tour throughout Georgia, literally from 
the mountains to the seashore, and will have a 
remarkable opportunity for appreciating its 
scenic and industrial highlights. Entirely aside 
from the constructive value of all the business 
sessions, this trip alone more than justifies at- 
tendance at the N. E. A. convention. 





Novelty Face, Karnak Medium, 
Announced by Ludlow 
Karnak Medium, a new type face of Egyp- 
tian character, is announced by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago. This type face 


KARNAK MEDIUM 
the new typeface of 


is of extreme simplicity of design, flat serifs be- 
ing added to the elementary letter forms which 
are practically monotone in color. 

Karnak Medium is a novelty type face rec- 
ommended for use in advertising and display 
composition. The size range is from fourteen- 
to forty-eight-point. The matrices will be ready 
for delivery to customers in April. 





Nichols Press Passes the 
Half-Century Mark 

The Nichols Press, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
justifiably takes pride in the fact that it has 
passed the half-century milestone and has every 
prospect of another long period of business suc- 
cess ahead of it. Nathan H. Nichols, founder of 
the business, was born in 1826, and the concern 
is now operated by two members of the fam- 
ily, Fred H. Nichols and Thomas A. Nichols. 
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New Developments in Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


New LINOTYPE IMPROVEMENTS are being an- 
nounced by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. The galley and galley rail are furnished 
in rustproof and non-glare finish. The flange 
on the pot feeder housing carries an adjusting 
screw and nut to permit vertical adjustment of 
the pot feeder. The spring plate projects over 
the back edge of the bevel on the front end of 
the lower right-hand knife liner to facilitate the 
movement of the slug toward the galley. Ma- 
trix guide rails on the intermediate channels 
are cut away to the full length of line and the 
quad box is lengthened to aid the reception of 
hair spaces. Forty-two-pica machines have a 
new back mold wiper embodying the same 
principles as the one used for the thirty-pica 
models. A newly designed slide spring buffer 
facilitates moving the mold disk back after the 
casting and compensates for wear. The second 
elevator safety pawl stud is lengthened at the 
threaded end to provide for a lock-nut which 
prevents the stud from working loose by the 
motion of the second elevator safety pawl. 
Additional information may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A VARIABLE-SPEED TRANSMISSION of new de- 
sign has been brought out by the Reeves Pulley 
Company. Reeves transmissions are used on 
various printing presses, bindery equipment, 
and other machinery in the printing industry. 
In this new unit the standard internal operat- 
ing parts are totally enclosed in a neat and 
compact cast-iron case. The operating parts, 
including the bearings of the two shafts as well 
as the shifting and belt-tightening screws, are 
readily removed as a unit for inspection, and 
minor adjustments are permitted by removal of 
the lid of the cover section. This section accom- 
modates the adjustable motor rails and the 
cross-rails on which a motor unit or an auxil- 
iary countershaft unit may be mounted for the 
varying requirements of machine-speed con- 
trol. The new enclosed-design transmission is 
adaptable to practically any speed-control in- 
stallations where special protection is required. 
Further information may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Reeves Pulley Company in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Tue WeEsEL Dura-PLATE PROCESS, the new 
quality process of stereotyping, is being intro- 
duced to the trade by the F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company. An important factor in the 
process is the Wesel direct-pressure matrix 
press, producing a fine product at a sufficiently 
high speed. This press, equipped with the inter- 
action unit, makes the impression and dries the 
matrix in one operation. Another essential fac- 
tor is the Rapid plastic mat, chemically treated 
and produced by a new method, which permits 
better molding of all types of work. Then the 
Wesel mat-moistening machine dispenses with 
the humidor and eliminates the long periods of 
time formerly required for humidifying flong 
evenly. The Rapid non-pack sheet gives the 
back of the mat a plane surface and reduces 
the makeready when the finished plate is sent 
to press. Finally, the process of nickel-steel or 


chrome-plate finishing solves the problem of 
the stereotyper who seeks to get the ultimate 
number of impressions from his plates. More 
than two million impressions have been secured 
from one Dura-Plate process plate, and these 
plates can be made in either nickel steel or 
chrome. For additional information write to 
the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A HYDRAULIC ELECTRIC MATRIX EMBOSSING 
and vulcanizing press known as No. 3860 is be- 
ing sold in the United States by H. H. Heinrich, 
Incorporated. The frame of this machine is 
constructed of heavy-gage steel plates in order 
to stand the extreme pressures available, which 
range up to 45,000 pounds. By utilizing ordi- 
nary current the press can be heated up to 350 
degrees in roughly twenty minutes, and with 
suitable rubbers the vulcanizing process is com- 
pleted in five or six minutes. This press is espe- 
cially appropriate for the production of large 
rubber stereotypes such as are used for print- 
ing on rotary presses and paper-bag machines. 
With such equipment, due to the extreme accu- 
racy of the machine, these stereos can be used 
with a minimum amount of makeready. The 
heating surface of this press is 1934 by 235% 
inches in size. Additional information may be 
secured by writing to H. H. Heinrich, Incor- 
porated, in care of THe INLAND PRINTER. 





THE ORTLEB WONDERSCOPE MAGNIFIER, de- 
veloped to eliminate the difficulty of examin- 
ing plates, ink, or paper when natural light and 
artificial light are intermingling, is being pro- 
duced by the Ortleb Corporation. It consists of 
a circular and entirely enclosed section the hor- 
izontal center of which is penetrated by the 
eyepiece. Built in on the side and at an angle is 
a flashlight operated by a tiny battery, with 
the switch located conveniently on the upper 
end. It is said that plates, paper, register, and 
lay of ink can be thoroughly scrutinized with 
assurance that the results will be found reliable. 
Additional information may be obtained by 
writing a letter to the Ortleb Corporation in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A SPRING DEVICE which wil] hold loose-leaf 
pages in the binder without resort to punching 
has been brought out by the G. J. Aigner Com- 
pany. Having the two vertical metal sections 
aligned, the metal sleeve attached to the upper 
section is slipped over the lower section, and 
the resultant tension provides sufficient rigidity 
and strength to hold in place from one up to a 
large number of pages, the maximum thickness 
being half an inch. However, only a slight ef- 
fort is required to slide back the sleeve and 
release the pressure when removing or adding 
pages. Printing estimators, salesmen, and plant 
owners and executives will find such a binder 
of decided value because of the simplicity and 
the ease with which pages can be added or re- 
moved. Binders equipped with the new device 
may be secured in various sizes and materials. 
Additional information on this device may be 
obtained by writing to the G. J. Aigner Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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BASKERVILLE | 
on the LINOTYPE a 
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Linotyre BAsKERVILLE is a reproduc- 
tion of the original types of John Baskerville, the noted 
eighteenth century English printer, paper maker and 
letter founder, recut under the direction of George W. 
Jones, the designer of Granjon and Estienne. 

In writing of his type in 1758, Basker- 
ville said ‘‘... Having been an early admirer of the beauty 
of Letters, I became insensibly desirous of contributing 
to the perfection of them. I formed to my self Ideas of 
greater accuracy than had yet appeared, and have en- 
deavoured to produce a Sett of Types according to what 
I conceived to be their true proportion....”’ 

Baskerville’s contribution to letters is 
well known. His type anticipated the “‘modern’’ letter of 
Bodoni and Didot—there being no doubt that Bodoni 
as well as later founders were influenced by his work. 

Upon analyzing the subtle charm of 
Baskerville the unusual dignity and beauty of the face is 
at once apparent. Its capitals are sturdier than those of 
Caslon, which face it resembles in many of its character- 
istics, and the contrast between the thick-and-thin ele- 
ments of the letters are more marked. 

Linotype Baskerville will be cut in a 
complete range of sizes. At present it is available in 11, 
12, 14 and 16 point, as shown at the right. Special “f” 
logotypes in both roman and italic are available for fine 
composition. Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York. San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans. 
Canadian Linotype, Limited, ‘Toronto, Canada. 
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The Following Sizes Are 
Now Ready 
1 
ELEVEN POINT 
EVERY JOBSHOULDSTAR 
with a plan that gives the exact 
size of each type block. Have the 
layout man compute with care 
the number of letters in each pi 
ece of copy and you WILL SAVE 
EVERY FOB SHOULDSTAR 
with a plan that gives the exact 
1 
TWELVE POINT 
EVERY JOB SHOULD ST 
witha plan that gives the exact 
size of each type block. Have 
the layout man compute with 
care the number of letters in 
each piece of copy AND YOU W 
EVERY FOB SHOULD ST 
witha plan that gives the exact 
1 
FOURTEEN POINT 
EVERY JOB SHOULD 
start with a plan that gives 
the exact size of each type 
block. Have the layout m 
an compute with care the 
number of letters IN EACH 


EVERY 7OB SHOULD 
start witha plan that gives 


t 
EVERY JOBSHOUL 
start with a plan that 
gives the exact size of 
each type block. Have 
the layout man comp 


ute with care the num 
99 
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A NEW INK-FOUNTAIN TRIP known as the 
Russell automatic has been introduced to the 
trade by the Russell Supply Company, Incor- 
porated. The new device trips the ink fountain 
automatically when the cylinder is off impres- 
sion; the fountain will not turn nor feed ink 
when sheets are not being fed. The trip is con- 
trolled by the press, not the feeder, and it will 
operate in case feeding by hand is being done. 








The new Russell automatic ink-fountain 
trip, which is controlled by the press 


A machinist is not required for installing the 
trip; the pressman can attach it in less than a 
half-hour. For any further information ad- 
dress the Russell Supply Company, Incorpo- 
rated, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

AN IMPOSING-SURFACE PROOF PRESS has been 
brought out by Vandercook & Sons. The new 
press has been developed as a means of saving 
time in the printing plant, as the lockup man 
can prove the form while the makeup is being 
completed. It can be built in any desired size, 
with any arrangement of galley-rack shelves 
beneath the imposing surface. As ordinary im- 
posing surfaces are not sufficiently accurate for 
such use, the proper imposing surface is pro- 
vided. No bearers are used on the cylinder or 
the imposing surface, and the printing height 
is maintained by ball-bearing rollers below the 
level of the imposing surface. The impression 
cylinder is of vulcanized rubber, hard on the 
cutside and softer on the inside. Other facts 
in regard to this new proof press may be ob- 
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New 20 by 26 sheet-feed, sheet-copper gravure press brought out by the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 
It possesses many new features in gravure-press design for production of combination process work 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. This press, 
allowing the production of combination proc- 
ess work in a variety of new ways not previ- 
ously possible, and having many innovations 
in gravure-press design, will help to solve the 
problem of the printer who has decided to in- 
stal a gravure department. The range of sheet 
sizes extends from 9 by 12 to 20 by 26 inches. 
Size of the normal form is 19 by 25 inches. The 
maximum running speed is 3,400 impressions 
an hour, and guaranteed speed is 3,000, these 
speeds being based on an average etched plate, 
and varying with different inks and paper and 
the amount of time required for drying. Hand 
feed, or the Harris automatic pile feeder, can 
be employed. The pile feeder, like the Harris 
pile delivery, accommodates 42 inches of stock. 
A variable-speed motor, of 3 horsepower and 
giving 1,750 revolutions a minute, is used. Dis- 
tribution is effected by the ink fountain, one 
steel fountain roller, and a ductor roller. Addi- 
tional facts regarding this new press may be 
secured from the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A NEW INTERTYPE MAGAZINE SHIFT has been 
announced by the Intertype Corporation. The 
change from one main magazine to another is 
made with three turns of a convenient handle, 
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The new Vandercook imposing-surface proof press allows the lockup man to prove 
forms without waste of time. It can be built in any size that is desired 


tained by addressing a letter to Vandercook & 
Sons in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A NEW SHEET-FEED, SHEET-COPPER GRAVURE 
PRESS, 20 by 26, has been introduced by the 


and the operator does not have to move from 
his normal seated position at the keyboard. 
Side magazines are also changed by the opera- 
tor without moving from this position. The 
new shift, which conserves the operator’s ener- 


gies for productive work, consists of a simple 
chain drive with a gear ratio requiring but neg- 
ligible physical effort. No special care is needed 
for its operation or maintenance, and the few 
moving parts are completely housed and pro- 





The new Intertype magazine shift is operated with 
only a minimum amount of effort 


tected against dust and dirt. The new magazine 
shift will be standard equipment on all the 
company’s machines that carry two or three 
magazines, with or without the side-magazine 
units. Additional information on this improve- 
ment may be had by writing to the Intertype 
Corporation in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW ENDLESS WOVEN-FABRIC BELT known 
by the trade name Speedage is being marketed 
by the L. H. Gilmer Company. Speedage belts 
are used on various types of high-speed print- 
ing machinery having small pulleys. They are 
available in light, medium, and heavy weights 
and in different ply. Superposed folded layers 
of the tubular endless woven fabric are sewed 
together. The folds are made in such a way 
that practically a selvage edge is formed by the 
strong warp cords, and this construction elimi- 
nates early fraying. Slippage is largely disposed 
of, and by use of Gilmerite surface treatment 
the slippage can be eliminated practically en- 
tirely. Other facts concerning these belts may 
be obtained by writing to the L. H. Gilmer 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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ATLANTA, 150 Forsyth St., S. W. 
BOSTON, 470 Atlantic Avenue 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street 


Miller Printing Machinery of Canada,Ltd., Toronto ¢ 








What are YOUR Costs 

















on this Job? 


OLLOWING is an estimate of the 

all-inclusive running time cost of 

50,000 two-color mailing folders, 
sheet size 1214”x 19”, run work and turn 
(19” x 25” sheet) on the 4000-an-hour 
Miller Simplex 20” x 26” Automatic Two- 
Revolution Press: 


Total impressions. . . . 100,000 


Average hourly net production, run- 
ning time only ... . 3,000 


All-inclusive hour cost, running time 
Se « *& ee ee oe 


Total hours, running time only 33-14 
Total cost, running time only $100.00 


What would be the running time cost of 
this job as you would produce it on the 
types of machines now operating in your 
plant? The difference represents the per- 
centage of saving or cost advantage the 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


Simplex owner holds over competition, or 
inversely, what you must concede a Sim- 
plex-equipped competitor in the daily 
battle for orders. 


Without obligation, we will be glad to sub- 
mit estimates covering the running time 
on any class of work you may designate, 
together with full assurances that the Sim- 
plex will deliver in accordance therewith, 
when installed in your plant and operated 
by your own pressmen. 


Send us specifications of one of your rep- 
resentative jobs today—preferably one that 
you may have recently lost to a lower bid- 
der. Together with the estimate we will 
send you a copy of our new Simplex de- 
scriptive book, samples of work and other 
interesting Simplex data. We repeat — 
no obligation. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street 
LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. 
DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street 


F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney ¢ 


NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 401 No. Broad Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 525 Sansome Street 


Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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PPEARING ON THE NEXT PAGE IS AN 


ee 


INTERESTING SUBJECT ENTITLED ‘‘ THE 
GARDEN GATE.’ @ PATTERNED WITH YARN 
IN EIGHTEEN COLORS @ THIS METHOD OF 
ART WORK OFFERS UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES 
IN PREPARING BACKGROUNDS FOR 
MERCHANDISE PRESENTATIONS WHERE 
DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER IS DESIRED ® THE 
WIDE RANGE OF PURE COLORS AVAILABLE 
IN YARN ALLOWS EXTREME BRILLIANCY IN 
COLOR REPRODUCTION ® THIS INSERT WAS 
PRODUCED FOR THE INLAND PRINTER BY 
JOHN BORNMAN & SON, CREATIVE PRINTERS 
OF DETROIT ® & FOUR-COLOR PROCESS 
ENGRAVINGS BY THE ART PRINTING 


PLATE COMPANY OF DETROIT. 
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